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PREFACE 


In this story I have endeavored to relate some 
of the experiences of the people that dwelt 
upon the frontier in the trying times of the 
American Revolution. The loneliness of their 
position, the character of their sufferings and 
of their heroic adherence to the cause of the 
struggling colonies, and the fact that they were 
so far removed from the scenes of the greater 
battles have sometimes caused their deeds to 
be forgotten or ignored. But their contribu- 
tions to the cause of liberty were by no means 
slight and form a chapter in the history of our 
nation that ought not to be neglected. 

Without emphasizing the tragic and harrow- 
ing experiences which were theirs, I have still 
tried to be true to the facts. Every incident 
incorporated in this story has a true basis. 
Sometimes I have used the names of the origi- 
nal actors, and sometimes it has been deemed 
wiser to substitute names, but the events are 
true. 

Acknowledgment is made of the free use 
of “Public Papers of Governor Clinton,” 
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Campell’s “ Annals of Tryon County,” Stone’s 
‘“Tife of Brant,’ Barker and Howe’s “ New 
York,” Moore’s “ Diary of the American Revo- 
lution,” “The Romance of the American Rey- 
olution,” and also the standard and better 
known histories of the War for Independence. 


Everett T. ToMuinson. 
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THE RED CHIEF 


CHAPTER I 


THE COUNCIL 


“YT pon’r see what you want to be here for, 
anyway, George Cuck !” 

“ Don’t be angry, Heber. ‘ Children are to 
be seen, not heard.’ ”’ 

“‘ But just look at it! Here are seven hun- 
dred redskins —”’ 

“‘ Yes, and Peter Schuyler and James Deane 
and the little French popinjay Lafayette, and 
Volkert Douw — ” 

“ That’s nothing to you!” 

“Oh, yes it is, my youthful friend. I’m 
interested. I want to see and hear.” 

“You ’re a Tory!” 

“Be quiet, my lambkin! That’s a word 
that isn’t to be used in this assembly!” 

“ But you are, and everybody knows it! I 
don’t care who hears me! I think if General 
Schuyler or the Marquis knew you were here, 
you would n’t be allowed to stay long.” 
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“T’m not going to stay, so you need n’t 
tattle. I just wanted to see what was going 
on. I have a notion that Peter Schuyler and 
the little Frenchman will have enough to 
think of without bothering themselves about 
me. Just watch your friends the Mohawks 
and Cayugas if you don’t. believe me. They 
certainly don’t appear to be wasting any af- 
fection on the rebels.” 

Heber turned at the words and anxiously 
glanced at the great assemblage. It was early 
in March in the year 1778, and the bleak 
hillsides appeared unnaturally desolate, with 
their patches of snow and ice that still were to 
beseen. The sun was shining brightly, but the 
air was chill and the cold wind swept through 
the valley almost as if it were tempted to 
drive the strange gathering from the region. 
Seven hundred warriors from the Six Nations 
were met in solemn conclave to listen to the 
message which the American Congress had 
sent, and to confer concerning the future re- 
lations of the white man and the red. Many 
of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras were present, 
for both tribes were known to be friendly to 
the Americans, who were at the time strug- 
gling to gain their liberty. A few of the 
Mohawks were to be seen, but only three of 
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the Cayugas; and not one of the Senecas, 
the most powerful and warlike tribe of them 
all, was present. The Onondagas were silent, 
and whatever their feelings may have been, 
they were carefully concealed. The friendh- 
ness of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras was ap- 
parent, but no more apparent than the hatred 
and suspicions of the Mohawks and the three 
Cayugas, for the dark faces of the last named 
were scowling, and the expression boded little 
good to the peaceful messengers of the Con- 
gress. 

‘Where are your friends the Senecas ?”’ 
inquired George Cuck after a brief silence 
during which, with an expression of amuse- 
ment upon his face, he had watched Heber 
as the young patriot followed the suggestion 
that had been given him. 

“TI don’t see any of them here.” 

“Naturally,” laughed George, “and for 
the best of reasons.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“Because they would n’t come. Do you 
want me to tell you why?” 

“T don’t believe you know anything about 
it.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you ‘ believe.’ 
They are not here, as even you can see. And 
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this is the word they sent: ‘It is strange that, 
while your tomahawks are sticking im our 
heads, our wounds bleeding, and our eyes 
streaming with tears for the loss of our friends 
at German Flats, the commissioners should 
think of inviting us to a treaty.’ ”’ 

“How do you know they sent any such 
word?” demanded Heber quickly. 

George Cuck laughed aloud, but gave no 
explanation, and it was evident that his com- 
panion was somewhat downcast, believing that 
the words were true. 

“ Where’s Brant? Where’s Butler? Why 
are n’t they here, too?” 

“ You know just as well as I do that they ’ve 
been at Niagara all winter. Indeed, they ran 
there when we chased them and St. Leger’ 
away from Fort Stanwix. They would n’t 
have stopped there if they could have gone 
on any further.” 

“Oh, theyll come back again. You need n’t 
have any fear about that. They won’t come 
alone either. There will be a few of the Sene- 
eas and Cayugas and Mohawks along with 
them, and I should n’t be a bit surprised if 
the Oneidas and Tuscaroras saw the error of 


1 In 1777. Referring to the battle of Oriskany and the 
flight of the redcoats and Indians with St. Leger. 
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their ways, as Parson Dunlap says, and came 
too.” 

“ Never! The Oneidas are good friends.” 

George Cuck laughed in a manner that 
irritated Heber, and then said, “ Oh, well, 
even if they should n’t happen to come, why, 
the Johnsons —” 

“They ’re in Canada,” interrupted Heber 
sharply. 

“They were in Canada, you mean. Just 
where they are now I don’t know, but I do 
know where they will be pretty soon.” 

“Where ’s that?” 

“Oh, I don’t need to explain. You know 
where the Mokawk Valley is and Schoharie 
and — ” 

“You think they ’ll join Brant and Butler?” 

“ What I think does n’t amount to much. 
Though I’ve as good a right to my opinion 
as any one has, I suppose. I’m not a bel- 
ligerent, anyway.”’ 

“No, you’re neither hot nor cold,” said 
Heber sharply. “I think of what Parson Dun- 
lap said the other day, ‘I would that thou 
wert either hot or cold, but because thou art 
lukewarm I will spew thee out of my mouth.’ 
Bah! I’d rather feel the Lord’s anger than 
his disgust ! ” 
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Heber Otis was excited and perhaps some- 
what downcast as well, for there had been 
much in his companion’s words that had been. 
only too true, as he himself well knew; but 
he was surprised at the flash of anger that 
appeared in the eyes of the young man. 
George Cuck he had known for some years 
as a ne er-do-well, who had dwelt with his 
widowed mother not far from Heber’s home. 
Never had he known of George doing what 
was termed “an honest day’s work.” He 
roved the forests, in winter set a few traps, 
in summer secured some game, but the brunt 
of the heavy task of supporting the pioneer 
home fell upon his little mother, whose tongue 
in his behalf was as keen as her pride in her 
worthless offspring. Indeed, her devotion to 
her son was to her scattered neighbors well- 
nigh unaccountable. Alone she had nursed 
him through the scourge of smallpox that had 
left his face even more ugly than it had been 
before. Without complaint she worked the 
little garden that adjoined her log house, and 
milked the one cow she possessed, and indeed 
did nearly all the work that was required. 
But woe betide the man or woman who ven- 
tured to suggest to her that her son failed of 
his duty. Her words were biting as the wintry 
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blast, and apparently as tireless, when she in- 
formed her would-be friend of the shortcom- 
ings in his own household, and of the perfec- 
tions of her own beloved George. And her 
son was content to have it so. Thickset, 
powerful young fellow that he was, he never 
protested against his mother’s labors, and re- 
ceived all that she gave as if it were a matter 
of course. 

The home of the Cucks was near Cherry 
Valley, and the nearest neighbors were the 
Otis family, of whom there were seven, — five 
children besides the father and mother. The 
eldest of the children was Heber, two years 
younger than George Cuck; tall, athletic, 
dark-eyed, and clear-featured, he was both in 
his disposition and personal appearance a 
marked contrast to the slovenly son of their 
neighbor. 

In the preceding year George Cuck had 
disappeared from the region, and there were 
ugly rumors afloat that he had been seen with 
the Tory bands that had confidently expected 
Barry St. Leger to sweep almost without op- 
position from Oswego to Albany, and there 
join the triumphant army of John Burgoyne 
that had advanced by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain. But somehow the plan had failed. St. 
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Leger had been driven away and John Burs 
goyne had surrendered with his army. But 
George Cuck never once referred to these 
things, when late in the autumn he returned 
to his mother’s house and remained through- 
out the winter. 

In the spring of 1778 Lafayette had re- 
ceived consent to the execution of a plan 
he had formed and proposed for invading 
Canada. It was well known that the John- 
sons and many of the Tory leaders had gone 
there after the disastrous overthrow of their 
plans in ’°77, — while Brant and others had 
gone on to Fort Niagara, which the Brit- 
ish held and from which place they were 
sending their emissaries among the Indian 
tribes to persuade their red-skinned “ bro- 
thers’? to remain faithful to the cause of the 
king. To offset these things, in part at least, 
Lafayette was planning to carry the war 
directly into Canada. He had been promised 
three thousand men at Albany, and General 
Gates had condescendingly written him that 
the young marquis might confidently rely 
upon General Stark awaiting with twelve 
hundred men his coming to Ticonderoga. 
But when Lafayette arrived at Albany, in- 
stead of three thousand men being ready for 
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him he could not find more than twelve hun- 
dred, and these so badly equipped and in such 
poor condition that no reliance could be 
placed upon them. At the same time he re- 
ceived a letter from General Stark informing 
him that he had not “raised” any men, and 
inquiring how many he desired and where 
they should meet him. Lafayette at once per- 
ceived (and we may be sure he clearly under- 
stood) how he had been made a victim of the 
incompetence of Gates, “the little dandy.” 
Indeed in one of his letters from Albany he 
wrote: “I fancy the actual scheme is to 
have me out of this part of the country, and 
General Conway as chief under the imme- 
diate command of Gates.” The plan which 
Lafayette had formed was accordingly aban- 
doned, and he soon returned to Valley Forge, 
where Washington’s army was encamped. 
Before he returned, however, he came (it 
is said with General Schuyler) to the coun- 
ceil that had been called with the Indians at 
Johnstown. And when young Heber Otis 
with some of his neighbors had set forth with 
Colonel Campbeli from Cherry Valley to be 
present at the same council, it was there that 
the young and enthusiastic patriot first be- 
held the young Frenchman, only two years 
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older than he, and concerning whom so many 
marvelous tales had been current among the 
friends of the colonies. 

The delight of Heber in seeing Lafayette, 
however, was not so great as was his surprise 
at discovering George Cuck also present. His 
chagrin was almost as great as his surprise 
when George apparently sought him out and 
with no fear talked boldly to him of the use- 
lessness of the council and the certainty that 
the Indians would seek revenge for the losses 
they had suffered in the battle of Oriskany 
and for the flight into which they had entered 
when Colonel Barry St. Leger had withdrawn 
so hastily from the vicinity of Fort Stanwix 
and left Colonel Gansevoort and Colonel 
Willet for a time masters of the field. 

In the midst of the conversation George 
Cuck had suddenly disappeared. Puzzled by 
the abrupt departure of the young man, — 
whom Heber believed to be a Tory, —he nev- 
ertheless was too deeply interested in what 
was going on to waste any time in solving the 
problem, for he at once advanced to a place 
from which he could observe the proceedings 
of the council and hear the words that were 
spoken. 


General Philip Schuyler read the address 
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which Congress had prepared, and this in turn 
was translated by James Deane, the agent of 
the United States among the Oneidas. 

In this address the United States charged 
the Indians with treachery, cruelty, and per- 
fidy, and declared that the government had 
always been true to them and had acted with 
great and uniform kindness. It was expressly 
stated, however, that no charges were made 
against the Tuscaroras and Oneidas, who had 
remained the steadfast and loyal friends of 
the new nation. 

A silence followed the address, and for a 
time the Indians remained like motionless 
statues. At last an old Onondaga sachem 
arose, but his manner and words alike, when 
the latter were translated, impressed Heber 
with their insincerity or hypocrisy. The aged 
Indian, with a great show of sorrow, acknow- 
jedged the truthfulness of the charges and 
bewailed the sins of his own tribe. He then 
declared that the trouble was all due to the 
young and headstrong warriors of the Mo- 
hawks, who had listened too willingly to the 
smooth words and promises of the Tory leaders. 
The impression his words produced was not in 
the least favorable, and the uneasiness of the 
white men increased when it was seen that 
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the Mohawks and the Cayugas remained si- 
lent, casting sullen glances at one another that 
were full of a dire meaning to the represent- 
atives of the government. 

At last one of the Oneida sachems arose 
and with glowing words spoke of the faith- 
fulness of his own tribe and of the Tusca- 
roras, and then eloquently assured the visitors 
that the United States could implicitly rely 
upon the abiding friendship of the tribes. His 
words were warmly applauded by the white 
men, who then, after they had solemnly 
warned the other Indians that “the arm of 
the United States was powerful, and that the 
direst vengeance would fall upon all who dared 
oppose them, and most of all upon the re- 
creant Senecas, who had failed to send re- 
presentatives to the council,’ dismissed the 
assembly. 

The council had been a failure. Every 
member could easily perceive that ; and when 
Heber turned away, after the warriors began 
to disperse, almost unaware of what he was 
doing he wandered alone into the forests that 
covered the adjacent hillsides. He was down- 
cast and somewhat despondent, but his feel- 
ings instantly changed when he discovered 


George Cuck before him. But George was 
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talking eagerly to a white man and was un- 
aware of the approach, nor did he know that 


his startling words had been overheard by 
Heber. 


CHAPTER IT 


A NEW ERRAND 


* WuatEvER Colonel Guy Carleton says shall 
be done,” George Cuck was saying. 

“Hush! You fool, don’t you know better 
than to speak that word?” demanded the 
man with whom Cuck was conversing. 

“T meant no harm,” responded the younger 
man, abashed. 

“The very leaves may have ears. Now re- 
member what I told you. I can be found at 
Johnson Hall, and to-morrow night I'll be at 
the Randalls’— ” 

The speaker stopped abruptly as Heber 
stepped forth into view. There was an expres- 
sion upon the young patriot’s face that evi- 
dently startled both men, for George Cuck 
turned savagely upon him and the hand of his 
companion grasped one of the pistols in his 
belt. For a moment no one spoke and the still- 
ness was so oppressive that Heber was aware 
that his own face had become colorless. His 
bearing, however, did not change, and he 
boldly faced the two men before him. He was 
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positive that George Cuck shook his head 
slightly at the stranger, and he wondered just 
what the action implied. The assembly was at 
least half a mile away, and he knew that he 
could expect no help from that quarter. If 
these two men should set upon him there would 
be slight possibility of aid, and though he 
instantly decided that he would not give up 
without a struggle, he was now aware how 
slight his hopes of escape would be. 

“¢ W hat are you sneaking around here for ?” 
demanded George Cuck, savagely breaking in 
upon the awkward silence. 

“Not what you’re doing, George Cuck,” 
retorted Heber boldly. 

“What am I doing?” 

“You know better than I can tell you. I’ve 
as good a right to be here as you have, andif 
I take a walk with my friends perhaps you’d 
like to meet them. I know they would be glad 
to see you and especially the nephew of the 
governor of Canada. It isn’t often they have 
a chance to see a British colonel hereabouts, 
and Colonel Guy Carleton will be sure of a 
warm welcome. I’ll call them.” As Heber 
turned about, as if he was about to summon 
men who supposedly were not far away, the 
two men ran from the place and swiftly dis- 
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appeared within the forest. For a moment 
Heber Otis stared at the place where they had 
darted into the midst of the great trees as if 
he was hardly able to trust the evidence of 
his own eyes. His ruse had succeeded marvel- 
ously, and he had escaped from a peril that had 
been most threatening. 

In his excitement he laughed aloud, and then 
instantly raising his rifle to his shoulder he 
discharged it into the air. Before the report 
had died away he began to shout. ‘ Come on! 
Come on, boys! They ’re right ahead of us! 
We can get them both! Come on! Come 
on !” 

Only the echoes responded to his appeal. 
Not even the sound of snapping branches 
could be heard to indicate the direction of the 
flicht of the two men. The stillness of the 
forest was oppressive, and delaying only long 
enough to reload his rifle, Heber was soon 
speeding back toward the place where the 
assembly had been convened. His flight was 
as swift as if the two men who had fled from 
him were in pursuit of him. There was no 
thought in his mind of the fear which pos- 
sessed them, and his own safety was the pur- 
pose that moved him. 

In a brief time he arrived at the place he 
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was seeking, and almost breathless he ran 
into the arms of a man who instantly seized 
him. 

“Let me go, Tim!” exclaimed Heber, per- 
celving that his captor was Timothy Murphy, 
one of Morgan’s riflemen who had come to 
Cherry Valley to be one of the small force of 
regulars that were left to protect the frontier 
after the main body of the American troops 
had withdrawn when John Burgoyne had sur- 
rendered in the preceding autumn. Short in 
stature, of almost abnormal breadth of shoul- 
ders, possessed of strength that had been the 
marvel even of the hardy men of the border, 
Timothy’s chief claim to recognition had ney- 
ertheless been his wonderful skill in the use 
of his rifle. For this trait Morgan’s riflemen 
had been famed in the patriot army from the 
time when they had joined the colonial forces 
under Washington at Cambridge, but Tim- 
othy’s name ledall the rest. Willingly he had 
remained in the region after the surrender of 
the invading army of Burgoyne, and his pre- 
sence had been a source of no slight comfort 
to the people, exposed as the pioneers near 
Cherry Valley were to the perils of a relent- 
less foe. The hunting-shirt which had been 
a part of the “ uniform” which the riflemen 
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under Morgan’s command had worn Timothy 
Murphy still wore, and when Heber ran into 
the Irishman’s outstretched arms, in spite of 
his irritation he noted the words to be seen on 
the shield, “ Liberty or Death.” Timothy’s 
skill as a marksman, his immense physical 
strength, and his unfailing good-nature were 
the most marked characteristics of the man ; 
but Heber had no thought for any of these 
things when he found himself within the 
powerful grasp of the Irishman. “ Let me go, 
Tim! Let me go!” he repeated. 

‘¢ Shure Oi will, me darlint!” 

“ Let me go, then!” 

“ Oi will! Oi will!” 

“Do it, then! Don’t hold me here this 
way!” 

“What way shall Oi be after holdin’ yez, 
thin? It’s moighty particular some folk do 
be after bein’. Jist show me th’ way to hold 
yez an’ Oi’ll do it.” 

“Tim, let me go!” 

“Sure Oi will,” responded the Irishman, 
perceiving that Heber was deadly in earnest 
and instantly releasing his prisoner. 

As Heber quickly darted away, the Irish- 
man gazed quizzically after him; but in a mo- 
ment the young man stopped and then began 
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to run swiftly back to the place where the 
Irishman was still standing. | 

“Sure Oi knew ye’d come back,” said 
Timothy, a grin spreading over his face. “‘ Ye 
could n’t lave me.” 

“Tim, where is Colonel Campbell?” de- 
manded Heber shortly. 

“ Phwat do yez be after wantin’ o’ th’ 
colonel ?”’ 

“ Where is he?” 

“He’s in that house,” replied Timothy, 
pointing, as he spoke, at a small log house not 
far away. ‘‘ But he’s busy, lad,” he added 
quietly. ‘‘He’s with the gin’ral, an’ he jist 
won't look at his own mither, O1’m thinkin’.”’ 

*¢ How do you know ?”’ 

“Qi jist come from th’ house, an’ he 
wouldn’t give me so much as a wink wid 
his lift eye.” 

“‘ He ’ll see me! He must see me!” 

“Oi’ll go wid yez, lad,” said Timothy 
quickly, as he perceived how eager Heber was. 
*¢ Maybe th’ two o’ us can do it, whin th’ wan 
o’ us could n’t.” 

Heber with his companion at once has- 
tened to the place and entered the room 
where Colonel Campbell was consulting with 
Lafayette. Both men were seated before a 
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rude table, and were bending over what evi- 
dently was a map that was spread out before 
them. 

Colonel Campbell, the most easy-going of 
men, uniformly good-natured and decidedly 
lacking in energy, glanced up with an expres- 
sion of slight annoyance upon his face as he 
perceived who his unannounced visitors were, 
and said, “I told you, Tim, that I was too 
busy to see you now.” 

“‘ Yis, sir. So yez did, yer honor. But th’ 
lad here he do be after wantin’ t’ have a word 
wid yez.” 

“What is it, Heber ?”’ inquired the colonel. 

‘Colonel Campbell, do you know that Sir 
Guy Carleton is here?” 

“Who?” demanded the colonel, sitting 
quickly erect and looking keenly at Heber. 

“Colonel Guy Carleton.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“T saw him not more than a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

“¢ Where ?”’ 

Thus bidden, Heber hastily related his 
recent experiences; but when his story was 
told a smile spread over Colonel Campbell’s 
face as he said, “ You have been frightened, 
Heber, — Colonel Carleton is n’t within two 
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hundred miles of this place. You heard that 
rascal, George Cuck, speak of him. He could 
n't have been speaking to hin, for he isn’t 
here.” 

“What made him speak of Johnson Hall 
then ?” inquired Heber respectfully. 

“Probably he was some one who belonged 
there,” replied the colonel, a shade of per- 
plexity or anxiety spreading for a moment 
over his face. 

“Do you know who the Randalls are?” 

“There is a family by that name that lives 
down the valley, but they won’t be there long, 
They are rabid Tories.” 

“Don’t you think Colonel Carleton might 
have dared to come here without letting him- 
self be known? He may be working to stir 
up the Mohawks and the Cayugas and Senecas 
and try to spoil any good effect that might 
have been made on the Indians here.”’ Heber 
was speaking eagerly and boldly, — more 
boldly than he would have dared had he not 
been so thoroughly convinced that the man 
he had discovered with George Cuck was 
none other than Colonel Guy Carleton him- 
self. 

For a moment Colonel Campbell did not 
reply. He remained seated, and the expression 
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of anxiety upon his face increased. He quickly 
glanced up at Timothy and said, “ Did you 
see this ‘ colonel,’ Tim ?” 

“No, yer honor, not exac’ly, but Heber 
saw him wid his own eyes.’ 

“Do you really think he saw him, Tim ?” 

‘“¢ Vis, sor, Oi do.” 

“Tim, what do you think of this council 
we ve just had ?” 

“Oi don’t think much o’ it.” 

“You think it’s a failure ?”’ 

‘Ot 00; SOr, 

The troubled expression returned for a 
moment to the colonel’s face and then with 
a smile he said: “ You’re mistaken, Tim. It 
has accomplished great things. Both the 
marquis and I are positive of that. But we 
don’t intend to take any chances. I have been 
consulting the marquis,’ and as he spoke 
Colonel Campbell placed his finger upon the 
papers on the table before him, “about 
strengthening the forts, and he has very kindly 
consented to take charge of the directing. 
We shall make the forts at Cherry Valley and 
Schoharie very much stronger, and we want to 
do the same at Fort Stanwix—TI should say. 
Fort Schuyler now, I know—and at Fort 
Dayton and also Fort Plain.” 
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“°T'is a good work for yez to do thot same,” 
responded Timothy eagerly. 

“It’s kind of you to say so, Tim,” said the 
colonel, a smile of good-nature appearing for 
a moment on his countenance. ‘ Do you 
know what we are planning for you to do, yes, 
and for Heber too?” he added. 

Ordo not, sor.” 

“ We shall send both of you with plans and 
instructions to all these forts before you go 
back to Cherry Valley.” 

“¢ Begoin’ yer pardon, I hope yer honor will 
sind us the other way.” 

“ What other way?” 

“ After this guy.” 

“Colonel Guy Carleton ?”’ 

“‘ Yis, sor. He’s th’ mon what Haber saw.” 

The colonel laughed, and then suddenly 
said, “ Why not? I don’t think you’ll find 
any trace of him, but if you go as far south 
as Johnson Hall you may hear of something. 
You can go back to Cherry Valley that way 
if you wish, and I’ll send some other men to 
the upper forts.” 

“That’s good o’ yez. An’ where do these 
Randalls live, yer honor?” 

“Tim, do you think there is anything in 
that?” 
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“?T is well to look into it a bit, yer honor.” 

“ Very well. I’ll trust you to use your own 
judgment. I’ll see you in a day or two at 
Cherry Valley.” 

Heber and his companion immediately de- 
parted from the house. The suggestion which 
Timothy had made to Colonel Campbell had 
instantly appealed to Heber, and he was eager 
to set forth on the expedition at once. In the 
Irishman’s company there was safety, though 
the foremost desire in Heber’s mind was to 
confirm the statement he had made _ that 
Colonel Guy Carleton was in the vicinity. 
The evident disbelief of the colonel was irri- 
tating to him, and he was eager to prove that 
he himself had not been misled. Besides, the 
presence of Carleton in the region was a posi- 
tive source of peril, for without question he 
had come down from Canada to enlist the 
Indians on the side of the king, and doubtless 
his confederates in Canada would not be idle 
while he was at work. 

It was plain to Heber, when he and Timo- 
thy were outside the log house, that most of 
the red men had already departed. Not one 
of the Mohawks or Cayugas could be seen, 
though some of the friendly Oneidas were still 


in the place. Timothy shook his head as he 
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perceived that the Indians had apparently 
been eager to depart, and turning to Heber 
he said soberly, “We’d better be after 
Btarun, lad. 

“ Tt will be dark in three hours; think we’d 
better wait till morning ?” 

“Do yez be after thinkin’ this guy will 
wait ?”’ 

“No. I’m ready when you are, Tim.” 

In a brief time the two men had departed 
from the place where the fruitless assembly 
had been held, and were following the trail 
that led through the forest, in the direction of 
the place of which both George Cuck and his 
companion had spoken. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SURPRISE AT THE HUT 


“Tim,” said Heber, when they had left the 
place of the assembly a mile or more behind 
them, “I’m not sure that we’re doing the 
best thing.” 

“ Why not, me darlint ?” 

“We’re planning to go clear down to the 
Randalls’. That’s more than twenty miles, 
and we'll go right on past Johnson Hall. 
George Cuck and the colonel may be right 
here at the Hall all the time.”’ 

“Niver a bit!” responded Timothy post 
tively. “ Ye heard th’ mon himsilf say as how 
he was to mate th’ Tory at th’ Randalls’, 
did n’t yez?” 

“That is what he said.” 

“Thin thot’s th’ place for us.” 

“But we'll get there long before the 
time.” 

“Sure we will. We can keep wan eye on 
th’ house, an’ th’ ither on th’ thrail, an’ if 
anny wan do be coomin’ we’ll sphy him out. 
Answer me that, will yez?” 
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“T’m not cross-eyed, Tim; I can’t look in 
two directions at the same time.” 

“No more ye can’t, me darlint,” laughed 
Timothy. ‘ But we kin rest up a bit, an’ thin, 
too, we ll know phwat we’re doin’. If anny wan 
goes into th’ house we ’ll sphy th’ robber.” 

“ Yes, if we can keep watch, Tim,” Heber 
assented. ‘‘ Suppose there are more than the 
two men we ’re looking for that come, though. 
What ’ll we do then?” 

* We’ll be after takin’ th’ whole o’ thim.” 

Heber laughed, and for a time the two men 
moved forward in silence. The night was 
upon them, and the region through which 
they were moving was bleak and drear. The 
March wind was shrill, and the leafless trees 
swayed and whistled almost as if they were 
warning the men that their errand was as 
perilous as it was useless. And Heber, in a 
measure, responded to the dreariness of the 
prevailing gloom. He did not know what the 
treacherous Mohawks might be plotting, and 
that the red men were hostile there was no 
question in his mind. However, there was 
comfort in the presence of Timothy, and the 
Irishman’s confidence was a source of inspira- 
tion, even in the midst of the darkness 
through which they were moving. 
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“‘T’ve niver in me loife seen this Johnson 
Hall,” suggested Timothy at last, breaking in 
upon the silence. 

“Haven't you? You may see it before 
we’re back in Cherry Valley. It’s a great 
place, Tim; it’s a great place.” 

“So they tell me.” 

“Yes. You know Sir William Johnson 
owned more than twenty-six thousand acres 
here on the west of the Hudson. A good 
many settlers came and cleared up some of 
the land, and built their own houses on the 
tract. Of course they never had any title to 
their clearings, but Sir William did n’t disturb 
any of them. In fact, he was glad to have 
them come. But now, you see, that’s the very 
thing that is making so much of the trouble. 
Every one of these settlers feels as if he was 
in duty bound to stand by Sir John, now that 
Sir William is dead, and you know just what 
that means as well as I do.” 

““ Yis, sor, Oi do thot. Oi’m thinkin’ these 
Johnsons must be a bit homesick, seein’ as 
how they all o’ thim made a run o’ it for 
Canada whin we would n’t let Johnnie Bur- 
goyne’s little men come down to thim at all, 
at alls? 


“‘They probably are if reports are true, and 
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what ’s more they don’t seem to be giving up 
the idea of coming back to the Hall, and 
bringing their friends with them. It’s a great 
place though, Tim, and if you had seen it you 
would understand why they didn’t want to 
give it up. There’s a big building of wood, 
though it looks as if it was made of stone. 
Then there are two big wings to this main 
building, though they ’re not quite so large as 
that is, and they are both built of stone. 
Then there are barns and cabins, and I don’t 
know what all. They used to have great times 
there in Sir William’s day. He was a big- 
hearted man, and had more influence with the 
Indians than any man in the colony. And his 
own people— why, they just idolized him, 
and would do anything in the world he 
wanted them to do. He was always good to 
the poor. Indeed, there was n’t a man in New 
York that gave away half as much as he did. 
He would invite the whole countryside to 
come up to Mount Johnson, or to Johnson 
Hall, several times a year, and he would make 
them remember the day as long as they lived. 
He was great for all kinds of sports — gun- 
ning, fishing, horse-racing, and I don’t know 
what all. I was there one time —it was when 
I was fourteen years old—and they were 
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electing officers for the militia. I remember 
there was a tie for the place of second lieu- 
tenant, and when the men couldn’t settle it 
they appealed to Sir Wilham to say which 
should have the office. He just laughed and 
said, ‘ Let them strip and have it out. I want 
the best man to have the commission.’ ”’ 

“ Ach! the darlint!”’ said Timothy. “ An’ 
which wan won?” 

“ T don’t remember.” 

“Too bad! Maybe they ’Il be after settlin’ 
it ag’in some toime ?”’ 

“Perhaps. Tim, don’t you think we ought 
to stop talking? We don’t know who is fol- 
lowing us or who may be watching.” 

“'Thrue for yez. Oi always said thot yez 
had a wise head.” 

It was almost daylight when the two men 
arrived near the place they were seeking. 
Heber, who had never been in the home of the 
Randalls, was ignorant of the locality, but his 
companion was positive that the place was 
just before them. To all appearances the for- 
est was unbroken and there was no clearing 
that Heber was able to see. He halted how- 
ever at the Irishman’s suggestion and peered 
intently all about him. 


Suddenly he turned sharply about and said 
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in a low voice, *‘ Tim, there ’s smoke over there 
to the left.” 

“ Thrue for yez,” responded Timothy after 
one quick glance in the direction Heber had 
indicated. “Come on. We’ll have a peep.” 

Together, moving cautiously and slowly, 
the two men crept nearer the place and in a 
brief time arrived at a spot from which they 
could plainly see the source of the smoke they 
had discovered. A huge iron boiler was rest- 
ing on a rude stone fireplace, beneath which 
a brisk fire of logs was burning. The odor at 
once betrayed the meaning of what he saw, and 
Heber knew that some one was “ boiling down 
sap, as the task of making maple sugar was 
commonly termed by the settlers. At first he 
was unable to perceive who was engaged in 
the occupation, but in a brief time a young 
girl — apparently of his own age — stepped 
forth from the log hut and, approaching the 
fire, threw upon it some fresh logs and then 
with a long ladle thoroughly stirred the con- 
tents of the huge iron kettle. Evidently she 
was unaware that she was being watched, and 
her air of confidence and the sturdy strength 
she plainly possessed were apparent to both 
beholders. 

“ Haber,” said Timothy in a whisper which 
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was so loud that Heber raised his hand in 
caution, “it’s for me to lave yez here.” 

“No, no,” protested Heber quickly. 

“Vis, sor. Oi’ll come back fer yez, but 
Oi’ll go back a bit an’ thin have a look at th’ 
ither soide o’ th’ place. Oi’ll come fer yez.” 

Before Heber could protest, Timothy was 
gone and the younger man was left alone 
staring at the girl, who as yet was evidently 
unaware that any one was near. For a time 
she was busied in her task, and then, standing 
erect, gazed directly at the place where Heber 
was standing. 

Instantly convinced that his presence was 
discovered, Heber stepped forward, although 
he could hardly have explained to himself why 
he did so. For a moment the girl plainly was 
startled by his unlooked-for approach. She 
glanced quickly at a rifle that was leaning 
against a tree, but did not offer to grasp it. 

“‘Good-morning to you,” said Heber in some 
confusion, as he approached the place where 
she was standing. 

“ Good-morning, sir,’ she replied quietly. 
Heber could see that she was not frightened 
and was also aware of the fact that the girl 
before him was certainly a most attractive 
person. Her dark eyes, lithe figure, black 
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hair, and her air of fearlessness were all strik- 
ing, and it was also at once evident that of 
the two she was the much more self-possessed. 

“You are working early,” he ventured to 
suggest. 

“You might better say ‘ late,’”’ she replied 
with a smile. “J have been here since twelve 
o'clock, and it is now almost time for my 
sister to spell me.” 

“Your ‘sister’? Don’t your menfolk do 
this work ?” 

“The Randall boys are all girls,” she re- 
sponded with a laugh; “so if the work is to 
be done, usually one of us three has to do it.” 

“ Randall.”’ Heber was instantly alert. Tim- 
othy then had been correct, and they had 
arrived at the very place they were seeking. 
With increased interest he looked at the girl. 
Certainly she did not appear to be either a 
traitor or a Tory. Perhaps the stories had 
been exaggerated, he thought. “But you 
have a father,” he ventured to say aloud. 
“ Does n’t he do a part of this work? Or does 
he leave it all for his girls to do?” 

“ My father? There’s enough for him to 
do without this. Times like these don’t give 
the menfolks much chance. If we want any 
sugar we have to make it ourselves.” 
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“ Yes, they are hard, for everybody.” 

“Why do you say that? What do you 
know ?”’ she demanded. 

“¢ What everybody knows. Here, let me lift 
them!’ Heber suddenly added as the girl 
turned to pour the contents of some heavy 
wooden buckets into the great kettle. 

“Thank you, kind sir,” laughed the girl 
mockingly as she lightly lifted the buckets 
and poured the sap into the boiler before 
Heber was able to grasp them. 

“You certainly are able to do what most 
girls could n’t.” 

“ Am I? You seem to know a good deal 
about me, though I confess I don’t even know 
who you are or what brought you here at this 
time in the morning.” The girl was speaking 
quietly, but Heber knew that she was expect- 
ing him to explain himself and his presence. 

“Ts your father at home?” he inquired in 
some confusion. 

“‘T have n’t been in the house for six hours, 
so I can’t say. I will go and see if you will 
attend to this fire while [’m gone and will 
tell me who it is that wants to see him.” 

“T’ll attend to the fires,” said Heber quickly 
as he placed his gun against a tree and at once 
grasped a log. There was no plan in his mind, 
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though he was positive that of all men the 
one whom he least desired to see was the 
father of this girl. 

“T’ll be back soon,” she said quickly as 
she at once departed. 

Heber stood for a moment looking at the 
place where she had disappeared. The confu- 
sion was still in his mind, and he was striving 
to think how he might best explain his pre- 
sence to Mr. Randall when he should return 
with his daughter. And some explanation 
must be found speedily, he assured himself. 
If there was only some way of letting Timothy 
know the course events had taken. He glanced 
for amoment about him, but the Irishman was 
nowhere to be seen. He turned once more, 
and again seizing a log threw it upon the fire. 
Another log was required and again he stooped 
to lift one. 

Heber never was able to explain fully just 
what then occurred. Suddenly, almost as if 
they had dropped from the sky, seven Indians 
threw themselves upon him. The cry that rose 
to his lips was stifled before he could give it 
utterance. A band was drawn tightly across 
his mouth, and his hands were securely bound 
behind his back. As soon as this had been 
accomplished he was led swiftly by the Mo- 
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hawks — for Heber was able to see his captors 
and instantly recognized them as some of the 
warriors who had been present at the council 
at Johnstown — within the forest. Nota word 
had been spoken, and the entire proceeding 
had been so swift and silent that Heber was 
almost dazed by the suddenness with which he 
had been seized. 

He was aware that he was led directly to 
the hut from which he and Timothy had seen 
the girl emerge only a few moments before. 
He was thrown upon the ground, the dog, 
which now for the first time he was aware had 
accompanied the Mohawks, was also left within 
the hut, the door was closed and securely 
fastened, and the Indians at once departed, 
leaving him alone with the dog. 

Several minutes elapsed before Heber was 
able to think clearly about his predicament. 
The tightness of the thongs that bound his 
wrists left no question as to the fact of his own 
helplessness. He next thought of Timothy 
and wondered if the Mohawks had been aware 
also of the Irishman’s presence and had gone 
to secure him. Had the girl known that the 
Indians were near? Was it possible that she 
herself had assisted in his capture? The ques- 
tion was promptly answered by Heber in the 
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negative. She did not even know who he was, 
or at least he had not told her his name. 

The hours slowly passed, but no one re- 
turned to the hut. The dog was his sole com- 
panion, and he was aware of its presence by 
the low growl that greeted any movement on 
his part. Even the pain caused by his thongs 
after a time could not overcome his weariness, 
and Heber dozed or slept a part of the day. 

It was dark when the Indians returned. 
Not a sound had been heard by Heber through- 
out the day, and he was in ignorance of Tim- 
othy’s fate and of what his own was to be. 
At dusk the Mohawks again entered the hut 
and seated themselves in a circle about him, 
while the dog was left outside as a guard. In 
low tones the red men conversed for a time, 
while Heber, who understood a part of what 
was said, listened intently. 


CHAPTER IV 


A NOVEL HIDING-PLACE 


Tue few words that he comprehended made 
Heber aware that the Mohawks were discuss- 
ing what should be done with their prisoner 
on the morrow. There was a division of 
opinion, but it was plain to Heber that some 
were in favor of ridding themselves of his 
presence at once by summary means. The 
decision was finally postponed till morning, 
and the conversation turned at once to other 
themes. The few words which Heber occa- 
sionally understood led him to believe that he 
himself had not been deceived in believing 
that Guy Carleton had indeed been in the 
region and that the very Indians before him 
had already met him in conference or were 
about to do so; Heber was unable to determine 
which. Not a word had been spoken concern- 
ing Timothy Murphy, and the prisoner was 
in complete ignorance as to the fate of his 
recent companion. 

His thoughts, however, were for the most 
part confined to his own predicament, and 
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when in a brief time two of the Indians arose 
and removed the thongs by which his wrists 
were bound his alarm instantly increased. 
Not a word was spoken, but he was not long 
left in ignorance as to what was to be done 
with him. The thong was twice wrapped 
about his body just beneath his arms and 
then was passed about the bodies of two of 
the men, who at once indicated that Heber 
was to lie upon the floor of the hut, placing 
himself between the two. 

His hands were now free, he realized by the 
pain which the returning circulation caused ; 
but the pain was forgotten in the light of the 
problem that faced him. Escape was wellnigh 
impossible. Seven Mohawks were within the 
hut, and outside was the savage brute. Every 
movement of the prisoner would be felt by 
the men to whom he was bound, and yet to 
remain where he was would be to face the 
uncertain fate of the morrow. Whatever 
might then occur would soon decide the out- 
come for him. If his eaptors should find that 
his presence in any way was an inconvenience, 
they would rid themselves of him with no 
more thought than they might bestow upon 
a rabbit of the forest. 

The darkness deepened while these thoughts 
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were passing through Heber’s mind. The 
silence within the hut was broken somewhat 
by the sounds the sleepers made. It was evi- 
dent that they were in no fear of discovery 
and equally apparent that they were confident 
the dog would prevent the departure of any 
one from within the hut without the know- 
ledge of the other inmates. 

Heber turned first to one side and then to 
the other and was convinced that the two men 
to whom he was bound were sleeping, as all 
their comrades were. The fact was not a 
source of much comfort or hope, as he knew, 
for the slightest movement on his part would 
arouse the men from their slumbers. 

For a long time he lay motionless, striving 
to think out some plan of relief. Again and 
again his thoughts turned to Timothy. If the 
Irishman was safe and aware of the plight of 
his companion, Heber knew that not even the 

fact that seven of the Mohawks were there 
would deter Timothy from attempting his 
rescue. But the rifleman knew no more of 
Heber’s whereabouts than Heber knew of his, 
or, at least, the young prisoner so believed, 
and slight was the hope of aid from that 
quarter. 

Heber’s hands were aching, and he was 
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pressing one against the other as he stretched 
them both above his head for relief. Sud- 
denly he withdrew them hastily and a low 
exclamation almost escaped his lips, for he had 
thrust one of them against some object that 
had cut the skin so that he could feel the 
blood trickling from his fingertips. He re- 
pressed his feelings instantly as he thought of 
what the fact itself might mean to him. A 
knife? A hatchet? Huis bands were free and 
he could investigate. He waited until he was 
satisfied that no one had been aroused. The 
deep, regular breathing of the men beside him 
continued unbroken. Cautiously Heber thrust 
a hand in the direction of the unknown im- 
plement that had hurt him, and in a moment 
his fingers came in contact with the object he 
was seeking. It was not a knife, but a bit of 
glass that had been left on the floor of the 
hut. The edge of it was keen, as he had good 
reason to know, and slowly and with the ut- 
most care he drew it to him and began to 
work with it on the thongs by which he was 
bound. At frequent intervals he paused in 
his occupation to assure himself that his 
actions were not discovered, and then with 
redoubled eagerness, that led, however, to in- 
creased carefulness, he continued at his task. 
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The keen edge of the glass soon severed the 
bands, but Heber waited until several minutes 
had elapsed before he ventured to attempt to 
unwind the thongs. At last, still believing 
that his action was not observed, he slowly 
pulled one of the severed cords, and then after 
a long delay succeeded in withdrawing the 
other. Once more he waited, lstening in- 
tently to the sounds of the deep and regular 
breathing of the men upon the floor of the 
hut. In the dim light their forms could be 
seen, but there was nothing in the sight to 
lead Heber to believe that any one was watch- 
ing him. Slowly he arose and once more 
paused, his heart beating violently and his 
hand trembling. The door was partly open 
and the light was sufficient to enable him to 
see that not one of the Mohawks stirred. Evi- 
dently they had no fears for themselves and 
were so confident that their prisoner could 
not escape that they had neglected even the 
ordinary precaution of establishing a guard. 
Convinced that thus far his actions had not 
been observed, Heber slipped cautiously from 
the midst and moved slowly toward the door. 
Several times he halted and gazed at the sleep- 
ing men, but still no one moved. At last the 
door was gained. He waited for a moment 
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even then to turn and look once more at the 
places where his captors lay. They were as 
motionless as if they had been statues. He 
glanced out of doors, striving to discover 
where the dog was. He was aware that his 
flight would instantly be discovered when the 
dog was aroused, but he was trusting to the 
darkness and the dense forest to enable him 
to make good his flight. The dog was no- 
where to be seen, and Heber decided that 
instead of the swift flight he had planned to 
make from the hut to the woods, which were 
not more than ten yards distant, he would move 
slowly and cautiously. If the dog should by 
any chance not be aroused, then he himself 
would be still more secure. 

The excitement under which he was labor- 
ing was intense, but his actions were as delib- 
erate as if the result of his efforts might not 
mean life itself. Cautiously he stepped forth 
from the hut and in a moment perceived the 
dog approaching, growling low as he drew 
near. Had the dog been the only enemy to 
be faced, Heber would not have feared; but 
the animal doubtless would give the alarm 
that would quickly arouse the sleeping war- 
riors and bring them upon him in swift pur- 
suit. Quickly he stooped, and, seizing a large 
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chip which was near his feet, he threw it with 
all his strength at the snarling cur. Then 
instantly summoning all his strength to his 
aid, he leaped toward the adjacent forest. 
With snarls and loud yelping the dog in- 
stantly turned and sped after him, and almost 
at the same moment Heber was aware of a 
commotion within the hut behind him. It 
was too late to retreat, and swiftly he bounded 
forward. His sole hope lay in being able to 
gain the shelter of the forest before the 
Mohawks could fire at him. He was bending 
low and exerting himself as never he had 
done before, nor had a few yards ever before 
seemed to him to cover so long a distance. 
Nearer and nearer he drew to the shelter he 
was seeking. His efforts seemed to him to 
bring forth a groan with every leap. Suddenly 
and just before he reached the border, his foot 
was caught by a projecting root of a tree and 
he was thrown headlong upon his face and at 
the same time the rifles were discharged by 
the Mohawks. The report sounded unnatu- 
rally loud, and he was convinced that he could 
hear the bullets as they whistled over his head. 
Perhaps his fall had saved his life, he thought; 
but without delaying an instant he leaped to his 
feet and bounded forward within the forest. 
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With the shelter of the great trees once 
gained, his speed increased. Unmindful of 
the direction in which he was fleeing, mind- 
ful only of the pursuit which he knew was 
now upon hin, he ran swiftly forward, dodg- 
ing the trees in his pathway and leaping from 
mound to mound over the uneven ground. 
He had not gone far before he was aware that 
the dog was upon him. In desperation he 
stopped abruptly and, as the savage brute 
leaped upon him with a snarl, succeeded in 
grasping the animal by the throat. His de- 
speration provided additional strength and his 
hands closed fiercely upon the neck, and then 
with one supreme effort he flung the dog far 
to one side. 

Without pausing to glance behind him, he 
resumed his flight and darted ahead once 
more, aware that his pursuers could not be 
far behind him. His very desperation lent 
him additional strength. To be taken now 
would mean that even the place of a captive 
would no longer be his, for he would be dealt 
with in a manner he understood only too 
well. On and still on he ran, convinced that 
he could hear the sounds of his pursuers. His 
eyes were somewhat accustomed by this time 
to the gloom of the forest and he found but 
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little difficulty in selecting his way. He could 
hear the dog, too, once more, and he was 
aware that his peril was increased. His sole 
hope lay in the swiftness of his flight. He 
knew that the Mohawks were fleet-footed and 
even more tireless than he. All conception of 
time and distance was speedily lost. It might 
have been hours since his flight began, but he 
did not falter. He could hear the dog more 
plainly and the fear in his heart became 
greater ; and escape was now more difficult, 
perhaps hopeless. 

Suddenly he perceived in the dim light a 
huge fallen tree directly in his pathway. 
Despite his excitement, he thought of the great 
wind that must have torn the trunk from its 
place and he could almost hear the mighty 
crash with which the monarch had fallen to 
the ground. But the trunk was hollow, for he 
could see the great hole that was directly in 
front of him. Hardly realizing what he was 
doing, without a thought of what the conse- 
quences might be, he instantly threw himself 
into the tempting place of refuge and then 
crept forward on his hands and knees far 
within the hollow tree. 

When he had gone what seemed to him 
many feet, he paused and listened intently. 
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Faintly the yelpings of the dog eould be 
heard, and for a moment he was convinced 
that his hiding-place had been discovered. 
In desperation he strove to turn himself about 
within the inclosure so that he might be en- 
abled to face his foe if the dog should venture 
within the hollow log, but the place was too 
narrow to permit the reversal of his position 
to be made. For a moment, almost overcome 
by his fears and excitement, he remained mo- 
tionless. Faint and far away the cries of the 
dog sounded, but they did not cease. Doubt- 
less, he concluded, the animal had followed 
him, but either had lost the scent or had been 
afraid to venture within the log. The Mo- 
hawks, however, would speedily discover the 
hiding-place and doubtless would find means 
of driving him forth. In an agony of suspense 
he waited. Soon the barking of the dog could 
no longer be heard, but the silence might 
mean only that his masters had set about 
measures of their own. Trembling with fear, 
he remained motionless in his refuge and 
waited. The darkness was dense and he was 
cramped by the narrowness of his quarters. 
The suspense too was wellnigh unbearable, 
but there was no escape. Heber was con- 
vinced that his sole hope rested upon remain- 
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ing where he then was, although every mo- 
ment he expected to detect the smoke of the 
fire which he had no doubt his enemies would 
kindle at the opening of the hollow tree in 
their purpose to compel him to crawl forth 
from his shelter. 

The moments passed, how many he could 
not even conjecture, and still there were no 
signs of trouble. A silence rested over the 
place, and not even the dog could be heard. 
A ray of hope crept into his heart, but he 
knew it would not be wise to withdraw, for it 
was more than probable that some one of the 
Mohawks might have been left as a guard 
while his companions had gone on to convince 
themselves that their recent prisoner had not 
escaped in the forest. 

Striving to restrain his feelings, Heber 
waited. The weariness caused by his cramped 
position was greater than that which his 
greatest endeavors had produced. Still con- 
vinced that he must remain where he then 
was, he waited till the hours passed and he was 
confident that the morning could not be far 
away, although the darkness in his hiding- 
place was as deep as when first he had entered. 

At last, he resolved to make his way to the 
exit. It was a labor that was most difficult, 
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and he was compelled to break in frequently 
upon his efforts as the dust and bits of de- 
cayed wood rendered his breathing extremely 
hard. After a long effort he came to a place 
where he was enabled to turn about, and with 
his face toward the exit he was able to move 
more easily. He could see that the faint light 
before him was not that of morning, but he 
would wait no longer, he assured himself. 
With increased energy he crept forward and 
was within a few feet of the exit when sud- 
denly he paused and listened intently. In a 
moment he was convinced that the Mohawks 
had returned. He could hear their voices and 
even distinguish some of the words that were 
spoken, and then was aware that some of the 
Indians were seated on the tree directly above 
him. 


CHAPTER V 


A REFUGE 


Tue few words which Heber was able to hear 
were ignored in the presence of a new and far 
more threatening peril that speedily arose. 
Directly in front of the place where he was 
concealed a fire had been kindled, as he was 
soon aware. Unable as he was to see what 
the Mohawks were doing, he was not long left 
in ignorance as to their plans. The great fear 
that at first almost overwhelmed him when he 
was aware of the fire, that he was about to be 
“smoked out” of his hiding-place, was soon 
relieved when he perceived the odor of roast- 
ing mutton. Instantly he concluded that the 
Indians had abandoned their search for him 
and had slain a sheep from a small flock 
which he and Timothy Murphy had seen on 
the preceding afternoon. The red men did 
not then know of his presence, he hastily con- 
cluded, and it was by mere chance that they 
had selected the place as the one where their 
fresh meat was to be roasted. 

The feeling of elation that came with the 
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thought was speedily lost, however, when 
Heber was aware that the fire had been made 
directly against the trunk of the fallen tree and 
was burning through the thin wood. The heat 
soon became intense. The smoke made its 
way through the cracks and it was difficult 
for him to breathe. What he had feared as a 
design had come to pass by mere chance, and 
his predicament was as perilous as that which 
he had feared before. 

Slowly he crawled a few feet back from the 
place where the fire had been kindled, but even 
then the relief was but slight. The heat was 
still intense and the smoke was wellnigh unen- 
durable. Several times he was almost com- 
pelled to sneeze, and saved himself only by 
burying his face in his hands. His body was 
covered with perspiration and his breathing 
was choked and difficult. In spite of his dis- 
comfort, however, he almost laughed as he 
heard the words of the Indians, who evidently 
were talking about his escape, which they at- 
tributed to the powers and assistance of evil 
spirits. 

How he was able to endure the long strain 
he never was able to explain, but somehow the 
time passed. The log was charred in places 
and the Mohawks must have seen that it was 
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hollow, but for some reason they did not in- 
vestigate and not even the dog ventured into 
the hiding-place. Doubtless, Heber thought, 
they did not suspect that any one could be 
within the fallen tree for the reason that the 
heat and smoke of their fire would have driven 
any one who had sought its shelter from such 
a refuge. 

At last the fires smouldered and the Indians 
began their feasting. In spite of the loss of 
their prisoner they were in high spirits, and 
Heber could hear the name of Colonel Guy 
Carleton mentioned several times. He had not 
then been deceived, and the man had really 
been in the vicinity. He waited to hear some 
reference to the fate of Timothy, but not once 
was his name mentioned, nor was George 
Cuck spoken of by any one in the party. The 
relief that came from the dying down of the 
fire was a source of some comfort to Heber, 
who felt as if he had been “ steamed,” as he 
afterwards described his experience. Alert to 
every word and action of his recent captors, he 
waited with such patience as he could com- 
mand for the Indians to disclose what their 
plans were to be. He could hear what was 
said more distinctly, as the fires had left some 
openings in the side of the hollow tree. 
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W henat last their hunger had been appeased, 
it was suggested that one of their number should 
be left in the vicinity to maintain a watch for 
the possible return of their recent prisoner, 
while the remainder were to push on fora place 
the name of which Heber was unable to hear. 
His curiosity was not so keen as his feeling 
of relief at the thought of their departure, how- 
ever, and he was more than content if only 
they would go. The silence that soon rested 
over the place convinced him that the red 
men had indeed departed, but he was not able 
to discover whether or not some one of their 
number had been left as a watch, in accordance 
with the suggestion that had been made. His 
first impulse to withdraw at once from his 
shelter he restrained, aware as he was of the 
peril from the guard that might have been 
left in the region. 

He listened for some sound which might in- 
dicate that some one was near, but the silence 
remained unbroken. The sunlight streamed 
through the crannies, but there was nothing 
to indicate the presence of any watching 
Mohawk. Heber was well aware that all this 
did not imply that the man was not there, 
and in deep suspense he waited for the hours 
to pass. Hven the discomfort of his position 
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was ignored in his eagerness to learn of the 
possible presence of a Mohawk. 

At last, when he concluded that several 
hours must have elapsed since the departure 
of the band, he slowly crawled toward the 
exit. His excitement increased as he drew 
near the opening, and he frequently stopped 
and listened. Not a sound broke in upon the 
silence, however, and at last he gained the 
exit. 

Before he crawled outside he slowly lifted 
his head and looked about him. Instantly 
he dropped back as he perceived a Mohawk 
seated upon the extreme end of the tree. For- 
tunately the Indian’s back was turned toward 
him and he was not discovered. Trembling, 
Heber hastily drew back and cautiously re- 
treated a few feet within the log, exerting 
himself to the utmost to avoid making any 
sound or movement that might reveal his 
presence. His head was now toward the open- 
ing and he could plainly see into the forest 
there, and at the same time it was not likely 
that he himself could be seen by any one out- 
side unless there was a search for him being 
made. In a moment his alarm increased when 
he heard the soft tread of the warrior on the 
trunk of the tree directly above him. Fearful 
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that his presence was suspected, afraid to move 
lest any action on his part might increase the 
suspicions which he was afraid had already 
been aroused, he waited, his body trembling 
as with an ague. The Mohawk leaped from 
the tree to the ground directly in front of the 
opening and for an instant Heber expected to 
see the dark face peering into the hollow. 
But the man moved on without halting, Heber 
breathlessly watching his every movement and 
hastily crawling to the exit when he was 
aware that the Mohawk appeared to be mov- 
ing on through the forest. 

Quickly Heber crawled forth from the hol- 
low log when the Indian had gone on into the 
forest, and then darted for the shelter of one 
of the largest of the nearby trees. Almost in- 
stinctively he turned and gazed behind him 
to make certain that his presence was not dis- 
covered by any one in that part of the forest. 
Satisfied that he was not observed, he peered 
from behind his refuge in the direction in 
which the Indian had disappeared, but the 
Mohawk was no longer to be seen. 

Heber’s first thought was to turn and run 
in the direction opposite to that which the 
Mohawk had taken, but he quickly decided not 
to do so as he thought the Indian might be 
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making a circle of the region and in that event 
he might discover the presence of his recent 
prisoner the more readily. T’o remain where 
he was then was impossible, and Heber soon 
began to move in the direction in which the 
Mohawk had himself gone. He darted from 
tree to tree, maintaining a careful outlook 
before him, fearful every moment of discover- 
ing the return of his enemy. 

Ignorant of the immediate vicinity, not 
fully positive as to his directions, trembling 
in his excitement, and fearful of what might 
be before him, Heber nevertheless continued 
on his way for several minutes. He had passed 
beyond the sight of the log which had been 
his refuge, and about him was only the deso- 
late forest. The March wind was blowing 
sharply in his face, but 1t did not cool his per- 
spiring brow. With every advance, however, 
he was convinced that he was gaining safety, 
and steadily he continued on his way. 

He had darted behind a huge chestnut tree, 
and was about to turn and peer behind him to 
make certain that his flight had not been per- 
ceived by any lurking enemy there, when he 
was startled by the report of a gun, and heard 
the bullet as it struck the bark just above his 
head. Instantly he perceived at his left and 
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distant a hundred feet or more the very In- 
dian whom he had a few minutes before seen 
near the hollow log into which he had crawled. 
Despite his alarm and the fact that the Mo- 
hawk’s gun had been discharged and conse- 
quently was harmless for a brief time, Heber 
turned instantly and exerting all his strength 
darted into the forest that extended to his right. 
A shout from the Mohawk greeted his action, 
and Heber was aware that the pursuit had 
instantly been begun. 

Heber Otis was one of the fleetest-footed 
lads in all the region of Cherry Valley, but it 
is safe to affirm that never before had he run 
as he did that day. Not once did he glance 
behind him as he leaped over the fallen trees 
or darted amongst the rocks and_ brush. 
Swiftly and still more swiftly he sped on, un- 
mindful of what might be before him, intent 
only upon escaping the Mohawk who could 
not be far behind. His sole hope of safety lay 
in his ability to gain at the very beginning of 
the race upon his adversary, who, Heber well 
knew, in a long-continued flight would cer- 
tainly overtake him. Accordingly the speed 
of the fleeing lad was marvelous even to him- 
self as he began his race for life. He had not 
gone more than three hundred yards, however, 
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when he became aware that he would not be 
able to maintain the speed with which he was 
running. It had been long since he had tasted 
food, and the experiences of the night had 
been of a character that had left him in poor 
condition for a test of endurance. 

Almost in despair he glanced about him, 
seeking for some place of refuge or some 
means of defense, but nothing that might aid 
him could he discover. For an imstant he 
glanced behind him without checking his 
speed, but the Mohawk could not be seen any- 
where. Well aware that failure to perceive 
his enemy did not imply that the pursuit had 
been abandoned, Heber strove to increase his 
speed and ran swiftly on down the hillside 
upon which he now found himself. 

Suddenly, directly before him, with the rear 
of the little building almost resting against 
the great trees of the forest, he perceived a 
log house. Without checking his flight he 
darted about the corner and found himself 
face to face with a young girl standing in the 
rude doorway. One glimpse was sufficient to 
show Heber that she was the very one whom 
he had seen the preceding day in the sugar 
bush, and in spite of his excitement he knew 
that, unaware of the direction he had been 
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following, he had come to the home of the 
Randalls. 

It was too late, however, now to retreat, and 
breathlessly he said to the startled girl, “‘ Hide 
me! Hide me! I’m running for my life! The 
Indians are after me!” 

“‘ How many?” 

~*QOne,” gasped Heber. 

Without hesitating a moment the intrepid 
girl in a low voice said, “ Come!” 

Scarcely aware of what was being done, 
Heber darted into the room after her, and as 
she hastily lifted the cover of a large chest 
that stood against the wall she said, “ Get in 
there !” 

Instantly Heber obeyed, and as soon as he 
was within the cramped quarters the lid was 
closed upon him. He was quickly aware that 
there were gimlet holes in the sides of the box, 
for the light streamed in through them. In 
his excitement he peered through the ones 
nearest his face and could see that the girl had 
gone back to her place in the doorway. Had 
she been alone in the house? The question 
occurred to Heber as he watched her, but ina 
moment it was ignored in the excitement that 
came when he beheld his Indian pursuer ap- 
proach the open door. He was unable to hear 
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what the Mohawk said, but the reply of the 
girl was clear and strong. 

“Go right on! If you run fast enough 
down the road you may catch him. Keep on 
over the bridge, straight past the spring !”’ 

There was an exclamation from the Indian, 
but the conversation abruptly ceased, and 
Heber concluded that the warrior must have 
heeded the girl’s words and hastily departed. 
He could see that she was still standing in the 
doorway. Her face was hidden from his sight, 
but he had no question that she was watching 
the departing Indian. His suspense and ex- 
citement were by no means allayed, though 
he had found shelter for the moment. The 
Mohawk might return, and then, too, the girl 
or her family might not save him when they 
should learn who he was. Mr. Randall was 
known as an intense friend of the king’s men, 
and it was only natural to infer that the in- 
mates of his home would share in his sym- 
pathies. He had, however, gained a respite, 
and breathlessly Heber waited for the girl to 
make her next move. 

He had not long to wait, for after the lapse 
of a half-hour she came to his hiding-place and, 
lifting the cover, said as she glanced down at 
him, “It will be safe for you to come out now,” 


CHAPTER VI 
« JEMIMA” 


Heper, quickly holding up the lid of the great 
chest, stepped forth upon the floor. His alarm 
had not yet departed, and as he glanced 
anxiously about him the girl laughed and 
said, — 

The Mohawk has gone. If you are looking 
for him you will have to make haste.” 

“T don’t want to see him,” responded He- 
ber quickly. 

“So I fancied. How about him? Does he 
want to see you?” 

“‘ Where is he? Has he gone? Which way 
did he go?” said Heber eagerly. 

“The last I saw of him he was running 
down there by the spring. Perhaps I can 
make him hear if I call to him to come back.” 
As she spoke the girl made a motion as if she 
was about to step outside the house and make 
good her word. 

“No! No! Idon’t want him. I only wanted 
to be sure that he was gone.” 

“T don’t see why he should want to see you. 
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You certainly are not a very attractive young 
gentleman — at the present moment.” 

Heber glanced at his clothing and _per- 
ceived that the dust of the decaying log into 
which he had crawled was still clinging to 
him. His hands, and doubtless his face also, 
were covered with the same substance, and as 
he had been “ steamed,” as he expressed it, in 
his hiding-place he had no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the girl before him had spoken 
truly when she had declared that his appear- 
ance had not been attractive. She laughed 
lightly as she followed his glance, and then 
said, “There’s a bucket by the well if you 
want to use it.” 

“YT ’m afraid I shan’t have time.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Your redskin has 
gone and he won’t come back — just yet,” 
she added. “I should really like to see how 
you look when your face is clean.” 

Without a word Heber at once followed 
her directions, and though he kept a care- 
ful lookout he nevertheless made such use 
of the water that was in the bucket that 
when he reéntered the house the traces of 
his recent hiding-place could no longer be 
seen. 

“There! You are more respectable now,” 
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said the girl as he reéntered the house. “1 
really did n’t know just what the color of your 
face was before.” 

“Thank you,” replied Heber, not entirely 
at his ease. “1 think I must go on now. You 
say the Mohawk went —” 

“ Yes, I said he was gone. There isn’t any 
one for you to be afraid of now unless you are 
afraid of me.” 

“ Are you the only one here?”’ 

“You don’t see any one else, do you?” 

“‘ No,” replied Heber, nevertheless glancing 
nervously about him. 

His action caused the girl to laugh lightly 
as she said, “ Well, I’m not going to harm 
you, though I have n’t the least idea who you 
are or why you were running around our 
house as you were.” 

“T was trying to get away from the Mo- 
hawk.” 

“Tt seems to me everybody these days is 
trying to get away from somebody.” 

“Did Colonel Guy Carleton get away last 
night ?” 

The girl’s black eyes flashed for a moment 
as she stared at Heber and then said, ‘‘ What 
do you know about Guy Carleton? How did 
- you know he was here last night ?” 
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“T heard him say he was coming here. 
George Cuck was to be here, too.” 

“Do you know George Cuck ?” 

“T do, to my sorrow.” 

“So do I, and to my sorrow, too. I wish 
he wouldn’t ever show his ugly face here 
again!’ Her face was expressive of her feel- 
ings, and Heber laughed, though he could 
hardly have explained to himself why he did 
so. 

“ Tell me who you are,” demanded the girl. 

“My name is Heber Otis.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“ At Cherry Valley.” 

“Cherry Valley ?”’ repeated the girl slowly. 
“Then what are you doing here? The people 
of Cherry Valley are all for the colonies.” 

“ Can’t one be here and be for the colonies, 
too?” 

“He ought not to be here,” said the girl 
slowly. 

“J told you I was going on. And I am. 
Are you for the king? Your father is, and L 
suppose you are, too.” 

“You may ‘suppose’ what you please,” 
she retorted sharply. 

“T thank you for hiding me anyway,” said 
Heber, preparing to depart. “I don’t know 
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what I would have done if you had n’t helped 
moves) 

“Parson Dunlap tells you to feed your 
enemies, does n’t he?” 

“Do you know Parson Dunlap?” de- 
manded Heber quickly. The Reverend Sam- 
uel Dunlap was the aged minister at Cherry 
Valley and so old now that he was wellnigh 
helpless ; but he was a man deeply beloved by 
all the people of the region. 

“‘T have heard about him,” replied the girl. 
“‘ Did you ever see his wife?” 

“ Yes, | have —a great many times.” 

“Ts she beautiful ? ” 

“ Why, I don’t know. I don’t think I ever 
thought about that. She is such a good 
woman that we never think of her looks. 
Yes, I think she is —”’ 

The girl laughed as she broke in, “I’d 
know if I saw her. I think she must be very 
beautiful to have done what she did.” 

“ What did she do?” 

“Do you mean to tell me you have been 
living at Cherry Valley and have never heard 
what she did ? I mean when she was married.” 

“T never heard. I don’t know what she 
did,” replied Heber in some confusion. 

“ You’d better ask her, then, the next time 
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you see her. No, I’ll tell you myself, for the 
redskins may get you before you ever have a 
chance. You know that Mr. Dunlap came 
from the north of Ireland and settled first in 
New Hampshire, did n’t you?” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

“ What a man!” laughed the girl, and de- 
spite his fears for his own safety Heber 
laughed too, so contagious was the interest she 
manifested. ‘“ Well, he moved on with about 
thirty other people and settled in Cherry Val- 
ley. And he it was who gave the name to the 
settlement too. Some of the people thought 
they ought to name the new place for a town 
in Scotland, but Mr. Dunlap said they ought 
to call it Cherry Valley, there were so many 
wild-cherry trees in blossom at that very time 
there.” 

“T never knew that.” 

“No, you didn’t; and I’m not surprised. 
The idea of living there and never having 
heard about Parson Dunlap’s wife and the 
way she was married!” 

“ What was it?” 

“Why, when Mr. Dunlap came over here 
into this part of the world he left a girl be- 
hind him in Ireland who had promised to 
marry him. He was to come back within 
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seven years, and if anything happened that he 
could n’t or did n’t come in that time then sho 
would be free to marry some one else.” 

* And that was what she did?” 

“Isn’t she Mistress Dunlap?” laughed 
the girl. “ Well, the seven years were almost 
up and it had been a long time since she had 
heard from him or of him. There was another 
young man who was waiting for her, too, all 
the time; but he didn’t go away off to do 
his waiting, for he stayed right there where 
the girl was. He knew what the promise was 
which she had given Mr. Dunlap, and when 
the seven years were almost gone he got her 
to promise him that she would not wait any 
longer, but would marry him.” 

* Who was ‘ him’ ?”’ 

“ Why, the man that had waited for her 
all the time at home, of course! They had 
the day of the wedding all set, and all the ar- 
rangements were made, and it lacked only 
one day of the full seven years during which 
she had promised to wait for Mr. Dunlap to 
come back. She had not heard a word from 
America for almost two years, and of course 
she made up fier mind that Mr. Dunlap was 
dead or that he had forgotten all about his 
promise.” 
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** Where was the dominie all this time ?” 

“T’m coming to that. He hadn’t forgote 
ten, it seems, although I don’t know whether 
I would have waited for him or not when he 
didn’t come for me or send me any word 
either! But he had n’t really forgotten, and 
had set sail for home. He expected to be in 
Ireland, so he afterwards explained, long be- 
fore the time expired, but the ship ran into a 
frightful storm off the coast of Scotland and 
was so badly broken up that the crew had to 
put into a town to have the boat fixed up. 
At last they set sail again, and when Mr. 
Dunlap arrived in the town where the girl 
lived, it was the very day before the wedding.” 

*¢ And she married him instead of the other 
man ?”’ 

“Why, yes, of course. What did you 
think ?” 

“JT didn’t know. What ever became of 
the other man?” 

‘“‘T’m sure I don’t know. He did n’t count, 
anyway.” 

“‘T never heard that story before.”’ 

“ Well, I have, and it’s true, every word of 
Ibs” 

“T’ll ask her about it the very next time I 
see her.” 
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“And will you tell me what she says?” 
inquired the girl eagerly. 

“Yes —only I don’t know what your name 
is.” 
“T thought you did. You mentioned my 
father’s name.” 

“Yes, I know his name is Randall, but what 
is your name?” 

“ My name is Randall, too.” 

“Oh, yes. It’s Jemima Randall.” 

“Jt isn’t Jemima!” 

“ What is it, then?” 

‘TY shall not tell you.” 

All right, Jemima.” 

“Tt isn’t Jemima, I tell you!” 

“So you said, Jemima, but I know it is.” 

“Tf you dare to call me Jemima — ”’ 

“No, I'll not call you that again, Jemima. 
Honestly, I won’t, Jemima.” 

For a moment the two young people stared 
into each other’s face and then both laughed. 

“What did Guy Carleton do here last 
night?” inquired Heber suddenly. 

“T didn’t tell you he was here.” 

“TY knew that without your telling me, 
Jemima.” 

“Tf you know so much, then you don’t need 
me to tell you what he did.” 
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“ George Cuck will tell me.” 

“Let him tell you, then!” retorted the girl 
as a flash of anger spread for a moment over 
her face. “ He’s the worst man I ever saw. 
I wish he would n’t ever come here again! I 
hate him!” 

“Good for you! So do I!” responded He- 
ber cordially. “ But he’s a Tory, you know,” 
he added, “and you say you are a Tory, too.” 

“T didn’t say I was.” 

“ But your father is.” 

“ Never you mind about my father! Even 
if he is— mind you, I’m not saying whether 
he is or not — it doesn’t always follow that 
every girl he has is too, does it?” 

“No,” responded Heber quickly. “I’m 
glad you’re a Whig,” he added warmly. 

“T’m not a Whig!” 

“You’re not a Tory and you’re not a 
Whig — What are you then?” 

“T’m my father’s daughter. I hate the 
whole war. I don’t see any good init. I don’t 
like the Tories and I—” 

“Do lke the Whigs?” suggested Heber. 

“No, I don’t like the Whigs! They ’re 
worse than the Tories in some ways. I never 
saw one yet that looked as if his clothes fitted 
him.” 
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« Thank you! I must not delay any longer,” 
said Heber soberly. 

“‘ Where are you going?” 

“T can’t tell you that, Jemima, for I don’t 
know.” 

“My name isn’t Jemima! Didn't I tell 
you that a score of times?” 

“Only three times, Jemima.” 

“Are you hungry?” suddenly demanded 
the girl. 

“‘ Yes, mistress, 1am. I must tell the truth.” 

“Til get you something to eat. Mr. Dun- 
lap would want me to feed my enemies, 
would n’t he?” 

Without pausing for a reply the girl turned 
into the “ lean-to”’ which served as a kitchen, 
but she had scarcely departed from the room 
when a sound of approaching footsteps caused 
her instantly to return, and the alarm of Heber 
was evidently as great as her own. 


CHAPTER VII 


A LETTER 


STARTLED as Heber was by the unexpected 
sound, there was no opportunity afforded 
either for defense or escape; but his alarm 
quickly subsided when he saw Timothy 
Murphy standing in front of the door and 
looking in surprise first at the girl and then 
at Heber himself. Before either could speak, 
the Inishman, who appeared to be calm, said, 
his eyes twinkling as he spoke, — 

“ An’ thot is why yez left me, is it?” 

“ You left me, Tim. I didn’t leave you,” 
replied Heber. 

“Qi wasn’t blamin’ yez, me boy. Oi was 
after thinkin’ as how ye’d gone to see thot 
the mon was safe.”’ 

“What man?” 

‘“‘ Yer mother’s son, me boy.” 

“Who is that man?” demanded the girl of 
Heber sharply. 

“‘ He’s a friend of mine.” 

‘Then all I can say is that your friends — ” 
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“ Are a bit welcome, mavourneen,” broke 
in Timothy with a laugh and a bow. 

“You may be welcome if you stay long 
enough,” retorted the girl with a glance at He- 
ber so full of meaning that the latter was con- 
fident she was warning them both to be gone. 

“ Come on, Tim, we’ll leave,” said Heber. 

“‘ Where’s yer gun, mon?” asked ‘Timothy. 

“JT’ll tell you about it as we go.” 

“Tsn’t it safe here fora bit? Where are 
yer friends, if Oi may be so bould as t’ in- 
quire?”’ the Irishman added, turning to the 
girl as he spoke. 

“My mother and the girls are in the sugar 
bush. My father and my brothers are — not 
very far away.” 

“It’s the top o’ the mornin’ Oi’d loike to 
be after biddin’ em. Maybe, mavourneen, the 
rascal, George Cuck, or maybe th’ young 
Carleton is wid ’em?” 

The girl’s eyes snapped as she said, “ It 
would not be safe for you to talk in that way 
if they were here.” 

“ Ah, but they’re not here, me darlint. An’ 
Oi know where they be, too. Here, Heber,” he 
added, drawing a letter from his pocket, “do 
yez be after takin’ a good look at that, wil] 
yez!” 
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Heber took the paper which Timothy held 


forth, and read the following : — 


* Johnstown the 9th March 1778 

rei 

“ As the taking of Colonel Carleton is of the 
greatest importance I wish you would use every 
exertion in your power to have him appre- 
hended. I have desired Colonel Livingston, 
who knows him, to let you have any intelli- 
gence he can give and join to them those that I 
have got by one other spy about the dress and 
figure of Carleton. You may send as many 
parties as you please and everywhere you think 
proper and do every convenient thing for dis- 
covering him. I dare say he knows we are 
after him and has nothing in view but to es- 
cape, which I beg you to prevent by all means. 
You may promise in my name fifty guineas in 
hard money, besides every money they can 
find about Carleton, to any party of soldiers 
or Indians who will bring him alive. As every 
one knows now what we send for, there is no 
inconvenience to scatter in the country which 
reward is promised in order to stimulate the 
Indians. 

“‘T have the honor to be, sir, 
“Your most obedient servant 


“The Mqs de Lafayette.” 
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“Where did you get that letter?” de- 
manded Heber, looking up quickly as soon as 
he had read the epistle through. 

“Oh, the marquis an’ Oi, we be great 
frinds.” 

“ Where did you get it, Tim?” 

“Qi’ll be honest wid yez, lad. ’T is acopy 
of a letter what the marquis sint yisterday to 
Colonel Gansevoort at Fort Stanwix.” 

“ Why did he give you a copy?” 

“Why? Soas to git hould of the varmint, 
I suppose.” 

“ Did he give others copies of it, too ?”’ 

“ Be aisy, lad. Ye’ve got th’ litter. Now 
what ll ye do wid yer half o’ the fifty guineas, 
to say nothin’ o’ the goold well find in th’ 
pockets o’ the mon ?” 

** We'll have to get the man himself first. 
Do you know what this letter is?”” demanded 
Heber, turning to the girl, who had been 
listening eagerly to what was being said. 

‘¢ How should I know? I have n’t read it,” 
she retorted. 

“Do you know where Colonel Carleton 
went from here?”’ 

“¢ Yes, sir, I know exactly where he went, 
for I heard him say just where he was going 
and what he was going to do.” 
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“ Where was it?” 

“Do you think I would tell you?” Her 
dark eyes flashed as she spoke, and her face 
betrayed her rising anger. 

“‘ But you said you didn’t like the Tories,’ 
persisted Heber, somewhat abashed. 

“No more do I. But that doesn’t mean 
that I will betray my father’s guest, does it?” 

“‘ Be aisy, lad. Be aisy,” interrupted Timo- 
thy in a loud whisper. “Jist give me a 
wur-rd. Now, me darlint,” and as he spoke 
Timothy turned to the girl, his face lighted 
up by what he conceived must be a smile. 
“Just listen to me a bit. I know where 
there’s a bit o’ silk that would make ye th’ 
envy of ivery gir-rl in Tryon County. Ah, 
but it’s a jewel! *T would look that foine on 
yez that th’ eyes o’ yer own mither would be 
full o’ tears whin she saw yez dressed up fit 
for a quane. Now that silk is yours, mavour- 
neen, if ye’ll jist be after tellin’ me where 
this Guy Carleton is.” 

Despite Timothy’s persuasive ways the girl 
stared at him angrily for a moment and then 
began to laugh. “I’d look fine in silk, 
would n’t I, when no one else in my family was 
wearing anything but homespun ? Go on, you 
and your silk and your blarney ! ” 
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pockit o’ the dress too, me darlint.” 

“1 shall not tell you where Colonel Carleton 
went,” said the girl gently, a smile lurking in 
the corners of her mouth. It was evident that 
she was more amused than offended by the 
proffer of the Irishman. 

“Now, me darlint—” began Timothy 
again. 

“ Not another word!”’ said the girl sharply. 
“1 don’t mind telling you, though, that if you 
both don’t leave this part of the county soon 
you may find Colonel Carleton, and you’ll be 
like the man that tried to catch the panther 
over at the fort last year.”’ 

“ What about him ?” inquired Timothy in- 
nocently. 

‘Why, he went out to catch a panther that 
was reported to be prowling around the 
Woodworths’ place.” 

“ Did he git it?” 

“They thought he must have got it, for 
all they could find, when the men went out 
to look for him afterward, was a piece of 
moccasin and his coonskin cap.” 

“(Come on, Tim,” said Heber, interrupting 
the Irishman, who, he could see, was inclined 
to prolong the interview. “‘ We must start.” 
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‘Indeed, you must,” said the girl. “ Here, 
take this corn bread with you,” she added 
hastily, as she held forth the food she had 
been preparing for her visitor. ‘ I’m going to 
feed my enemy,”’ she added laughingly, “ and 
if you should be so fortunate as to escape 
Colonel Carleton and get back to Cherry 
Valley alive, don’t forget to ask Parson Dun- 
lap about what I told you.” 

“Tl not forget,” called Heber as he and 
his companion at once departed from the 
house. 

They were soon in the forest and were 
following the direction in which the Mohawk 
had disappeared, who had only a short time 
before been pursuing Heber so swiftly when 
the young soldier had been rescued by the 
girl. 

In a few words Heber explained to Timo- 
thy what had befallen him, and in turn learned 
that the Irishman had returned to Johnstown, 
where he had received his copy of the letter 
which Lafayette had written Colonel Ganse- 
voort. He had seen nothing of his enemies, 
however, and then, troubled about his young 
companion, he had set forth once more over the 
same pathway they had followed, and, believ- 
ing that the bolder course was the safer, had 
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approached the house at the very time when 
only Heber and the cirl were within. Timothy 
was thoughtful as ig listened to Heber’s story, 
and A hon he had asked several questions and 
satisfied himself that there was no hope of 
securing his companion’s gun, which had been 
lost in his flight, he said thoughtfully, “ Well, 
lad, there’s nothin’ t’? be done but to put 
straight for the Valley. Whare ye’ll be after 
gittin’ another gun is more’n Qi can tell yez. 
Sure, an’ there’s moighty few t’ be had at 
Cherry Valley.” 

“That ’s so, Tim. Our men lost so many in 
the fight at Oriskany that we have n’t any to 
spare now. I don’t believe there are enough 
to go around.” 

“We'll foind somethin’, me boy, if it’s 
nothin’ more’n a popgun. Oi don’t loike to 
lave this man behind us, though.” 

“ What man?” 

“This Carleton, bedad.” 

‘‘He’ll cover his tracks, or if he doesn’t, 
perhaps they ‘ll get him up at German Flats 
or Stanwix, if he tries to get back to Canada 
that way.” 

Timothy was thoughtful, however, and for 
the time disinclined to talk, and Heber too 
became silent, for there was need of caution 
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now, as he well knew. The snow had not 
entirely disappeared, and the March wind was 
cold. The bleakness of the leafless trees and 
the barren aspect of the hillsides and valleys 
were intensified, and where any tree might be 
the hiding-place of some enemy, there was a 
necessity of caution. Despite the fair words 
of the recent conference, Heber was aware 
that the confidence of the leaders, in whose 
judgment he relied, was not strong in the con- 
tinued friendliness of the tribes whose repre- 
sentatives had assembled at Johnstown. 

When two hours had elapsed Heber sud- 
denly said, “Tim, we’re not taking the 
straight track for the Valley.” 

““ No more are we, me darlint.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Cherry Valley.” 

“ But we’re away out of the course.” 

“Oi’m takin’ the longest way for th’ sake 
o’ bein’ sure,” replied Timothy, his broad face 
lighted up by a smile of good-nature. 

As Heber did not respond, Timothy said, 
“ Haber, what for do yez think that gir-rl 
would not take that silk driss Oi promised 
her?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps because she knew 
you couldn’t get one. You don’t have just 
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the appearance of a man who has— Look 
there! See that!” Heber stopped abruptly, 
and, grasping his companion by the arn, 
poited to a sheltered place on the hillside 
where behind the bare rock he could see two 
Indians seated on the ground, their backs 
against the wall of rock and evidently enjoy- 
ing the warmth which the sunlight afforded. 

“Thot ’s it! They ’re here!” exclaimed 
Timothy, evidently delighted by the sight. 
“ You stay right here, lad, an’ Oi’ll be back 
In wan minute.” 

Ignoring. Heber’s protest, the Irishman 
quickly left him, and, sending forth a call, at 
once began to run toward the place where the 
Indians were to be seen. Who they were or 
what the strange actions of his companion 
might imply, Heber had no means of knowing. 
Restraining his first impulse, which was to 
join Timothy, he remained where he then 
was and interestedly watched the scene before 
him. 

Apparently the arrival of Timothy did not 
surprise the red men, for neither rose from his 
seat as the white man drew near, and soon he 
was seated before them and apparently en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with them. 
Puzzled as Heber was by the sight, he still 
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remained where Timothy had left him, all tke 
time watching the men before him and fear- 
ful of what might befall the daring Irishman. 

A half-hour had elapsed when at last Tim- 
othy arose, and the two Indians at once glided 
into the forest and disappeared from sight. 
A low call from his companion caused Heber 
to run to the place where Timothy was await- 
ing him, and as soon as he had come Timothy 
held forth a paper, which Heber took and 
read : — 


Time draws near; look out; trouble is 
nigh; mind your Torris Brittish officers Sol- 
diers and Negros; in a few days the whole 
Contest may be put to an end; secure your 
Princable Torris ; it was Not long since I lef 
genl. Howe; he means to destroy Philad’a 
and Send all his force to the River and to the 
Kastward and the Indians will come down on 
your Frontiers. Wee find out that we cannot 
Conquor you by fair means. Now no time or 
money or lives will be Spared to do it. I am 
of no small Ranck in the Brittish Service; no 
dare I return ; my life is at Stake. Favor no 
man or soon you will fall, which advice please 
to take from your well wisher — O. EK.’ 

1 A true letter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE RED CHIEF 


“Wuere did you get this, Tim? ” demanded 
Heber, as he glanced up at his companion. 

‘“‘ Rade it t’ me.” 

Heber obediently read the epistle aloud and 
Timothy listened attentively. “It’s thrue, 
iv ry word of it is thrue,” said the Irishman 
solemnly. 

“Where did you get it, Tim?” repeated 
Heber. 

“Th’ Oneida brought it. Give me an 
Oneida iv’ry toime.” 

“ Were you expecting to meet these two 
Oneidas here, Tim?” inquired Heber, glanc- 
ing, as he spoke, at the place where the con- 
ference had been held; for the Indians had 
disappeared as soon as Timothy had turned 
away. 

“Tndade, O1 was.” 

“And this letter was what they were to 
bring you?” 

‘““ 1t was, sor.” 

“ What will you do with it?” 
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“ Give it to Captain Harper, sor.” 

sSIW henpec 

“‘ Jist as soon as me two feet can take me.” 

“ But he’s at the Valley.” 

‘‘ Sure he is, sor.” 

“ Are you going to give up all idea of try- 
ing to take Guy Carleton?” 

“ Indade, O1’m not.” 

“ But you can’t do two things at the same 
time, Tim.” 

“No more Oi can’t,” replied Timothy, 
scratching his head dubiously. “Qi ’Il tell 
yez, me darlint,” he added quickly, his face 
brightening as he spoke. “ QOi’ll stay here 
an’ put me two hands on the mon an’ git 
th’ goold what Monsure Lafeet do be given’, 
an’ you, me boy, shall take th’ bit o’ paper to 
th’ cap’n yirsilf.” 

“‘ You’d do better to come too, Tim,” sug- 
gested Heber. 

“ Niver abit. Oi’ll jine yez a bit later.” 

“ Well, Tim, I must go home.” 

“Sure, ye must.” 

*“ You'll come soon?” 

“Thot O1 will, unliss this mon kapes me 
two hands off him.” 

There were many reasons why Heber be- 
leved he ought to set forth for Cherry Valley 
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at once, not the least of them bemg that he 
was weary from the exertions and the excite- 
ment of the experiences through which he had 
so recently passed. Accordingly he speedily 
set forth on his journey, leaving Timothy to 
accomplish what Heber was convinced was the 
wellnigh impossible task of securing the Brit- 
ish colonel who had dared to enter a region 
where his enemies for the time were in control. 

Despite his weariness, the young man pushed 
forward steadily. He was unarmed, and, aware 
that his peril was not sight, he maintained a 
careful outlook as he proceeded through the 
forest. ‘The sun was shining brightly and 
there was the promise of warmth in its beams. 
As he drew near his home the huge beech and 
maple trees of the forest became interspersed 
with the wild cherry whose prevalence had 
suggested to Parson Dunlap some years before 
the name for the new settlement. The region 
was one with which Heber was entirely famil- 
iar, and with an air of increasing confidence 
he quickened the pace at which he was mov- 
ing, despite the weariness which now was op- 
pressive. 

He had entered upon a pathway that he re- 
cognized as being not more than three miles 
from his home, and, eager in the hope of soon 
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obtaining food and rest, he quickened his pace 
and soon begantorun. Suddenly in the path- 
way before him, he beheld a band of a half- 
dozen men approaching, and instantly he was 
convinced that they were Indians. So near his 
home, however, was he that he resolved to go 
forward and meet them. He well knew that, un- 
armed as he was, his appearance would not pro- 
duce any alarm, while if he should turn about 
and attempt to run he might bring upon him- 
self a pursuit from which there would be no 
escape for him, or else flight on his part might 
cause the men to fire at him. 

Striving to maintain an appearance of bold- 
ness, he advanced until he was so close to the 
little band that he recognized the leaderas an 
Indian named Peter with whom he had fre- 
quently traded at Cherry Valley or Oquago 
before the outbreak of the Revolution. Peter 
was well known as a treacherous man even 
then, and Heber’s fears were not relieved when 
he recognized the warrior. It was true that 
neither Peter nor his comrades were in war 
paint, but Heber’s recent experiences had not 
been of a character to allay his fears. 

The Indians halted as Heber drew near, and 
the latter said calmly, — 

“‘ How do you do, brothers ? ” 
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“How, brother?” responded Peter. 
“¢ Where go?” 

“I’m going home. Where are you going, 
brothers ? ” 

A smile appeared for a moment on the 
leader’s face as he replied, — 

“Go to Susquehanna. Go Johnstown.” 

“‘T just came from there, Peter.” 

“How?” demanded the Indian sharply. 
“ What do, brother? ”’ 

“Oh, General Lafayette and General 
Schuyler were there, and they told the Mo- 
hawks and Senecas that the long arm would 
reach them if they did not join us.” 

“‘ What say, brother ?”’ said Peter, his eyes 
flashing as he spoke. 

“ What did they say? Oh, there was one 
of the Onondagas who said that the words of 
the general were wise. It was only the young 
braves who were not true, and they had been 
led astray by the false promises of the red- 
coats. He said they would all be good now.” 

There was a grunt of disapproval from 
Peter’s companions which clearly indicated 
that they understood what was said, but did 
not by any means approve. Endeavoring to 
conceal his anxiety and apparently ignoring 
the actions of the Indians, Heber said, ‘‘ There 
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is n’t any use in going on there now, Peter. 
They have all gone.” 

“No gone!” said the Indian, shaking his 
head positively. 

“Yes, they have, Peter. The conference 
broke up just as soon as the message was read 
and the chiefs had replied.” 

“No gone!” retorted Peter angrily. 

“‘ Where did you come from, Peter?” in- 
quired Heber, who did not deem it wise to con- 
tinue the conversation on its present lines. 

“ Oquago,” replied Peter, glancing at his 
companions as he spoke. 

“‘ Any one there ?”’ 

What Heber interpreted as an expression of 
amusement appeared for a moment on the 
Indian’s face, and then in all seriousness Peter 
said, ‘‘He there! He there! All there!” 
pointing at his companions as he spoke. 

“‘ Any one there now?” 

““No see. Oquago there. Peter here! No 
see.’ The red man had pointed first in the 
direction of the favorite meeting-place of the 
tribes and then at himself as if he would con- 
vince his hearers that it was impossible for 
one who was so far away to be able to speak 
authoritatively as to the conditions in the dis- 
tant place. 
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It was useless to make further inquiries, 
Heber perceived, but his fears were not allayed 
by the actions of the men before him. The very 
letter which he had in his pocket — though 
who its writer was or when the disjointed note 
had been written, he had no means of know- 
ing — confirmed his fears. His own experiences 
too with the band of Mohawks had been of a 
character that showed only too plainly that 
the words of the conference at Johnstown had 
been vain. It was useless, however, he was 
convinced, to attempt to dissuade Peter and 
his band from going on, and his own safety 
was by no means assured. 

‘“‘ Peter,” he said at last, “ will you stop at 
my house on your way back and tell me what 
you do at Johnstown ?” 

‘See George?” demanded Peter abruptly. 

“ George ? George who?” 

“‘ See George?” repeated the Indian. 

“ George Cuck ?”’ inquired Heber quickly, 
as it flashed upon him that the expedition of 
these Indians might in some way be connected 
with the Tory. 

Peter nodded his head eagerly and then 
said, “‘ Where George ? Where George now ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I saw him, though. There 
was some one with him,” he added. 
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“The last time I saw him he was with 
Colonel Guy Carleton.” Heber had quickly 
decided to test Peter by boldly declaring his 
own knowledge of the presence of the British 
officer in the region. 

An expression of astonishment appeared for 
a moment on Peter’s face, but it quickly 
passed as he inquired calmly, “ Where George 
now ?”’ 

“‘T know where he will be soon.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn the jail at Albany; and you’ll be 
there too, Peter, and so will all your friends, 
if you are found with him.” 

An expression of disgust was the sole re- 
sponse of the Indian, who turned to his fol- 
lowers, and without another word all seven 
passed on into the forest. Heber stood gazing 
at them until every dusky form had disap- 
peared from sight and then resumed his own 
journey homeward. He had arrived at a place 
only a half-mile distant from the one he was 
seeking, when he was again startled by be- 
holding directly in the pathway before him 
another Indian who at once increased his 
alarm. The man was an entire stranger to 
him, but his manner and bearing were such 
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that Heber quickly stooped and grasped the. 
fallen branch of a tree, which would serve as 
a club in his hands, and faced the warrior. 

A smile so evidently friendly appeared on 
the red man’s face at Heber’s action that for a 
moment he was tempted to fling his impro- 
vised weapon away; but he instantly decided 
to retain it despite the apparent friendliness 
of the Indian’s attitude. 

“ Do you know where George Cuck lives ?” 
inquired the warrior in excellent English. 

“ Yes, I know where he used to live,” re- 
plied Heber, puzzled more than alarmed now 
by the question. 

“‘ Why do you say ‘ used’ to live ?” inquired 
the Indian. 

“Because he won’t be seen there again 
very soon.” 

“ Why not?” 

“He is known now for what he is.” 

“What is that ?”’ 

eens Tory. 

“ Has a loyalist no nate here?” 

“‘ Not when he has done what George Cuck 
has.” Heber was marvelously impressed by 
the bearing and dignity of the Indian before 
him, who was so unlike any red man he had 
ever seen before. 
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“ What has he done ?”’ 

“ He has joined Guy Carleton, who is doing 
his best to stir up trouble among all the tribes.” 

What seemed like a flash appeared for a 
moment in the Indian’s eyes and then in quiet 
dignity he said, “I do not think the red men 
will require much to arouse them, for they are 
all ready to defend the lands of their fore- 
fathers.” 

“They may have a different opinion since 
they saw the marquis and heard the letter 
read at Johnstown.” 

“T know about the meeting there.” 

“You do?” exclaimed Heber in surprise, 
still more puzzled by the bearing of this 
strange man before him. The Indian smiled 
but made no reply. 

“They will carry the word to Brant,” 
Heber suggested, “and he will not forget 
Oriskany or the warning either.” 

The effect of Heber’s words was startling. 
An expression of almost ungovernable rage 
appeared on the red man’s face, but it 
quickly passed and in the same quiet manner 
in which he had spoken before, the Indian 
said, — 

“Do you think Brant will ever forget 
Oriskany ? Do you think he will be frightened 
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by such words as were spoken at Johnstown ? 
You do not know him if you do.” 

“No, I don’t know him,” replied Heber 
more boldly, “‘ and I never want to know him, 
either.” 

“ You have seen him, though.” 

“ No, I never saw him.” 

“You see him now.” 

“Brant? Are you Joseph Brant?” de- 
manded Heber, his voice trembling and his 
knees shaking despite his effort to control 
himself. 

The Indian smiled, somewhat sadly Heber 
fancied, drew himself erect, and then in a 
moment his attitude and bearing completely 
changed. 


CHAPTER IX 


A VAIN SEARCH 


“Can you tell me where this man, this George 
Cuck, lives?” inquired Brant once more. 

“T can tell you where he did live, as I told 
you,” replied Heber, “ You’ll not find him at 
home now, though.” 

“ Tell me,” said the Indian quietly. 

“Go back and take the road to the right. 
About two miles from the place where you 
turn into that road you’ll find a house right 
near a bridge that crosses the creek. That’s 
George Cuck’s home, or rather his mother’s.” 

The Indian smiled, expressed his thanks, and 
almost before Heber was aware that he was 
gone, he had turned abruptly and disappeared 
from sight among the great trees of the 
primeval forest. 

Relieved by the departure of his questioner, 
and rejoicing in his own escape, despite his 
weariness, Heber began to run, and avoiding 
the direction which Brant had followed, sped 
on until, when three quarters of an hour had 
elapsed, he entered the presence of Colonel 
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Campbell who that very day had returned from 
the conference at Johnstown. 

Almost breathless from his exertions and 
excitement, Heber related the story of his 
interview with Brant, and the excitement 
among: his hearers was speedily almost as keen 
as his own. A party was formed, of which 
Heber was to be a member, and at once set 
forth with all speed for the house which he had 
reported that the great Indian leader had been 
seeking. When the men drew near the hillside 
below which the rude dwelling of the Cucks 
was located, their precautions increased, and it 
was arranged that Colonel Campbell himself 
and one other man should proceed to the 
house while the remaining part of the band 
should conceal themselves in the adjacent 
forest, prepared to rush forth the moment 
their services might be demanded. The men 
were so arranged that it would be impossible 
for any one to depart from the house without 
being seen, and as soon as the hasty prepara- 
tions had been completed the leader and his 
companion advanced to the low door of the 
log house. From the chimney a light curl of 
smoke was slowly rising, and it was not difh- 
eult for Heber Otis, who was watching the 
proceedings with an excitement he could barely 
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restrain, to decide that surely some one was 
within the dwelling. Steadily, and assuming 
a boldness of manner they were far from 
feeling, the two men approached the door. As 
Heber turned for a moment and glanced at 
the men who were near him he was aware that 
they were all as keenly aroused as he. Nota 
movement of their friends escaped their watch- 
ful eyes, and when at last the colonel boldly 
rapped upon the door the breathing of the 
concealed men was almost audible. 

In a moment the door was opened and 
George Cuck’s mother stood facing her unex- 
pected visitors. For a moment she stared at 
them and then with an exclamation of anger 
shut the door in their faces. 

Turning to his watching comrades, the colo- 
onel called to them to join him and instantly 
the eight men advanced to the place where 
their leader was standing. “She says there is 
no one here,” said the colonel in a low voice, 
“but I think we’d better search the place. 
You are certain, are you,” he demanded of 
Heber, “that it was Brant you saw and that 
he said he was coming here?” 

“1 told you exactly what happened,” replied 
Heber, somewhat hurt by the apparent <uspi 
cion of the leader. 
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“Very well. We’ll make certain of it, 
though I am inclined to think your fears 
were keener than your eyes and ears. How- 
ever, we shall soon know more.” 

Turning to the door, the colonel again rapped 
loudly upon it, and in response to his summons 
the door was quickly flung open and George 
Cuck’s mother, angry or alarmed, Heber could 
not determine which, once more stood before 
them. 

“Well, what do you want now?” she 
snapped. 

“We want Brant. We want to speak to 
him.” 

“He isn’t here!’ and as she spoke the 
woman made a motion as if she was about to 
close the door again. 

‘“¢ Has he been here?”’ demanded the colo- 
onel. 

“ Has who been here?” 

“ Joseph Brant.” 

“J guess I’d ’a’ known it if he had.” 

“Of course you would, and that is why I 
apie." 

“ Well, he isn’t here. If you won’t take my 
word for it, come in and see for yourselves ! 
If my son was home you wouldn’t treat a 
widow woman like this,” she added tartly. 
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“Tt would be better for your son if he was 
here,’ replied the colonel, as, beckoning te 
Heber and two of his men to follow, he stepped 
into the house. 

“ Well, he is n’t, an’ I’m glad of it,” snapped 
the woman. ‘And the Indian isn’t here, 
either. Just take a good look and satisfy 
yourselves.” 

‘“¢ We shall be obliged to do so,”’ replied the 
colonel mildly. 

At his word a careful search of the entire 
house was made, but not a sign of the Indian’s 
presence or that any one had recently been 
there could be discovered. 

When the search had been completed, be- 
fore the men rejoined their fellows, the colonel 
said to Heber, “ I am sure you were mistaken, 
my boy. It was impossible for Brant to be 
anywhere in this vicinity. The last reports 
we heard of him were that he had not left 
Niagara.” 

“Of course he is n’t hereabout!”’ broke in 
Mrs. Cuck. 

“T have told you all I know,” said Heber. 
There was a question in his own mind now 
as to whether or not the Indian whom he had 
seen had been the great Brant. And yet as 
he recalled the interview, the description of 
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the chief certainly coincided with the appear- 
ance of the warrior. 

“¢ Where is your son ?’’demanded the colo- 
nel, turning again to the woman. 

“ That ’s nothing to you! He isn’t here, 
thank goodness! Poor boy, everybody was 
against him here. He never had a fair chance 
in Cherry Valley!” 

“¢ We'll take a look about the premises be- 
fore we go,’ said the colonel, ignoring the 
woman and turning again to his men. “ It is 
well to be certain, and while we are here we 
might as well examine the whole place.” 

A careful search, however, failed to reveal 
the presence of any one, and satisfied that 
Brant at least was not there, the men prepared 
to return. 

The failure to discover any one was doubly 
depressing to Heber. In addition to the ques- 
tion in his own mind now was the incredulity 
of the men, and he felt that he had fallen in their 
estimation. And yet as he left the band to go 
to his own home the impression which the un- 
known Indian had produced upon him became 
again vivid. The bearing of the warrior, the 
intelligence that had been manifest in his face, 
his correct English, his fire and force, all 
stamped him as being of a type different from 
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any of the red men he had ever before 
seen. 

The recollection of the interview, however, 
was in a measure forgotten when he found 
himself once more in his own home. The wel- 
come he received and the pride of his younger 
brothers in the details of the adventures he 
related were of themselves inspiring, while the 
interest in his reports was so keen that 
he was compelled again and again to describe 
all that he had seen. Heber was too wearied, 
however, to continue long, and as soon as pos- 
sible after he had eaten the supper which his 
mother prepared, he withdrew to the low room 
in the upper part of the building where, cast- 
ing himself upon his bed, he slept until late 
in the following day. 

As soon as he had assisted in the tasks of 
the morning he set forth for the Valley. Nor 
was he surprised to learn that there was un- 
usual activity among the men. Acting upon 
the directions of General Lafayette, the up- 
per and middle and lower forts were being 
strengthened, and when Heber took his part 
in the labors that followed in the spring days 
he was as keenly alert to the reports that 
were continually coming as he had previously 
been to the experiences he himself had had. 
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And whether Brant had been in the region or 
not, there was soon no question as to the activ- 
ity of the red men. It was said that a large 
body had assembled at Oquago, some miles 
to the north of Cherry Valley, and there were 
reports that could neither be confirmed nor de- 
nied that Brant himself was with the warriors 
and was planning a campaign against the scat- 
tered and well-nigh defenseless people of the 
region. Indeed, so terrified had many of the 
families become that they had gone for safety 
to Albany, and petition after petition was sent 
to the leaders begging that at least sufficient 
forces should be sent to allay the fears of the 
settlers and prevent a further exodus. A new 
fort had been erected in addition to the three 
which had been strengthened, and every pre- 
caution was taken, although Colonel Campbell 
himself professed to believe that the people 
were unduly alarmed and that no serious 
trouble was to be feared. 

But straggling bands of the red men were 
more frequently reported, and one day, when 
Heber’s younger brother Nathan, who with 
other lads had caught something of the prevail- 
ing sentiment and had organized themselves 
into a “ company ” that, equipped with wooden 
guns, paraded in front of the fort, came back 
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from one of their numerous ‘ expeditions” 
against the Indians and reported that they had 
actually been driven home by a force of twenty 
red men who had surprised them on their 
march, the troubled settlers became unusually 
aroused. 

Up to this time Heber had heard nothing 
of George Cuck, nor had Timothy Murphy re- 
turned from his quest of Colonel Carleton. 
On this very day, however, when Heber was 
returning to his home after his labors at the 
fort, he was hailed by Timothy himself, and 
with the Irishman was Solomon Wright, a tall, 
ungainly man fifty years of age, who beside the 
short and sturdy Timothy presented an ap- 
pearance that was marked indeed. Solomon 
had only one arm, having lost the other 
years before in the battle of Lake George, 
where Colonel Ephraim Williams had fallen ; 
and his own experiences in the French and 
Indian wars Solomon never was weary of 
relating. 

“ Ah, me darlint! It’s glad Oi am to see 
yez!” exclaimed Timothy as he approached 
and hailed Heber. “’T is a long day since yez 
left me.” 

““T didn’t leave you, Tim. You left me,” 
responded Heber, delighted to welcome his 
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friend again. “‘ What did you do with Colonel 
Carleton? And have you brought the gold 
home with you?” 

“ Bedad, an’ it wasa troifle heavy, lad. But 
there’s foive pounds of it for yez.” 

“For me? Is that so?” laughed Heber, 
who was aware from the Irishman’s manner 
that his plan had failed. “ Who is keeping it 
for me?” 

“Guy Carleton is kapin’ it, bad luck to 
him !” 

“Why did n’t you keep the colonel then ?”’ 

“‘Indade, an’ he would n’t stan’ still long 
enough for me to put me two hands on him.” 

“That was too bad. And has he got 
away ?”’ 

“He has thot! He heard as how Oi was 
after him an’ so he turned an’ flid back to 
Canada. But Oi’m not done wid hin, yit, an’ 
whin Oi mate him O1’ll jist make him dooble 
it all!” 

“ He won’t do it, Timothy,” said Solomon 
solemnly. “ When I was at Fort George” — 

“Go on wid yer Fort George!” interrupted 
Timothy testily. “‘ Who cares aboot yer Fort 
George annyway ? It’s worn out Oi am wid yer 
tale !”’ 

Unmoved by the rebuff, Solomon tried to 
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begin again, but before he could speak Timo- 
thy, turning to Heber, said, — 

“ Yez know the redskins are at Unadilla?” 

“‘ Yes, I have heard they were. Everybody 
here has heard it,” said Heber soberly. 

“ Well, thin, we ’re goin’ to find out a bit 
more.” 

‘‘ What is to be done, Tim?” 

“Tt’s Cap'n McKean phwats doin’ it, but 
he’s got t’ have you an’ me wid him, Heber. 
Will ye go?” 

‘“‘ And me, too,” suggested Solomon, “ I’m 
going. Captain McKean knows that my ex- 
perience at Fort George” — 

“Go on wid yer Fort George! If Cap’n 
McKean had heard o’ yer thrials there as 
miny toimes as Oi have he’d lave yez home for 
fear ye’d scare th’ redskins wid yer tales.” 
Timothy’s twinkling eyes belied the rudeness 
of his speech, and the solemn-visaged Solomon 
was 1n no wise abashed. 

“What is it, Timothy ?” inquired Heber 
earnestly. 

“It’s jist this, me darlint. Cap’n McKean 
wants you an’ me an’ a half a dozen min an’ 
Solomon here to go along wid him t’ foind out 
if the Senecas and all th’ rist o’ th’ red divils 
is raly where they say they is. Will yez go?” 
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“ Of course I will.” ; 
‘Shure O1 know’d ye’d say th’ word. An’, 
Haber,” added Timothy in a hoarse whisper, 
“Oi ’ve a word for yez — from th’ gurl at the 


Randalls’.”’ 


CHAPTER X 


AN INVESTIGATING PARTY 


“For me?” inquired Heber in surprise. 
“When did you see her?” 

“In me travels oop an’ down th’ Valley 
lookin’ for Guy Carleton, bad luck to him! 
She says to me, ‘Tell young Masther Otis 
that Oi’ll be obliged t’ him if he will kape 
his neighbors from coomin’ here. They’re a 
nuisance,’ says she. ‘ Kape thim t’ home where 
they belong. An’ jist till him, too —’ says 
she. ‘ Till who,’ says O1. ¢ Till young Misther 
Otis,’ says she. ‘Till him phwat?’ says Oi. 
‘Till him,’ says she, ‘that me name is not 
Jemima,’ says she. ‘Oi niver thought yer 
name was Jemima,’ says Oi. An’ thin, Haber, 
she jist laughed a bit an’ niver another word 
did she say. Now, lad, what did she mane 
whin she sint word f’ yez for to kape yer 
neighbors at home? Did she mane me, think 
yez? Sure, an’ Oi shan’t be goin’ there ag’in 
very soon unliss Guy Carleton comes down 
an’ tries to sthir up th’ redskins more than 
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he has done already, which Oi don’t belave 
would be possible, all the same.” 

“T think she meant George Cuck, Tim,” 
replied Heber. “‘ Her father is a Tory, but she 
doesn’t want George around any more than 
we do.” 

“ An’ who does want th’ rascal? Nather 
the heavens above nor earth benathe!”’ 

“We want him here, Tim, and we want 
him very badly.” 

“¢ An’ what for?” 

“Because — ah, well, Tim, he ’s wanted very 
much, that’s all I can say now.” 

“YT understand ye parfectly,” replied Tim- 
othy, winking solemnly as he glanced at Solo- 
mon. “ Ye naden’t say another wor-rd, except 
that ye ’ll go wid us in the marnin’.” 

“T’ve said that already, Tim.” 

‘So ye did. Well, since Oi have a bit o’ 
toime off an’ ye urge me so hard that Oi can’t 
rasist, Oi’ll go on home wid ye an’ take 
sooper at yer house.” 

“The very thing, Timothy, and Solomon 
must come too. We'll all be glad to have 
you.” 

“ That ’s what Oi understood ye to be say- 
in’. Oi can’t rasist yer pladin’ so Oi’ll have 
to do it on Solomon’s account annyway.”’ 
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In a brief time the three men arrived at 
Heber’s home, and there was no question as 
to the welcome of the visitors. The children 
at once gathered about Timothy, examining 
his double-barreled rifle, which was a source 
of never-failing interest to them. With all of 
Timothy’s good-natured boasting his skill as 
a rifleman was the one topic on which he was 
silent. And yet in all the Valley there was no 
shot like him. Indeed the fame of all of Mor- 
gan’s riflemen was known throughout the 
region, and the Irishman’s own prowess was 
not the least of the causes of his popularity. 

Nothing would satisfy Heber’s younger 
brothers save an exhibition of his marksman- 
ship at the time, and at last Timothy reluc- 
tantly took his rifle and went forth from the 
house. 

“ Jist wan shot Oi’ll make, an’ no more,” 
said Timothy positively. “‘ Now what shall it 
be?” 

“There ’s a chipmunk on the log down the 
road! ”’ exclaimed little Benjamin Otis, point- 
ing toward a spot fifty yards distant where 
the nimble little animal could be plainly seen 
skipping along the ground. 

“No, no!” said Timothy. “The little 
baste is havin’ too good a toime. Why should 
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Oi harm him at all? Lave him be. Oi’ll till 
ye what Oi’ll do. O17ll hit that branch the 
little rascal is standin’ on there so impudent- 
like, an’ Oi ll make him jump. But Oi won’t 
harm him.” 

Bringing his rifle quickly to his shoulder, 
Timothy fired, and the splinters of the broken 
branch flew all about the startled little animal, 
which instantly darted into the woods and was 
seen no more. A shout of delight greeted the 
exploit, and Heber, who also had been watch- 
ing the man, said quickly, “ Tim, I wish you’d 
show me how you do it!” 

“°T is as aisy as brathin’. All ye have 
to do is jist to git yer sight right an’ ’tis 
done.” 

“Tt is when you do it, but not so sure when 
I try it,” laughed Heber. 

“Yell come toit, lad; yell come to it.” 

“T hope so. Tim, is it true that every one 
of Morgan’s riflemen can hit a running squir- 
rel at a distance of a hundred yards?” 

“Some of thim can do it.” 

“Can you?” 

‘Oi have done it.” 

“Do it now, Timothy,” exclaimed Ben- 
jamin. “ Do it now!” 

“No, lad. We’ve had orders not t’ waste 
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our powder on such small game. We may 
want iv’ry grain afore th’ summer ’s gone.” 

It was evident that Timothy was in earnest, 
and without a word the little party returned 
to the house, where supper was waiting for 
them. The conversation naturally turned upon 
the condition of affairs in the vicinity, and 
the reports that the activity of the Indians, 
who were said already to have assembled in 
great numbers at Unadilla, was increasing, 
made every one, including even Timothy him- 
self, somewhat anxious. 

“Tis strange,” said Solomon, “ that at the 
battle of Lake George the Indians should have 
been against us and that now they should take 
up against our side too. One would naturally 
think they ’d side with us.” 

“Not at all, at all,” said Timothy. “It’s 
that fight at Lake George what turns ’em 
ag’inst th’ Amiricans.”’ 

“ Why should it? ” inquired Solomon inno- 
cently. 

“ Well, it’s this way, ye see,” explained 
Timothy. “ They ’re a bit tired o’ hearin’ 0’ 
what took place there, an’ anny man what 
says ‘Lake George’ t’ thim is pretty sartain 
t’ be put out o’ th’ way. Oi’ve filt a bit like 
thot mesilf. Solomon, ye’re a good mon even 
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if ye haven’t but one fist, but Oi can’t hold 
on much longer. If ye say ‘ Lake George’ to 
me ag’in, why O1’ll not be responsible for th’ 
consequinces. “Tis a fair warnin’ O1’m givin’ 
yez, so hould yer pace while ye can.” 

“But Lake George was a great battle,” 
protested Solomon. “It was there that 
Colonel Ephraim Williams fell ”’— 

“ An’ a pity it is that he fell alone.” 

“ But he didn’t fall alone,’ said Solomon. 
* We lost more than a”— 

“Qh, go on wid yer losses! ’T is a pity ye 
didn’t lose yer tongue, mon, instid o’ yer 
fist. What’s a man widout his two fists?” 

“There’s a difference between a man and 
a fist.” 

“Go on! Go on!” retorted Timothy. 
“ Still, Solomon, ye ’re as good a one-fisted 
man as iver Oi see. QOi’ll be honest wid ye.” 

Timothy’s good-natured railing was under- 
stood by all except Solomon himself and did 
not interfere with the supper even with him. 
As soon, however, as the family left the table, 
Timothy and Solomon returned to the fort, 
Heber having promised to be there early on 
the following morning. The expedition on 
which he was about to go was not without 
its peril, but as it was planned mostly to as- 
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certain the numbers of the red men and if 
possible find out what their designs were, 
there was less anxiety in the household than 
would have been felt had another purpose 
been in the mind of Captain McKean, who 
was known to be a daring and somewhat 
reckless leader. 

The sun had not appeared in the eastern 
sky, when on the following morning Heber 
approached the fort. Early as it was, however, 
the little force of ten men were all ready to 
set forth on their expedition. To Heber’s de- 
light Timothy brought him a rifle which, he 
explained, he had secured at Fort Dayton and 
had reserved for his young friend. As Heber’s 
own rifle had heen lost a few weeks before in 
his flight from the Mohawks, he was doubly 
rejoiced to receive the present from his friend. 

In a brief time the men departed, marching 
in single file and moving swiftly through the 
forest, with Captain McKean in advance and 
Timothy Murphy as a rear guard. The day 
was warm and the sunlight, as it filtered 
through the leaves of the forest, was unusually 
bright, or so it seemed to Heber. The bushes 
appeared to be alive with birds, and their songs 
could be heard on every side. Following the 
trail the men moved on in silence and with- 
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out a halt until noon, when they rested beside 
a stream that noisily found its way down the 
hillside. Not a sign of their enemy had been 
seen and the peacefulness of the day seemed 
to belie all possibility of peril. 

After a brief rest the advance was resumed, 
the same line of march as before being still 
observed. A more careful outlook was main- 
tained now, for they were twenty miles nearer 
the assembling-place of their enemies than 
they had been before, and additional precau- 
tions were required. For an hour more they 
continued on their march, and then the captain 
led the way toward a clearing which as the 
men drew near they could see was of greater 
pretensions than the ordinary abode of the 
settlers. A Quaker named Sleeper dwelt there, 
Captain McKean explained, and he himself 
was personally acquainted with the man. 

As the band drew near the house, the 
Quaker was seen in the doorway awaiting their 
approach, though there was apparently little 
of pleasure in his greeting. 

“We’re looking for the rascal Brant,” 
explained the captain as his men halted. 

‘He is not here, Friend Robert.” 

“ Flave you seen him lately ? Has he been 


here ?” 
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‘Friend Robert, I will tell thee truly. 
Joseph and fifty of his warriors were here an 
hour ago.” 

“ An hour!” exclaimed the captain hastily. 
“ Which way did they go?” 

“T cannot tell thee, for I do not know.” 

“ Are they coming back here?” 

“Tt is possible they may return.” 

“ Did they say anything about it?” 

“ Joseph did not tell me.” 

The replies of the Quaker were not entirely 
satisfactory, and the glances of the men at 
one another were as indicative of their suspi- 
cions as of their fears. 

“This is a good house you have here,” 
remarked Captain McKean, who had quietly 
been observing the details of the place. 

‘Thank thee, Friend Robert. It is a mod- 
est abode but comfortable.” 

“T think we’ll have to use it.’ 

“ For what purpose wilt thou use it, Friend 
Robert?” exclaimed the Quaker aghast. 

“Qh, it’s strong and with just a little fix- 
ing up it will do very well as a fort. We’ll 
come in and look it over a little more care- 
fully, but 1 am sure if Brant and his fiends 
come we can stand them off for a while any- 
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way. 
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“Nay! Nay! Friend Robert, thou wilt not 
do so! Lam aman of peace. I have no part 
nor lot in this unseemly quarrel between the 
colonies and the king. Thou wilt not make 
me to suffer for thine own bloodthirsty deeds, 
surely thou wilt not.” 

“Surely I ‘wilt,’”’ retorted the captain, 
“and I’ll not waste any more time or words 
here, either! You know what these red devils 
are doing. They have burned six houses and 
scalped a score or more of people in the Valley 
already. They ’ll get your scalp too if you 
don’t turn in and help.” 

“But I have no quarrel. I choose neither 
side’ — began the Quaker. 

“No side except your own,” retorted the 
captain brutally. ‘“ You'll look out for that 
all right. Get down below your skin, and 
you’re as bad as Shylock.” 

“T am a man of peace,” protested the 
Quaker warmly. 

“¢We that is not for me is against me.’ 
Perhaps you may have heard that before. 
It’s as true as that you’re to turn the left 
cheek when some one smites you on the right, 
We’ll have to use your house.” 

“But consider my family, wilt thou not?” 
begged the man. ‘“'They have not been mo- 
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lested thus far. If thou wilt fight thy battles 
of blood here—”’ 

“Tt will be our fight and not yours,” inter- 
rupted the captain. 

“But I beg of thee, Friend Robert, I beg 
of thee to consider —”’ 

“Oi say, Cap’n,” interrupted Timothy Mur- 
phy, “lave the mon alone. His barn is as 
good for us as his house. Jist have a look at 
it wid your own eyes an’ see.” 

As Timothy’s suggestion was approved by 
the men, the worthy captain relented and the 
relief in the expression of Mr. Sleeper’s face 
was almost ludicrous when it was explained 
to him that his family would be left un- 
disturbed in the house, while the band sought 
the shelter of his barn. In a brief time all ten 
had entered the building, which was unusually 
good for its kind, and as the darkness fell, 
Timothy and Heber were stationed as guards, 
and were to serve until relieved by the cap- 
tain. ‘Timothy was stationed in the darkness 
near one end of the barn, and near the other 
Heber took his place, and soon the trees of 
the forest were their sole companions. For a 
time the silence was unbroken, but when two 
hours had elapsed a change came, as startling 
as it was unexpected. 


CHAPTER XI 


A LETTER TO BRANT 


THE moon had risen and its light threw the 
shadows of the trembling leaves of the trees 
into dancing and fantastic forms. The great 
forest, silent and sombre, stretched away in 
the distance, but Heber’s watchfulness did not 
decrease, in spite of the monotony of his vigil. 
Aware as he was of the methods employed by 
his enemies and of the responsibility which 
had been placed upon himself as a guard, he 
had maintained a careful outlook, scrutinizing 
the adjacent region and prepared instantly to 
give warning of the approach of any lurking 
foe. 

In his eagerness Heber had advanced into 
the forest several yards beyond the place 
where he had first taken his position, and was 
standing with his back against one of the 
large trees. Not a sound had been heard to 
alarm him, but there was a feeling of fear in 
his heart which he vainly endeavored to as- 
sure himself was groundless. In the midst of 
the silence there suddenly came a sharp hiss 
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close to his ears and this was instantly fol- 
lowed by a sound that he recognized as that 
made by an arrow striking the bark of the 
tree just above his head. 

Instantly Heber darted to one side and for 
a moment crouched low, listening and peering 
intently all about him. The direction from 
which the arrow had come was apparent, and 
he had darted to the opposite side of the tree 
to protect himself, at the same time cautiously 
gazing in the direction from which the weapon 
had come. As the slow moments passed, not 
a sound could be heard to indicate that the 
peril was to be renewed, but Heber was too 
well.aware of the methods of the red men to 
believe for a moment that the danger was 
past. 

When however some time had elapsed and 
there was no return of the unseen enemy, 
Heber slowly began to withdraw from the posi- 
tion he held, hoping by a circuitous route to 
join Timothy and explain to the Irishman 
what had occurred. Noiselessly he drew back, 
stepping carefully and striving to avoid the 
dead branches that were all about him on the 
ground. Turning partly around, he saw at his 
side a large and somewhat open clump of 
bushes, and in the midst of it there was for a 
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moment a slight movement that mignt have 
been made by some animal concealed there. 

Without any thought that the place might 
be the hiding-place of his enemy, Heber 
stepped noiselessly forward. In a moment 
however, he perceived his mistake, for instead 
of the form being that of some harmless ani- 
mal, he could see that it was that of an Indian 
who had been creeping on hands and knees 
and doubtless following him in his retreat. 
At that very moment the Indian had risen 
and his rifle was being brought to his shoulder. 
It was too late even then for Heber to swing 
his own gun forward, cock it, and bring it to 
his shoulder. Convinced that his enemy was 
about to fire, Heber leaned forward, and just 
at the moment when the Indian’s finger 
touched the trigger, he cast himself forward 
on the ground as the loud report of the rifle 
rang out. 

There was a shout from the red man, who, 
without reloading his gun, leaped forward as 
the young soldier fell. Heber could see his 
movements and as he brought his own rifle 
forward he felt for a moment of the priming 
and almost groaned aloud when he perceived 
that not a grain of powder was in the pan. 
He must use his gun as a club he instantly 
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decided, but he would keep his position on 
the ground until the red man was almost upon 
him and then he would leap to his feet and 
defend himself. 

He could see as the Indian bounded for- 
ward that he was of unusual size. Indeed, in 
the dim light the warrior seemed to be huge, 
and for an instant Heber was tempted to 
shout and call for aid. Believing, however, 
that the red man had not reloaded his weapon, 
doubtless having been convinced when Heber 
fell that he had brought the young soldier 
to the ground with his shot, the call was not 
given, and with every muscle tense he awaited 
the onslaught. Only a few yards were to be 
covered, and just before the man was* upon 
him Heber leaped to his feet and swung his 
gun high above his head. 

An exclamation of surprise escaped the In- 
dian’s lips at the unexpected animation of his 
victim, and stepping back he hastily grasped 
his tomahawk and prepared to throw it. The 
size of the man, as he stood before Heber, was 
even greater than the latter had at first con- 
ceived, for he towered in the moonlight 
higher, Heber was convinced, than any one 
he ever before had seen. There was no time 
for considering such things, however, and 
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aware that he was beset by a new and perhaps 
greater peril, Heber darted for the shelter of 
one of the larger trees. 

Before he had reached it, however, two 
shots were fired by some one whom Heber 
could not see, but he instantly recognized the 
reports as those of Timothy’s double-barreled 
rifle. ‘The Indian pitched forward upon the 
ground and did not move, and a moment later 
the Irishman himself could be seen as he ad- 
vanced from the midst of the trees. 

“Haber! Haber!” called Timothy in a 
loud whisper. “‘ Are ye hurrt, lad?” 

“No, Tim, I’m all right.” 

“Thot’s good fer yez. Now we’ll be after 
having a look at the spalpeen;”’ and as he 
spoke Timothy advanced toward the prostrate 
form. 

“ Hold on, Tim! hold on!” called Heber 
excitedly. “He may be shamming.” 

“ Niver a bit! Th’ mon doesn’t live what 
purtinds after Oi ve sighted him wid me 
roifle.” 

“This fellow does n’t, anyway,” said Heber 
solemnly, glancing at the motionless form. 
“There may be some others hereabouts. 
We’d better tell the captain about it.” 

“Tf th’ cap’n has n’t been waked up afore 
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this, thin there isn’t a bit o’ use in tellin’ 
him. Three shots an’ a yell— Ah, there 
they be!” he added quickly as the forms of 
several men could be seen approaching from 
the barn. 

The newcomers were Captain McKean and 
three of his men who had been aroused by 
the shots and had hastened to the spot. In a 
few words Heber related what had occurred, 
and the captain, bending for a moment over 
the body of the fallen Indian, said : — 

“He was a monster. I never saw such a 
man. He must have been at least six feet and 
a half tall.” 

“‘Thot’s th’ rason why he took his tumble,” 
said Timothy who, as we know, was of short 
stature. “If his head had been nearer his 
feet, he’d a’ stood a chance o’ bein’ carried 
off in a different way.” 

“ Not with your rifle aimed at him, Tim,” 
suggested Captain McKean. 

“But, cap’n,’ said Timothy, ignoring the im- 
plied compliment, “don’t yez think we’re 
makin’ too good a mark here for some more 
o the redskins? This feller may not have 
been alone here, Oi’m thinkin’.” 

“‘He’s the only one,” replied Captain Mc- 
Kean. 
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“‘ How do yez be after knowin’ that ?”’ 

“ By the signs, Tim. But we’ll go back. 
I don’t want to expose you any more than I’m 
obliged to.” 

“Suit yerself, cap’n, ’tis all wan t’ me me- 
silf.”’ 

The little party at once returned to the barn, 
where it was arranged that the guard should 
be doubled. In the morning, however, it was 
reported that there had not been any signs 
discovered of the further presence of their 
foes, and as soon as the party had prepared 
and eaten their breakfast they at once sought 
out the Quaker in his house. 

“ Well, Friend Robert, art thou ready to re- 
turn to Cherry Valley?” inquired the man, 
glancing suspiciously at them as they stood 
together in front of the house. 

“T’m ready to go when I’ve got what I 
came for,” responded the captain. 

“Did Joseph give it to thee last night ?”’ 

“¢ Joseph’? Joseph who?” 

Joseph Brant.” 

“ Was Brant here last night ?’’ demanded 
the captain in consternation. 

“ He was here. From his words I suspected 
he would see thee.”’ 

“Did you tell him we were here ?”’ 
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“ He was already aware of it, Friend Rob- 
ert,” said the Quaker. 

“In your house? Right here? Brant 
here?” 

“That is what I told thee.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before. You 
knew what I wanted. You knew what I came 
for, and here comes this renegade redskin right 
up to us and you know it and never so much 
as whisper a word. I’ve a mind to burn your 
house down on your head!” 

Captain McKean was angry and the peace- 
ful Quaker for a moment stared at him with 
such an expression of alarm on his face that 
the blustering captain laughed. 

“Surely, surely, Friend Robert, thou dost 
not mean thy words! I am a man of peace. 
I have no quarrel with either side” — 

“ Yes, but you give shelter to Joe Brant !”’ 

“Nay, nay. I did not give him shelter, 
Friend Robert. He came to the door and 
summoned me. He told me of thy presence 
and warned me that trouble would be mine if 
I did not bid thee go.” 

“He did, did he? Why didn’t he come 
and drive us away himself ?” 

“* He said he would see thee.” 


“ Well, if he knew where I was why did n’t 
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he come and do it? Here, give me a paper! 
Have you a quill?” 

“J have, Friend Robert, GRO I cannot 
understand ’’ — 

‘Let me have the paper. You don’t have 
to understand.” 

The angry captain seated himself before 
the kitchen table and upon the paper which 
the Quaker gave him at once penned the fol- 
lowing note : — 


To Joz Brant — 

You are a raskill as every one knows. 
Why don’t you stop your fightin’ womin 
and childrenn and come out like a man? If 
you will cum to Cherry Valley I will meet 
you either single-handed or alone just whch 
you wish tho I have no hope you will do it. 
If you will cum to Cherry Valley I will agree 
to change you from a Brant to a Goose whch 
every bodie knows you are. So help me God. 


Ros’r McKean. 


“There!”’ said the captain, “that may 
start him up! What do you think, Tim?” 
he inquired after he had read his message 
aloud. 

“Tis moighty foine, cap’n, an’ no mistake. 
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But how are yez goin’ t’ sind th’ letter to th’ 
varmint ?”’ 

“T’m not going to send it, I’m going to 
leave it here with this man,” said the captain, 
pointing at Mr. Sleeper as he spoke. ‘“ He’ll 
see him. It isn’t the first time Brant has 
been here. I don’t know, though,” he added 
thoughtfully, “ but I would do better to leave 
it on a stick out here on the Indian trail. 
Some redskin may find it and if he does 
Brant may get it, while if I leave it here it 
may be there won’t be anything but the ashes 
of this house left the next time Brant comes 
this way.” 

The face of the Quaker was deadly pale and 
it was with difficulty that he replied to the 
many questions the captain then asked, — just 
at what time in the night Brant had come, 
when he had departed, whither he had gone, 
— all these and many more questions Captain 
McKean asked, but the information he re- 
ceived was neither clear nor full.® 

At last, when the men had departed from 
the house, without explaining any of their 
plans to the Quaker, and had advanced a mile 
or more upon their journey, the captain halted 
his band and said, “ Instead 0’ keeping on 
this way I’m going to divide you up into 
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three companies. [ll let Tim and Heber and 
Solomon go out toward the river. We'll not 
try to meet again, but you’re to find out all 
you can and report within two or three days 
at the Valley.” 

Several of the men were selected to accom- 
pany the captain, who was planning to proceed 
in the direction in which the band had for- 
merly been moving, while a third detachment 
was to proceed to the right, and as soon as 
any reliable information of importance had 
been secured, a hasty return to Cherry Valley 
was to be made. 

The band at once dispersed according to 
the directions of the captain, and about two 
hours afterward Heber and his two comrades 
arrived at the bank of the little river they 
were seeking. Here a brief halt was made and 
it was agreed that before they proceeded fur- 
ther on their way Heber should go alone for a 
distance up the stream, while Solomon was left 
in camp, and Timothy went down the river to 
make such discoveries as might be in his 
power. They were not to be gone more than 
three hours, and it was agreed that in that 
time all three should meet at the place where 
Solomon was to await their coming. 

Heber had not been gone more than a half- 
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hour when he perceived a canoe with three 
Indians in it coming down the river. That 
he himself had not been seen he was con- 
vinced, and taking a position behind one of 
the great trees on the bank he watched the 
occupants of the swiftly moving canoe; but 
in a moment he became intensely excited as 
he noticed that its course had been abruptly 
changed and that it was headed directly for 
the place where he himself was standing. 


CHAPTER XII 


INFORMATION 


ReEsTRAINING the first impulse that arose in 
his head, which was to fire at the approach- 
ing party in the hope of driving them away, 
Heber waited until the canoe was driven 
ashore and all three of the red men stepped 
out upon the bank. The first one to land was 
“Indian Peter,” and knowing well his treach- 
erous ways Heber’s fears were not allayed 
by the sight. Apparently the Indians were 
not suspicious of the presence of any of 
their enemies, and many of the precautions 
which they usually adopted were disregarded. 

As Heber watched them he was surprised 
to see that they were about to prepare a meal, 
not even avoiding the making of a fire, which 
by its smoke would certainly reveal their pre- 
sence to their enemies if any were near. It 
was evident either that they had no fear, or, 
as was more likely, that they did not believe 
their white foes were anywhere in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

For a brief time Heber watched their 
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preparations, and then cautiously and slowly 
withdrew until he was no longer afraid that 
his footsteps would be heard. Then he began 
to run, and increasing his speed as he pro- 
ceeded soon arrived at the place where Solo- 
mon had been left. The man was still there, 
but Timothy was nowhere to be seen. 

“Where’s Tim ?” inquired Heber breath- 
lessly as he joined his companion. 

“T don’t know. He hasn’t come back yet. 
Anything wrong, Heber ? 

“Wrong ?’ I should say there was! 
Three Mohawks have landed on the bank 
of the river about a half-mile from here.” 

“ How many ? ” 

«< Three.” 

“ What are they doing ?” 

“ Cooking. Which way did Tim go? I 
must find him.” 

“Nay, nay. That is not the way we did it 
at the battle of Lake George. You might 
lose him while you were looking for him, and 
if he should come back and find you gone, 
then Tim would set out to search for you, and 
so you might not find each other before night.” 

There was truth in what Solomon said, as 
Heber was compelled to acknowledge, but 
his impatience was not easily satisfied. “ Then 
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you go, Solomon, and see if you can’t find 
him,” he said. “ [ll wait here and if he comes 
back he and I will go on together.” 

“Not so fast, my friend. I await here the 
return of Timothy. I learned my lesson at 
Lake George. Colonel Ephraim Williams made 
the very mistake you'are proposing should be 
made here. You must possess your soul in pa- 
tience. While you are waiting I’ll relate to 
you the account of the battle in which Colonel 
Willams lost his life. I was there, you 
know — ” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Heber. “I 
surely ought to know, and if I don’t the 
fault isn’t yours, Solomon. What I want now 
is — this is the man I want!’’ Heber ex- 
claimed as Timothy Murphy suddenly ap- 
peared on the border of their camping place. 
The excited young soldier leaped to his feet 
and hailed the Irishman, but there was an ex- 
pression on Timothy’s face that caused him 
suddenly to stop and exclaim, “ What is it, 
Tim ? Did you find anything wrong?” 

“Oi did thot!” rephed Timothy solemnly. 

What was it?” 

‘Did yer ever know th’ Danes?” 

“The Deans? The family that lives over 
by the creek?” 
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“They did live by th’ crake, but they don’t 


anny more.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Jist what O7 m tellin’ yez. They ve gone 
t? purgatory, an’ they wint in a hurry, too, 
Oi’m thinkin’.” 

Despite Timothy ’s words, his manner was 
so solemn that Heber was at once aware that 
some dire misfortune had befallen the family. 

“ Yis, sir,” resumed Timothy, “iv’ry wan 0’ 
thim gone. Shot, scalped, dead.” 

“ You don’t mean it, Tim!” 

“Tndade, an’ O1 do mane it an’ iv’ry word 
o’ it an’ some besides. Oi stopped fer a bit at 
their clearin’ an’ Oi thought th’ place was 
that still O1 could hear me own thoughts. 
But whin O1 wint into th’ house Oi under- 
stood it all thin. Dead, iv’ry wan o’ thim!” 

“ How long ago did it happen, do you 
think ?” 

“Three or four hours, maybe.” 

“Did you—did you do anything?” in- 
quired Heber in a low voice. 

“ No, but O1 will. Oi’ll come back fer yez 
an’ we ll goup there an’ give those poor sowls 
a dacint buryin’ if we can’t be after givin’ ’em 
a Christian buryin’, which 01’m thinkin’ they 
desarve.” 
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“Wait a minute, Tim. Let me tell you 
what I found first.” And in a few words 
Heber related what he himself had seen. 

“Faith, an’ we'll git thim thin,” said 
Timothy eagerly. “The dead ll be jist as dead 
whin we come back an’ we’ll do our duty by 
thim too. Come on. Lade th’ way, Haber.” 

“ My advice, Timothy,” began Solomon, 
6e is Bog fei 

“ Did annybody ax yer advoice ?”’ retorted 
Timothy warmly. “ What we want now, is 
yer gun an’ a close mouth. O1 know ye’ve 
got th’ wan, but of the ither Oi would n’t be 
sure at all.” 

In single file, with Heber in advance and the 
Irishman as a rear guard, the little party mm- 
mediately set forth on their expedition. They 
moved swiftly, and in half an hour arrived at 
the spot they were seeking, when Heber raised 
his hand and the party halted. 

“They were right in there,” whispered 
Heber as the three men came together; and 
he pointed into the adjacent thickets. 

“We'll siparate thin,” whispered Timothy, 
“ an’ come at them from all three soides. May 
be they ’re th’ very fiends what scalped th’ 
Danes. O1’ll give th’ word, an’ whin yez hea) 
me yell, or me gun goes off, thin ye ’ll knoy 
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th’ toime for the music t’ begin has come. 
An’ don’t ye miss yer man, ayther! It’s an 
eye for a tooth iv’ry toime, jist as Parson 
Dunlap was sayin’ th’ other day.” 

Under the circumstances Heber did not feel 
like correcting Timothy’s quotation, so he 
whispered to Tim, ‘‘ We might be able to take 
all three of these Mohawks if they are still 
here, and get more out of them than we could 
by shooting them.” 

“ Niver a bit, mon! They desarve th’ bist 
we can give ’em.” 

Timothy was still so wrought up by what 
he had seen in the ruined home of the Deans 
that it was impossible to make him consider 
any other plan, and the three men at once sep- 
arated, Timothy moving to the right and Heber 
to the left, while Solomon was to approach the 
spot where the red men were supposed to be 
by advancing directly toward them. 

Cautiously and slowly Heber crept forward 
and after a brief time gained the hiding-place 
where he had before been concealed. Peering 
forth from behind the great tree, he could see 
that the Indians were still there where he had 
left them. Apparently they were in no fear, 
for two of them were lying on the ground 
while a third was seated near them. The fire 
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they had kindled was still smouldering and 
the remnants of their feast were to be seen 
scattered about on the ground. 

The sight was one to send the blood bound- 
ing through Heber’s veins, and his breathing 
became more difficult. He looked carefully 
at the priming of his gun and brought the 
weapon into a position where he might in- 
stantly use it. Nota sign of the presence of 
his companions had yet been seen, and as the 
moments passed Heber found himself becom- 
ing more and more excited and impatient. 
Why did not Timothy act? The Indians 
were unsuspicious of the presence of peril, but 
the situation might be changed at any mo- 
ment. 

Suddenly one of the Indians turned his 
head sharply in the direction from which 
Solomon was approaching, and at a low word 
from him the other two instantly followed his 
example. Before they could reach for their own 
guns however there was a shout and Timothy 
Murphy, his rifle in his hand, rushed forward 
into the open space. 

“Come on, me boys,” he called. “ We’ve 
got thim ev’ry wan!” 

Hardly realizing the change in the Irish- 
man’s plan, Heber instantly followed his ex- 
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ample and with an answering shout darted 
forward. At the same time Solomon’s solemn 
voice was heard as he too drew near, and the 
surprise and consternation of the Mohawks 
was complete. For an instant they gazed at 
the approaching men, and then, evidently con- 
cluding that they were beset by a multitude 
of their foes, and not even making an effort to 
reach their own guns, they darted toward the 
forest, no two moving in the same direction. 

“ Hould on there a bit, will yez?” shouted 
Timothy. ‘Oi want a word wid yez! Coome 
back here! Ah, thin if ye will, ye will,” 
and instantly raising his rifle to his shoulder 
he brought one of the warriors to the ground. 
His companion, however, had gained the 
shelter of the forest before the second trigger 
could be pulled, and the red man who had 
come nearest to the place where Heber was 
standing was also within the borders before 
the young soldier was aware of the change in 
Timothy’s plan. Heber quickly fired at the 
fleeing man, but as his flight was not checked 
he concluded that he had missed. Without 
thinking of results, he bounded into the forest 
in pursuit of the fleeing Mohawk. 

He was dimly aware that Timothy was 
shouting to him, but the pursuit of the man 
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was uppermost in his thoughts, and he did 
not relax his speed. On and still on he rushed 
in pursuit, occasionally obtaining a glimpse of 
the man and then again losing sight of him. 
Leaping over the fallen trees, darting through 
the tangled brush, he continued on his way, 
until at last, breathless, he paused on the bank 
of a small brook. The Mohawk had disap- 
peared and the silence of the great forest was 
unbroken. Hastily reloading his rifle as he 
realized how defenseless his position was, 
Heber waited on the bank until several minutes 
had elapsed, and then reluctantly turned back, 
convinced that the Indian had escaped. 

It was not difficult for him to retrace his 
steps, but he had gone farther from the place 
where the Indians had landed than he had 
supposed, and when at last he stepped into the 
little open space by the bank of the river, 
more than an hour had elapsed since his 
departure. Timothy and Solomon were both 
there, seated on the ground and near them 
was an Indian whom he instantly recognized 
as Peter. 

“Ye did n’t git him, lad, O1 can see thot 
by th’ color o’ yer eye.” 

“No, I didn’t get him,” responded Heber 
dejectedly. 
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“Tt was very unwise in you to do what you 
did, Heber,” said Solomon. “In times of 
peril like these, one ought never to leave the 
other members of his party behind him. It 
was just that very thing in the battle of Lake 
George that caused Colonel Ephraim Wil- 
hams ” ——- ‘i 

“Will yez lave th’ lad be!” interrupted 
Timothy sharply. 

“T’m not doing anything, Timothy,” re- 
sponded Solomon meekly. 

“ Well, do it better, thin, an’ lave off mak- 
in’ th’ lad suffer anny more by yer ‘ Lake 
George.’ Haber,” he added, turning to the 
young soldier, “do yez thry yer hand at this 
ridskin. Oi can’t make him talk at all; but 
he knows how, for he understands what Oi 
say t’ him.” 

“Peter,” said Heber, turning to Indian - 
Peter, “ where is Brant now?” 

“ Unadilla,” replied Peter instantly. 

“‘ How many warriors are with him?” 

Peter opened and closed his fingers a num- 
ber of times, but did not speak. 

“Ts that what you mean, Peter?” inquired 
Heber. “Do you mean to say he has fifteen 
hundred of his followers there ?” 


Peter nodded his head and a gleam of 
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hatred or hope appeared for a moment in his 
eyes. 

“T don’t belave it!” growled Timothy. 

Tenoring the Irishman’s words, Heber 
turned again to Peter and said, “‘ Are there 
any whites with Brant?” 

“‘ Heap lot.” 

“ Th’ murderin’ baste!” growled Timothy. 
“It’s desavin’ yez, Haber, he is.”’ 

“Ys Butler there?” inquired Heber. 

A grunt of assent was the Indian’s re- 
sponse. 

“‘ Have you seen George Cuck there ?”’ 

Again Peter nodded. 

“ How many white men are at Unadilla?” 

Peter indicated that the number was not 
small. 

“‘ Are there any Indians now at Oquago?”’ 

“ Heap lot.” 

“ What are they going to do?”’ 

The eyes of Indian Peter almost seemed to 
flash, but he shook his head and made no re- 
ply. 

“ We'll make him till a different tale whin 
we have th’ spalpeen back in th’ Valley !”’ said 
Timothy, rising as he spoke. “ Well be goin’ 
now, lad. Come on.” 

The little party at once started off, with 
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Peter marching between Heber and Timothy ; 
but they had not gone far into the forest 
before Timothy excitedly ordered a halt, and 
in a moment the cause of his alarm was ap- 
parent. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ANOTHER JOURNEY 


Tue sound of approaching men could be dis- 
tinctly heard in the nearby forest, and for a 
moment the fear which it.aroused in the hearts 
of the little party manifested itself in the si- 
lence and the quick glances of alarm which 
they gave one another. The eyes of Indian 
Peter gleamed as the hope of release for an 
instant seemed to come to him, but he made 
no movement to escape and was as silent as 
his captors. Raising his hand in warning, 
Timothy glided swiftly among the trees and 
disappeared from sight, leaving Heber and 
Solomon with their prisoner. Solomon’s face 
was expressionless, but Heber’s alarm mani- 
fested itself in his quick, nervous actions. He 
carefully examined the priming of his rifle 
and watched keenly the place from which the 
sound that had startled him had arisen. 

In a brief time Timothy returned, his broad 
face beaming with a smile of relief, and in a 
low voice he said, ‘ Whist, lad. ’Tis the 
cap’n himself.” 
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“Captain McKean?” inquired Heber 
eagerly. 

“Tt is thot! Shall we give him a worrd 0’ 
cheer ?” 

“We'd better let him know we are here. 
He might take us for some one else.” 

“Sure he’d niver do thot!” replied Tim- 
othy. Then lifting his voice he called, “ Cap’n 
McKean! An’ isit yersilf we see? “T’’s lucky 
fer yez that we let yez know we’re here or 
yez moight be our prisoners!” 

A brief silence followed the Irishman’s hail, 
and then Captain McKean himself was seen 
advancing cautiously from amongst the trees. 
“ Aha, Tim, is that you?” he called as soon 
as he caught sight of the party. 

“Not a bit, yir riv’rence! ’Tis Gineral 
Washington, bedad!”’ 

‘“‘] knew your voice as soon as I heard it,” 
laughed the captain. 

“ What for, thin, did yez ask me who I 
am, sor?” 

“‘T wanted to be sure.” 

“ Well, thin, yez can see for yersilf. Iv’ry 
wan 0’ me rigimint is here, and yonder like 
yez can see me prisoner, though maybe yez 
will be after thinkin’ he’s Gin’ral Howe or 
maybe Brant, I don’t know.” 
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“No, I know who he is,” said the captain, 
glancing sternly at Peter. 

“Niver a worrd shall yez find fault wid 
Payter! He’s been givin’ us a dale o’ infor- 
mation about Brant.” 

“ That’s good.” 

“It’s too good to be thrue, O7 m thinkin’.” 

“We ’ll take him back to the Valley any- 
way,” laughed the captain. “ We have an- 
other one of the same kind and _ perhaps 
between the two we’ll be able to find out the 
truth.”’ 

“The lyin’ haythen does n’t know how t’ 
till th’ truth.” 

The followers of the sturdy captain now 
appeared with an Indian in their midst, and 
during the brief halt that followed the men 
compared experiences and related what had 
befallen them since they had separated. It ap- 
peared that the captain’s party had discovered 
so many signs of the presence of the Indians 
in the region that it had not been deemed 
wise to proceed farther. Two burned houses 
had been found, and near one they had secured 
the prisoner whom they had brought with 
them. After a brief consultation it was agreed 
that the entire party should return to the 


Valley, delaying only long enough to bury 
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the dead in the ruined house they had dis- 
covered. Through the late afternoon they 
marched, and for a part of the night. Then 
they halted for rest and the captain himself was 
one of the guards appointed for the night. 

Karly on the following morning the march 
was resumed and at noon they all arrived at 
the destination they were seeking. Heber re- 
turned to his own home, while the captain and 
Timothy with the other men and the two 
prisoners at once proceeded to the quarters of 
the colonel. 

When Heber arrived at his father’s house 
he discovered that Parson Dunlap was there, 
and the old man, his hair long and white, his 
hands trembling in weakness, at once recalled 
the words of “Jemima” Randall to him. 
They were all too eager however to hear the 
young soldier’s account of his expedition to 
permit Heber to be silent, and when his story 
was all told the aged man shook his head 
and said, “I fear me there are dark days 
ahead for the people of this region. If I was 
younger I should take my family and start 
for Albany, as so many of our neighbors have 
already done.” 

“‘ And have left the few here in the greater 
danger!” said Mr. Otis. 
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“True! true! and yet such men as I only 
add to the peril. We cannot carry a gun, and 
our eyes and hands alike are of little use.” 

“But you help by your encouragement,” 
said Heber quickly. ‘‘ Every man will do better 
just because you are here.” 

The old man smiled as he replied, “’T is 
good of you, Heber, to say so, even to think 
so; but Joseph Brant will be rejoiced if he 
shall find the garrisons hindered by the pre- 
sence of the aged and of women and chil- 
dren.” | 

“ Perhaps Brant may not come —’ 

“ He will come,” said the old man solemnly. 

“If he does come he may not be hard with 
us, even if he thinks it worth while to attack 
us. We shall have more of the regulars here 
from Albany soon and when they come even 
Brant will not dare to meet them.” 

“Brant will dare anything. You have 
never seen him, Heber.” 

“ Yes, sir, I saw him once;” and Heber 
related the story of his meeting with the red 
chief which was already familiar to his own 


> 


family. “I never saw an Indian like him,” 
he added. “ He didn’t seem to be so very 
savage. Perhaps he is not so bad as he is said 
to be.” 
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“ Joseph Brant is no ordinary Indian. He 
has had the advantages of the white man. 
You know he was in Dr. Wheelock’s school 
at Lebanon and he did most excellent work 
there, I am told. For myself I have always 
fancied that in this war he was really as patri- 
otic and as eager to gain the liberty of his 
own people as we are to secure ours.” 

“ Brant? Brant a patriot?” demanded 
Heber shortly. “I would as soon call William 
Butler or Sir John Johnson a patriot as to call 
him one!” 

The old man smiled as he said, “ We shall 
see, we shall see. I do not fear Brant as I do 
some of his Tory friends. Ever since John 
Burgoyne surrendered we have seen them be- 
coming worse and worse.” 

“But John Burgoyne did surrender. And 
the rest of the Tories will, too!” exclaimed 
Heber eagerly. “There won’t be one of them 
left when General Schuyler and the Marquis 
and Governor Clinton do for us what they 
have promised to do.” 

“‘ Ay, they have ‘promised.’ There is no 
question as to their promises, but will they be 
able to do what they have promised ?”’ 

“Of course they will, or they would not 
have promised at all,” replied Heber confi- 
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dently. “ Kvery one of the soldiers here says 
so.” 

Parson Dunlap smiled but made no further 
response and in a brief time declared that he 
must return to his home. In the course of the 
conversation, much was made of the fact that 
orders had been given for no man to work 
alone in the fields. In bands of three or more 
the men were to do their best to look after 
the growing crops, and it was hoped that all 
would be provided for in this manner. Already 
some of the more remote families had moved 
to some one of the blockhouses, and it was 
evident that the fears of the people were 
steadily increasing. 

Despite the old man’s protest, Heber ac- 
companied him to his home, thinking much 
of the romance in his life of which he had 
heard for the first time in the home of the 
Randalls; but though he was eager to ask the 
parson concerning it, he did not quite dare to 
refer to it. He saw the aged man safe in his 
home and was about to return when he beheld 
Timothy Murphy in the dim light before him. 

“Whisht, Haber! Is it you, lad?” inquired 
the Irishman. 

“No, yer riv rence, tis Gin’ral Washing- 
ton,” retorted Heber with a laugh. 
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“ An’ it’s nixt t’ th’ gin’ral himself ye’ll 
soon be!” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Oi mane yez’ll be sthandin’ nixt t’ th’ 
gin’ral. Maybe not Gin’ral Washington, God 
bless him! but nixt t’ th’ gin’ral at Albany.” 

“ At Albany ?” 

“Thot’s it. Here, lad, take an’ rade thot, 
will yez ? Me own eyes is not so good as they 
moight be, an’ th’ litters don’t be after spillin’ 
phwat they did.” 

“T can’t see to read it here,” replied Heber 
as he took the letter in his hand. 

“ Well, thin, Oi Il go on wid yeza bit o’ th’ 
way an’ maybe whin yez git a candle ye’ll 
rade it better.” 

OW habeas at, slimline 

“ Wait till yez rade it.” 

“Who wrote it ?” 

“ Th’ litter ’ll tell yez.” 

“Whom is it for?” 

“¢ Wait, lad, an’ see fer yersilf.” 

Convinced that Timothy had a matter of 
importance to communicate, but that he was 
unable to read and was waiting until Heber 
could see the epistle for himself, he said no 
more concerning it and they soon arrived at 
his father’s house. As soon as Heber entered 
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he lighted a candle, and placing the letter 
on the table before him, read the follow- 
ing: — 

“It is asserted by Credible intelligence on 
which we may rely two friendly Indians havy- 
ing warn’d the inhabitants of Cherry Valley 
and of the adjacent settlements to move from 
their plantations if They intend to be free 
from Danger because the Ennemy will be 
here in a few Days and two Indian Prisoners 
have Confirm’d the same; further more we 
are informed that there are about fifteen 
hundred Indians and tories now assembled at 
Tunendello [ Unadilla] on Susquehannah river 
about forty miles from Cherry Valley.” 

‘Who wrote that?”’ inquired Heber as he 
glanced up at Timothy. 

“‘ The colonel.” 

“There is no name signed. Do you know 
who is to have it?” 

“Qi do thot! ’Tis a litter for Gin’ral 
George Clinton.” 

“ How is he to get it?” 

“ Ah, th’ lad yez be! Ye can always see 
th’ pint. ’T is you and Oi, Haber, phwat is 
to take th’ litter to Albany.” 

“ When?” 

“Tn th’ marnin’.” 
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“We'll be gone a week,’ said Heber 
thoughtfully. 

‘“ TIndade, we will thot! But we’re t’ have 
comp’ny all th’ way.” 

“ Who?” 

‘Th’ Indian Pater an’ th’ ither ridskin.”’ 

“We ’re to take them to Albany ? Is that 
what you mean ?”’ 

“Tt 1s thot.” 

“Ts there any more news? I mean from 
Brant.” 

“What more do yez be wantin’? Maybe 
yer prefer to wait an’ lit th’ haythen bring it 
to us hissilf.”’ 

“Tl go with you, Tim.” 

“To be sure ye will.” 

It was early on the following morning 
when Heber and Timothy set forth on their 
journey, a small bundle strapped to the back 
of each containing the supplies that were 
needed, the two Indian prisoners having their 
hands bound behind their backs. There was 
need of haste, as the colonel explained, for 
the fear of an attack was daily increasing 
and there was no place from which help could 
be had except Albany. They were cautioned, 
too, not to let their prisoners escape, for not 
only were they men to be feared, but their 
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words might be of great value to the leaders 
at Albany. In single file the party proceeded, 
Timothy leading the way and Heber marching 
in the rear. A careful outlook was main- 
tained, for there was danger of prowling red 
men attempting to rescue the two prisoners or 
attacking the two white men. 

At noon, when a halt was made, there was 
stronger hope of making a successful journey 
for not a sign of danger had been seen since 
they had left Cherry Valley. No fire was 
kindled however and they made their dinner 
of the food they had brought with them. As 
soon as Heber and Timothy had satisfied 
their hunger, and quenched their thirst at a 
nearby spring, Peter’s hands were unbound 
and he was permitted to eat; then his hands 
were rebound and his companion was treated 
in a similar manner. The journey was speed- 
ily resumed, and about the middle of the 
afternoon they drew near the home of Abram 
Van Dyke where they had agreed to stop 
for rest and information. Abram, who was 
a sturdy Dutchman fifty years of age, with 
the aid of his five stalwart sons had made 
his house into a blockhouse, but had refused 
either to withdraw or to serve in the militia, 
though their sympathies, they declared, were 
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with the colonies in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

“ What’s that?’’ demanded Heber when 
they arrived on the border of the clearing. 
A weird sound, loud and piercing had broken 
in upon the stillness of the afternoon. 

In an instant however he understood, and 
he and Timothy, abandoning their prisoners, 
ran for their lives toward the blockhouse. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IN THE BLOCKHOUSE 


“ Run, Haber! Run for yer loife !” Timothy 
had shouted. 

And Heber had required no additional warn- 
ing’, for one quick glance had shown him the 
cause of his comrade’s alarm. From the woods 
on the opposite side of the blockhouse he 
had seen a band of Indians and white men 
(Tories he instantly concluded the latter must 
be) emerge, and all were bending low and 
running swiftly. It seemed at first to the 
startled young soldier that the numbers were 
great, and even when no more could be seen 
coming forth from the forest, he knew that 
there were at least sixty in the attacking party. 

Out in the fields, far from the shelter of 
the blockhouse, Abram Van Dyke and his 
sons could be seen at work in one of the 
cleared fields. Heber, by one quick glance 
estimating the distance, concluded that the 
men were perhaps a little nearer the refuge 
than were the Indians and Tories, and both 
parties were farther away from it than were 
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he and Timothy. At about half the distance 
between Van Dyke and his house, a woman 
could be seen. A conch shell was in her hands, 
upon which she was frantically blowing fre- 
quent blasts, alternating them with shouts and 
calls, and wild wavings of the shell in her 
hand. Her long hair was hanging down her 
back, and her entire appearance indicated the 
excitement under which she was laboring. 

But Van Dyke and his sons were quickly 
aware of the threatening peril, and instantly 
all began to run swiftly toward the block- 
house, the woman also turning and beginning 
to retrace her way with all speed as soon 
as she perceived that her warning had been 
heeded. 

All these things Heber and Timothy had 
seen without in any way interfering with 
their own exertions. Wild shouts and yells 
could be heard from the advancing Indians 
and Tories, and it was instantly evident that 
the supreme test was in the ability to gain 
the blockhouse. Timothy had not uttered 
a sound after the mad race began, and Heber 
was doing his utmost to keep up with his 
companion. | 

A cry escaped the young soldier’s lips when 
he perceived that one of the Van Dyke boys 
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had stumbled, and fallen to the ground. In- 
stantly his father stopped, and quickly lifting 
the boy to his feet, resumed the desperate 
flight. The man and his sons were now in 
a line, separated by a considerable distance 
from one another, some being much fleeter 
than the others. The woman had reached 
the house by this time, and standing in the 
open doorway held the heavy door ready to 
be closed, and screamed her warning and en- 
couragement to the members of her household. 
The Indians had now divided their force, 
and one part had slightly changed its direc- 
tion, evidently hoping to cut off a part of 
the Van Dykes before they could gain the 
refuge they were seeking ; while the other part, 
in which the larger number still remained, 
continued on its way directly toward the block- 
house. Heber and Timothy were now within 
a few yards of the shelter and the Irishman 
shouted, “ Lit us in, will yez? We’re frinds 
an’ we'll help bate off the haythen!” 
Perhaps it was because the appearance of 
the two men impressed her favorably or it 
may have been that in her excitement Mrs. 
Van Dyke did not think at all, but without 
an instant’s hesitation she beckoned to them 
to come and in a moment Heber and his 
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friend were standing by her side in the open 
doorway. 

The speed of the fugitives and of the at- 
tacking party seemed to increase as the last 
desperate efforts were put forth. It was a race 
for life as well as for shelter. ‘The woman was 
still shouting and waving her hands as if she 
thought she could assist those who were ap- 
proaching. Heber was as excited as she, 
though he did not utter a sound. On they 
came and still on, but the distance between 
the pursuers and pursued was slight now and 
it was a question if all would be able to gain 
the refuge before the band should fall upon 
them. 

Suddenly from out the band of Indians sey- 
eral seemed to dart as if they had heretofore 
been reserving their strength, and it was 
quickly apparent that they would be successful 
in cutting off the two boys who were farthest 
in the rear. They approached in an oblique 
course, and a groan escaped the woman’s lips 
when she saw that her two boys were almost 
certain to be intercepted. 

“Here, thin!”’ exclaimed Timothy, in- 
stantly bringing his rifle to his shoulder. 
“Stand back a bit an’ Oi’ll give the haythen 
a bit of a taste o’ me own lead.” 
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Disregarding the woman, who had not given 
any heed to his words, Timothy instantly 
brought his gun to his shoulder and fired at 
the two red men who were nearest the two 
boys. One of the Indians pitched forward 
and the other stopped for a moment and _ be- 
gan to whirl about as if he were moving upon 
some unseen pivot. A shout arose in response 
to the report of Timothy’s rifle, but the pur- 
suit on the part of the others was not checked. 
Indeed they seemed to redouble their efforts, 
and alow cry from Mrs. Van Dyke was shared 
by Heber when a half-dozen red men threw 
themselves upon the two unfortunate boys 
and instantly secured them, binding their arms 
with thongs of rawhide. It had been impos- 
sible for Mr. Van Dyke or the other three 
sons to stop to aid their companions, and they 
were now within a few feet of the place where 
Timothy and Heber were standing beside the 
woman. The tense expression of their faces 
could be plainly seen, and so also could the 
evil faces of the red men who had outstripped 
their white comrades in the race. 

“Run! run, Abram! run!” shouted Mrs. 
Van Dyke, wringing her hands as she spoke 
and leaning forward as if she would aid them 
in the race. Her words and the sight of the 
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refuge before them served to inspire the men 
with fresh determination, and bounding for- 
ward they leaped into the open doorway and 
fell together upon the floor. Instantly Heber 
and the woman swung the heavy door into its 
place, but the bar had scarcely been dropped 
into its socket when the red men with a yell 
wilder and fiercer than any that had yet been 
heard threw themselves upon it. It was too 
late, however, and when they began to beat 
upon it with their guns and hatchets, Tim- 
othy shouted derisively, — 

“‘ Kape it up, ye haythen! Jist kape it up 
a bit an’ sthay roight where yez be an’ we’ll 
tache yez how we trate sich spalpeens!” 

Timothy had begun to reload his rifle, but 
as he prepared to step forward to one of the 
portholes, Mr. Van Dyke, who had risen from 
the floor, said hastily, “ Who it vas?” point- 
ing, as he spoke, first at Timothy and then at 
Heber. 

“Qi’m Timothy Murphy, bedad! an’ O1’m 
wan 0’ Morgan’s roiflemen. That’s Haber 
Otis o’ Cherry Valley, an’ a good lad he is, 
too. Now if ye ’re satisfied we’d better attind 
t’ our visitors, as they seem a bit unaisy.” 

“Goot! It vas goot!” exclaimed Mr. Van 
Dyke, who apparently was already aware of 
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the fame of the Virginia riflemen and was 
satisfied that his two unexpected visitors were 
friends whose aid was most timely. 

There was no opportunity for investigation, 
but by the replies which Timothy received to 
his few hasty queries of the woman, to whom 
the Irishman had turned quickly when he per- 
ceived that her English was not so broken as 
that of her husband, he learned that the block- 
house was well supplied with guns and powder 
and balls, and that buckets filled with water 
were to be found on both floors. The block- 
house itself was of two stories, so arranged that 
the upper floor jutted out at the corners above 
the one below, and it would be possible for a 
man stationed there to fire directly down upon 
any one outside the building and close to its 
walls. 

The Indians were still yelling outside the 
house, but they had abandoned the attempt 
to break down the heavy oak door which had 
been closed almost in their faces. 

“ We'll be after havin’ t’ arrange our for- 
ces, Oi’m thinkin’,” suggested Timothy, who 
had at once assumed the position of leader, 
‘an’ we’d better begin to onct to spake out 
t’ th’ haythen.”’ The thud of bullets as they 
struck the logs of which the house was built 
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could be heard almost continuously, and the 
Irishman, despite the sense of momentary 
safety which had come with the barring of the 
heavy door, was eager to begin the response. 

“JT can load the guns while you fire,” 
suggested Mrs. Van Dyke. 

“ That’s the lass for yez! In coorse yez 
can!” replied Timothy delightedly. 

It was speedily arranged that all except the 
woman should take their places near the port- 
holes in the second floor of the building, as it 
was believed that there was no immediate 
danger of the Indians or Tories breaking into 
the floor below. It was also agreed that Mrs. 
Van Dyke should load the rifles as rapidly as 
she was able, and that the men should use 
them as occasion required, handing over to 
her the guns which had been fired and repla- 
cing them by those which had been loaded by 
her. As there were at least a dozen rifles in 
the blockhouse and an abundance of ammuni- 
tion there was little to be feared from that 
source. Timothy, although he encouraged 
the woman in her task, refused to permit her 
to load his gun, insisting that that was a task 
which he never intrusted to any one, “not 
even to Haber.” 

The entire party, after the doors had once 
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more been inspected to see that all was safe, 
hastily mounted the low ladders, and took 
their places at the portholes, Heber and 
Timothy using one together. 

“Och, the haythen!” exclaimed the Irish- 
man in a low voice, when he had peered out 
at the attacking party. “ We'll tache ’em not 
t’ thry thot some more. Stand back there, 
will yez!”’ Bringing his rifle into place, 'Tim- 
othy quickly fired both barrels; then, in- 
stantly withdrawing, said to Heber, “Now 
spake yer pace, lad, an’ be quick aboot it too 
or they ll git away!” 

Heber stepped forward, glanced out at the 
men, lifted his rifle and fired at a band he 
could see near the house, and then instantly 
drew back. A yell greeted the discharge, for 
the Van Dykes also had all fired at the same 
time, and there was a volley in response. The 
sound of bullets that had come in through the 
open portholes could be heard as they struck 
the opposite wall of the room, but no one was 
injured. Instantly all the men save Timothy, 
who was hastily reloading his own mfle, ad- 
vanced quickly and again fired at the men 
outside. A shout of anger greeted the unex- 
pected volley, and again there was a response, 
but there were rifles ready for use in the 
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hands of the defenders, and in a brief time 
their reports again rang out. 

Timothy was prepared now to use his own 
rifle once more, and advancing cautiously to 
the porthole he peered out before he fired. 
“The haythen!’’ he muttered. ‘They ’ve 
gone back a bit. They’re hidin’ behind the 
threes an’ th’ stoomps. Och, there’s wan!” 
and quickly bringing his rifle to his shoulder 
he fired. ‘‘ Now there’s wan liss, Oi’m think- 
in’, and now there’s two liss!”’ he added, as 
he fired again, at a head that had appeared 
for a moment from behind one of the larger 
trees. 

For a time the return fire ceased, and as 
only an occasional body could be seen by the 
defenders, the firing on their part became less 
general. Suddenly Abram Van Dyke and his 
three sons began to sg. The words were 
German, and so neither Timothy nor Heber 
could understand them, but the translation of 
part of the hymn, Heber afterwards learned, 
was as follows :'— 

And though this world, with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us, 


We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 


* Ein Feste Burg. 
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Let goods and kindred go, 


This mortal life also; 
The body they may kill, 
God’s truth abideth still, 
His kingdom is forever.” 

“°Tis better nor th’ haythens’ yells,” 
muttered Timothy when he had recovered 
from his first surprise at the unexpected 
sound. The singers were evidently deeply in 
earnest and were as serious in their singing as 
they had just been in the use of their rifles. 
“ What is it they say, Haber?” he inquired 
of his friend. 

“T don’t know. I can’t understand a word 
of it.” 

“No more can O1. Why can’t they, if they 
want to sing back at the haythen, use worrds 
that mane something ? Bedad Oi — ”’ 

Timothy stopped abruptly as there came a 
renewed shouting from the enemy, and the 
patter of their bullets against the logs sounded 
almost like the beating of heavy raindrops. 
“They do be oop t’ somethin’ now, Haber. 
Oi ’m thinkin’ ’tis—”’ 

A ery of alarm from Mrs. Van Dyke, who 
had made use of the brief lull to go down to 
the floor below and make certain that every- 
thing there was still safe, caused every one 
except Timothy to rush to the ladder. Almost 
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in a mass they came down together, and as 
soon as Heber had regained his feet he dis- 
covered the cause of the woman’s alarm. 

Through one of the portholes in the rear 
wall of the house —a side that had been left 
somewhat unguarded owing to the persistent 
attack which had been made from the front — 
a half-dozen rifles had been thrust in sucha 
manner that their muzzles were pointing in 
as many directions. 

Instantly realizing the danger to the in- 
mates, Heber leaped to one side, but before he 
had reached shelter the report of the guns 
rang out, the room was filled with smoke, and 
at the same time there came a loud cry of 
warning from Timothy in the room above. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE DEFENSE 


DisREGARDING the call from above, and be- 
fore it was possible to discover whether any 
one had been harmed or not, the intrepid wo- 
man, seizing an axe, rushed toward the port- 
hole through which the guns had been thrust 
and began to strike the exposed gun-barrels. 
Lustily she plied the axe, and with a few blows 
she had so bent the protruding weapons that 
they were useless. The smoke had by this 
time cleared sufficiently to enable Heber and 
his companions to perceive that no one had 
been injured by the discharge, and at the 
same time the results of Mrs. Van Dyke’s 
labors became apparent. The guns were not 
even withdrawn, and Heber quickly concluded 
that the daring men who had crept to the 
building and made the attack from the least 
guarded side must have speedily withdrawn 
from the place. 

There was no time afforded, however, to 
investigate, for the reports of 'Timothy’s double 
rifle were heard in the room above, and the 
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Irishman was shouting as if the enemy had 
gained an entrance there. Leaving one of the 
sons with his mother to guard the room beiow, 
the other two, together with Heber and Mr. 
Van Dyke, clambered up the low ladder and 
speedily rejoined the excited Timothy. 

‘What is it, Tim?” called Heber as he 
stepped cautiously to the side of his friend. 

“Tt’s thot! An’ thot!” replied Timothy 
quickly as he instantly discharged his gun 
again. “ Th’ haythen have cript roight up to 
th’ house! Jist show ’em, lad, that we ’re not 
all dead yit! Th’ spalpeens! They thought 
we ’d all be on th’ ither side o’ th’ house whin 
they made a rush of it there!” 

Cautiously peering from one of the port- 
holes, Heber was enabled to perceive that the 
Irishman had indeed spoken truly, for at least 
a score of the Indians and white men had 
come close to the building, doubtless trusting 
to the device of attacking from the opposite 
side at the same time to distract the attention 
of the inmates. Several forms could be seen 
stretched upon the ground, and it was evident 
that Timothy’s rifle had not spoken in vain. 

The Irishman was already reloading his 
smoking weapon, but before he could use it 


again Heber and the others fired through the 
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portholes at the men they could see beneath 
them. Two fell, and there was a commotion 
in the attacking party when Timothy Murphy 
again and with deadly effect fired into the 
midst of them. A shout followed the quick 
reports, and instantly the men broke and fled 
for their shelter among the trees of the 
nearby forest. 

“ Hi-1-1-1!”’ shouted the Irishman. “ Good- 
by to yez! As long as ye’re goin’ an’ seem 
t’ be in sich a hurry aboot it, don’t stop to 
resave me last prisint. O1’ll fix it so ’t’ yez 
can have it widout stoppin’.” 

Timothy had dropped his own rifle and seiz- 
ing one of the loaded muskets discharged it 
at the fleeing men. One of them was seen 
to stop for a moment and wildly fling up 
his arms, but he was immediately seized by 
his companions and borne away by them, 
so that it was impossible to determine how 
severely he had been hurt. 

“°T is no good at all, at all!” muttered 
Timothy as he dropped the gun, and im- 
mediately seizing his own rifle began to load it 
with all haste. The Indians and their white 
companions had however by this time gained 
the refuge they were seeking, and the hideous 
yells from the forest were redoubled. 
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“Ach! ’T isa pretty song yez be singin’! ” 
muttered the Irishman, shaking his fist at his 
concealed foe. ‘‘Coom back an’ we'll tache 
yez th’ chorus!” 

“They will come back soon enough,” sug- 
gested Heber, glancing at the sun which was 
low in the western sky. “They won’t leave 
us now and after dark we’ll have our worst 
time with them.” 

“Roight yez be, lad,” replied Timothy 
thoughtfully. “They ’ll be back here fast 
enough. Now’s our tome t’ see t’ iv rything 
an’ be ready for th’ spalpeens whin they crape 
up ag’in. How’s th’ wather?”’ he inquired of 
the German. 

“It vas vet,’ replied Mr. Van Dyke 
solemnly. 

“Indade an’ O1’m not a bit surprised at 
thot,” laughed Timothy. ‘ They may dry it 
for yez, though.” 

“‘ Nein.” 

“ But they will,’ responded Timothy. “ In- 
dade an’ Oi’d rather have mine dried nor 
baked.” 

“ Huh!” said the German stolidly. “ It 
vas not baked.” 

“We used to be after bakin’ it in Ould 
Oiveland. ’T was wan o’ me juties whin Oi 
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was a bito’ a lad t? bake th’ wather iv’ry 
night.” 

Heber laughed, for the lightness and appar- 
ent indifference of his friend to the peril that 
surrounded them was somehow comforting. 

“ Oi’m thinkin’,” resumed Timothy, “ that 
wed be doin’ th’ proper thrick if we had a 
look at th’ boockets. Th’ haythen may be 
after tryin’ to sit foire till th’ house an’ bake 
us along wid th’ wather! How many boock- 
ets did yez soy yez had?” he inquired of 
Mr. Van Dyke. 

“T did not say notting about how many. 
There vas twelve.” 

“ Full o’ wather?”’ 

“ Yah. Dere vas water.” 

Leaving his friends to maintain the watch, 
Timothy withdrew and soon returned with the 
information that there were twelve buckets 
on each floor, well placed, and that every one 
was filled. The house was also well stocked 
with food and some of this was soon distrib- 
uted among the defenders by the mistress of 
the house, who apparently was not cast down 
by the capture of her two sons, and was still 
as intrepid as when she had struck the pro- 
jecting rifle barrels with the axe which she 


wielded so deftly. 
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A brief consultation followed and it was 
agreed that they must be prepared for a more 
vigorous attack upon the blockhouse when 
darkness fell than had been made in the 
afternoon. It was also expected that the In- 
dians would make an attempt to set fire to 
the structure during the night, and Timothy, 
who still seemed to be the natural and recog- 
nized leader of the little band of defenders, 
was tireless in his efforts to prepare for this 
possible emergency. Thus far no one of the 
inmates had been injured, but they all under- 
stood that the danger by no means was gone 
and that only the utmost vigilance could save 
them from the assault which might be made 
under cover of the darkness. 

Timothy carefully divided his force, assign- 
ing a place even to Mrs. Van Dyke as a 
watcher near one of the portholes. Heber and 
the three sons were to remain with the Irish- 
man in the upper room while the German and 
his wife were assigned to duty in the room 
below — one watching from the side from 
which the Indians had rushed in the latest 
attack and the other watching the opposite 
side. In the upper room Timothy had care- 
fully inspected the trap door that opened 
upon the roof, and at the foot of the ladder 
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that led to it he had placed eight of the twelve 
buckets, also leaving one on each side of the 
room. 

There had been no signs of the presence 
of the Indians for two hours. The sun had 
long since disappeared and the darkness 
which had crept over the land had made even 
the borders of the forest indistinct. The musi- 
eal chorus of the frogs was the only sound 
that broke in upon the tense stillness. Heber 
had seldom turned away his eyes from the 
place where his enemies had concealed them- 
selves, and several times he had been almost 
convinced that he had perceived the forms of 
men skulking toward the house, but every 
time he had been deceived and the monoto- 
nous watch continued. Timothy moved fre- 
quently from one side of the room to another, 
peering into the night and observant of every 
sign, but even the Irishman was silent. Not a 
man had been seen. 

“Tim,” called Heber in a whisper when 
another hour had elapsed, “I smell smoke. 
I’m sure of it; I’ve noticed it for some 
time.”’ 

“What for did yez not till o’ it, thin?” de- 
manded Timothy sharply. Without waiting 
for any reply however he instantly began a 
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tour of inspection. Sniffing the air and ap- 
parently convinced that Heber’s alarm was 
not unfounded, he hastily mounted the ladder, 
and cautiously lifting the trap door, peered 
out upon the roof. 

“ Roight yez be!” he called in a low voice. 
“* Hand me th’ boocket !”’ 

Intensely excited, Heber instantly passed 
up one of the buckets and despite his warn- 
ing Timothy crawled out upon the roof with 
it. Every moment Heber expected to hear 
the yells of the savages and the reports of 
their rifles. He was not able to see what 
Timothy was doing, for from the position in 
which he was standing it was impossible for 
him to look out. The fire had not as yet 
kindled into a blaze, but the smoke was evi- 
dence that the attempt of the Indians had not 
failed. Breathless with suspense he waited, 
still standing upon the ladder. It seemed to 
him that his friend had been gone hours. He 
could not even hear his movements on the 
roof. Below the darkness in the room was 
rendered more intense by the light that faintly 
appeared near the portholes. 

Suddenly he heard the Irishman just above 
him on the roof. Pushing up the trap-door 
to enable Timothy to enter, he heard a yell 
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from without, and the door almost fell from 
his hands. Instantly recovering himself, he 
steadily held it in its place until Timothy 
dropped through and both leaped to the floor. 

“ Hurt, Tim?” he inquired anxiously. 

“ Niver a bit, me darlint! Th’ fire’s out, 
too. Now well give th’ haythen a taste o’ our 
lead!” he added, and in a low voice calling 
to the other men, all five advanced to the 
side of the room that Timothy indicated, and 
at his word began to fire through the port- 
holes, though not a man could be seen by 
any of them. 

The effect, however, instantly became appar- 
ent when a yell was heard, and then came a 
volley of bullets against the logs. 

“‘'Ye’re there, be yez?”’ shouted the Irish- 
man. “ Thot’s phwat O1 thought! Coom up 
a bit nearer sot’ we can have a look at yez, 
ye beauties ! ”’ 

The shouting abruptly ceased, however, 
and the inmates of the room soon resumed 
their former positions. Timothy explained to 
Heber that he had taken the bucket with him 
when he had crept out upon the roof, and had 
put out the small fire which had been started 
by a burning arrow that had lodged there. 
As the arrow was noiseless it had not been 
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heard, but the Irishman urged his compan- 
ions now to use their utmost caution. In- 
creased watchfulness was demanded both for 
arrows and for parties that might endeavor to 
creep close up to the blockhouse. Occasional 
outbursts of yells from the savages were heard, 
and twice the roof was on fire again within 
two hours. One of the sons of Mr. Van Dyke 
had insisted upon assuming the task of put- 
ting it out, and when he came back into the 
room, having been greeted as Timothy had 
been by shouts and a volley, he calmly de- 
clared that he had been hit in the left shoulder. 
He was at once given into his mother’s care, 
and within a half-hour he resumed his place, 
making light of his suffering and declaring 
that he was entirely competent to resume his 
labors. 

Timothy became more anxious with the 
passing hours. It was near midnight, and 
although thus far they had succeeded in put- 
ting out the fires, and only one man had suf- 
fered any harm, he well knew that the most 
desperate attempts of the Indians and Tories 
to storm the blockhouse would occur in the 
hours that would intervene before sunrise. The 
supply of water was almost gone too, and the 
elforts to put out the fires that were almost 
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certain to be kindled would not only be more 
difficult, but more perilous as well. 

“?T is th’ tist now, lad,” Timothy whispered 
anxiously to Heber. “ If we can bate thim off 
for th’ nixt two hours—”’ Timothy stopped 
abruptly as a din more dreadful than any 
that had occurred arose from the ground 
almost directly beneath the side of the room 
where they were standing. “Saints presarve 
us!’’ muttered Timothy as he darted to the 
porthole. Heber was already peering down 
from the place where he was stationed, and it 
seemed to him that almost the entire band 
must have rushed against the door of the 
room below. They were already battering it 
with a heavy log and the sounds indicated 
that even the strong oak timber of which it 
was made could not long resist the onslaught. 

“ Let th’ haythen have it, lads!” whispered 
Timothy excitedly. “ Look out for yer own 
silves! They ’ll shoot back at yez!” 

Together the reports of the five rifles rang 
out, followed quickly by that of the second 
barrel of the Irishman’s weapon. A loud 
shout from the men below greeted the volley, 
and instantly many rifles were discharged at 
the portholes. Fortunately every one of the 
inmates had quickly followed Timothy’s ad- 
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vice and stepped back as soon as he had fired 
and taken another rifle in his hands. It was 
more difficult now to aim, for no one dared 
openly approach the portholes, but again the 
volley rang out and once more there were 
shouts and shots from the men below, while 
the battering upon the door was renewed. At 
any moment it might give way and desper- 
ately the five men leaped for the remaining 
rifles, once more thrust the barrels through 
the portholes, estimating as well as they were 
able the location of their enemies, and fired. 

This time there was no shout of response, 
but the blows upon the door still continued. 
How it had been able to stand so long Heber 
could not understand. Timothy had been 
hastily reloading his own rifle and as soon as 
the task was accomplished he advanced boldly 
to the porthole, thrust out his gun, and fired. 

Then instantly turning about, still holding 
his smoking rifle in his hands, he leaped for 
the ladder leading to the room below, at the 
same time calling upon his companions to fol- 
low him. 

Puzzled by the action, Heber nevertheless 
quickly obeyed, and as he gained the floor he 
looked up and saw that the door into the 
room was open. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A CRITICAL MOMENT 


“ Suu the door! Shut that door!” shouted 
Heber in his excitement as he perceived what 
he thought was an additional peril to the in- 
mates. At the same time he darted swiftly 
toward the doorway, intent upon restraining 
the man who he thought must have lost his 
mind, to act as he was doing. 

“¢W hisht, lad!”’ exclaimed Timothy, placing 
a restraining hand upon Heber’s shoulder as 
he spoke. “ Wait a bit! Be aisy! Th’ ould 
mon is no fool.”’ 

Before Heber was able to shake off his 
friend’s grasp he saw both Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Dyke reéntering and dragging the body of a 
man with them. As soon as they had stepped 
inside the room the door was instantly closed 
and barred and the body of the man placed 
upon the floor; and the groans which could 
be heard plainly indicated that though he 
might be severely wounded and his plight 
desperate, nevertheless he was not beyond the 
reach of aid. It was too dark to enable Heber 
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to see more than that the man was white, so 
that it was impossible to determine who he was. 
The unfortunate prisoner was lifted tenderly 
by Mr. Van Dyke and his son and laid upon a 
blanket which the woman had hastily secured 
and placed on the floor in a corner of the 
room, and then the men instantly gave all 
their attention to the possibility of a renewal 
of the attack. 

Not a sign of the presence of their enemies 
could now be seen, however, and silence had 
returned and rested over the entire scene. 
Morning could not be far distant, and de- 
spite the apparent peacefulness Heber was 
aware that the Indians were accustomed to 
select this very hour as the one at which to 
make their last and most determined on- 
slaught. The groans of the helpless prisoner 
could be heard by all in the house, but there 
was no one to aid him except the woman, 
whose attentions to the suffering man were 
unremitting. 

“We've saved oursilves from wan thing, 
annyway, whispered Timothy to Heber as 
he drew near his friend. 

“ What’s that ?” 

“They won’t thry t’ sit foire t’ th’ house.” 

“Why not?” 
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“They don’t want t? burn up wan o’ thir 
own min, do they ?” 

“No. I had n’t thought of that. They may 
try something else, though.” 

“Sure they may. But as long as they don’t 
burn us out, O1’ll find no fault wid ’em. Th’ 
haythen ‘ll not go t’ sleep.” 

“We'll have to keep our eyes open, too.” 

“No wan has been takin’ anny naps, as far 
as O1’ve seen.” 

“If we can only keep them off till daylight 
I don’t believe they will stay here. We must 
do that!” said Heber positively. “‘ We have 
been very fortunate.” 

“So we have, lad, though Oi can’t be after 
sayin’ as how Oi think what th’ ould man 
an’ his wife did is to be called by that name. 
’"T was a brave deed, Haber, to stip roight out- 
side th’ door an’ grab that mon an’ drag him 
into th’ house.” 

Bey @8.): 

“ An’ it saved us a bit o’ a foire, Oi’m 
thinkin’, too. Whisht! what’s that, lad?” 
Timothy hastily added. The Irishman had been 
peering from the porthole and suddenly had 
discovered what he took to be bodies of men 
stealing across the open space between the 
house and the surrounding forest. Heber in- 
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stantly glanced out into the night and soon 
he too could see what had so startled his com- 
panion. Singly, or by twos or threes, the men 
came within sight and then for a moment could 
be seen no more. What didit mean? Whither 
were they going? Was the house again to be 
_ the object of a combined attack ? Not a sound 
had been heard and the creeping figures that 
had been seen were as silent as the dark shad- 
ows of the sombre forest. 

As soon as Heber was convinced that his 
eyes had not deceived him he turned to Timo- 
thy and whispered excitedly, ‘‘ What are they 
up to, Tim? Shall we fire at them?” 

“ Don’t shoot yit,’ replied the Irishman 
in a loud whisper. ‘ We’ll watch ’em a bit. 
Haber, yez better go ’round an’ till iv’ry wan 
of our men what’s goin’ on.” 

Thus bidden, Heber quickly withdrew from 
his place and with his rifle in his hand went 
from man to man, warning all of the sight 
which he and Timothy had seen. Mr. Van 
Dyke however was already aware of what was 
occurring and did not reply to Heber’s words. 
When the young soldier passed the place 
where the wounded prisoner was lying he 
noticed that the man was no longer groan- 


ing. 
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“Dead?” whispered Heber to the woman. 

“No, not yet; but I am afraid.” 

“ Do you know who he is?” 

“YT think so. It is too dark to be cer- 
tain.” 

Heber waited to hear no more and speedily 
rejoined the Irishman. “Seen any more, 
Tim ?” he whispered. 

ND. 

“Don’t you think we’d do better to get 
together on the other side of the house? 
That’s where they ’ll come if they really do 
intend to make a rush at us.” 

“Vis,” replied Timothy. “ Oi’ll kape guard 
here. Th’ rist 0’ yez take yer places on th’ 
ither side.” 

Once more Heber crept away and at his 
suggestion all five of the defenders left 
Timothy to watch the side where he had 
taken his stand, while they themselves assem- 
bled at the opposite side of the room. Nota 
word was spoken now and all the men were 
keenly watching for any signs of the approach 
of their foes. It was believed that the Indians 
and their white companions were planning to 
assemble and make one last desperate assault 
in the hope of battering down the door which 
was already weakened somewhat by the heavy 
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blows that had been dealt it by means of 
the log. There had been no further attempt 
to set fire to the roof; Timothy’s assertion 
that the wounded prisoner would be the best 
protection from that having been proved to 
be true. 

“ Look out there! Does n’t that look to 
you as if they were getting together over 
there by the corn crib?”’ whispered one of 
the Van Dyke boys to Heber. 

The young soldier peered out and in a 
moment was convinced that the suggestion was 
correct. Between the little structure and the 
forest he was positive he could discover the 
bodies of men crouching low or already 
stretched upon the ground. He was eager to 
fire at them, but before he acted upon the 
impulse he hastily returned to Timothy and 
reported his discovery. 

“Sthay here, lad,” responded the Irishman, 
instantly darting to the opposite side of the 
room. 

Intensely excited, Heber obeyed, and peered 
from the small porthole out into the dark- 
ness. An occasional call of some bird indi- 
cated that morning would soon come, though 
the darkness was still over all. He could not 
understand why it was that Timothy had not 
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fired at the crouching figures when first they 
had been discovered. The very silence in the 
house was oppressive. Why did not some one 
act? Why should the men be permitted un- 
molested to creep up to the very walls of the 
house itself? It was true, a better mark would 
be afforded when they were massed and were 
nearer, but would it be possible to hold them 
back, to say nothing of driving them back, 
when they were close to the building and run- 
ning swiftly, as doubtless they would be? De- 
spite his watchfulness these questions came to 
Heber again and again, and it was not possi- 
ble for him to conjecture any satisfactory 
replies. 

A low exclamation from one of the men at 
the opposite side of the room startled him, 
but it was too dark to enable him to perceive 
what the cause of the excitement was. It was 
not difficult for him to understand, however, 
that there had been a movement of some kind 
outside the building, but not another word or 
sound was heard. In deep suspense he waited, 
peering keenly all about the clearing, but un- 
able to see any signs of activity from his 
position. Suddenly the casement of one of 
the windows or portholes where Timothy and 
the Van Dykes were watching was thrown 
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open, and Heber, in alarm, turned instantly 
about, fearful that something had occurred 
which had deprived the watchers of their rea- 
son. In a moment he could see that Mr. Van 
Dyke had thrust his head out of the port- 
hole. This was more than Heber was able to 
endure, and he darted across the room. 
Before he had gained the opposite side, 
however, he heard the old man shout in tones 
that could have been heard far away, “ Dot 
vas right, Captain Small! Dot vas right! 
March your men around dis corner of de 
house. Yah, dot vas right. Captain Getman, 
you shoost march mit your men to de odder 
side of de house, and you gets dem all! effery 
one! Come up dere and you gets dem all!” 
- Before Heber could understand the mean- 
ing of the strange hail the guns of the five 
men rang out together, and then Abram Van 
Dyke, who had hastily withdrawn his head, 
began to sing again in tones louder than he 
had before used, — 


And though this world with devils filled 
Should threaten to undo us, 

We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 

Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also ; 

The body they may kill — 
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The words of the song were no longer dis- 
tinguishable in the shout that rose from Tim- 
othy and the others: “They’re running, th’ 
haythen! Jist t? encourage ’em a bit, O1’ll hilp 
"em on!” And the report of the second bar- 
rel of the Irishman’s rifle rang out. “’T is 
good time yez be after makin’, me darlints!”’ 
roared Timothy. “ Wait a bit till O1 bid yez 
good luck ! Coom back ! Coom back ! Ya-a-a!”’ 
he added in a long-drawn outcry. 

Heber was now in a position in which he 
could see what was occurring outside the 
house. Without turning to determine whether 
or not there were men in pursuit, the Indians 
and white men were running swiftly toward 
the forest. The words of Abram Van Dyke 
had evidently been understood, and the fear 
of being surrounded was upon every one. 
It mattered nothing that the German had 
shouted to men who were at least thirty miles 
away, for neither Captain Small nor Captain 
Getman was anywhere near the house; the 
ruse, at least for the moment, had accom- 
plished its purpose, and the stealthy approach 
of the attacking party had been repulsed. 

It was light now, though the sun had not 
yet appeared, and Heber was able to see all 
about the clearing. The Indians had disap- 
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peared in the forest on the side opposite to 
that from which the attack had first been 
made in the preceding afternoon, and as yet 
there were no signs of their return. 

“?T is loight now,” said Timothy, “an’ th’ 
haythen won’t be here ag’in, Oi’m thinkin’.” 

“Yah, dey vas gone,’ said Abram Van 
Dyke soberly. ‘ Dey vas take mine two poys 
mit dem.” 

“They won’t harrm thim, th’ spalpeens !” 
said Timothy. 

The German shook his head but made no 
reply. 

“ Haber,’ said Timothy, turning quickly 
to his friend, “’tis tome we wint.” 

“‘ And leave these people here?” exclaimed 
Heber in surprise. 

“Thot’s it. Seem’ as how we can’t take 
thim wid us, we’ll have to lave thim. But 
they ll be all roight, lad, an’ we have a bit o’ 
paper the min in Chirry Valley may want us 
to put into th’ hands o’ th’ min in Albany, 
Oi’m thinkin’.” 

“Shall we start now?” =. 

“ Yis, sorr. Proud t’ know yez,” said Tim- 
othy, turning to Mr. Van Dyke and shaking 
the old man’s hand vigorously. “If yez have 
nade o’ us we'll be deloighted t? coom back 
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an’ help yez drive out th’ haythen some more. 
Good-by to yez all,” he added. 

Heber made no protest, though the depar- 
ture was to be most abrupt. For himself he 
was by no means convinced that the enemy 
had really departed or that the family should 
be left to itself. However, he was aware that 
the importance of delivering the message from 
Cherry Valley promptly was imperative, and 
his confidence in Timothy’s judgment was 
complete. 

Declining Mr. Van Dyke’s proffer of food, 
and assuring him that he and Heber had all 
that was required for their journey, Timothy 
at once led the way to the ladder and de- 
scended to the floor below. Heber followed 
him close, but as he came near to the place 
where the wounded prisoner was lying on the 
blanket he stopped for a moment and gazed 
down into the man’s face. The eyes were 
closed and there was no groaning now, only 
the troubled breathing, showing that life was 
still there. Where had he seen the man be- 
fore? There was something familiar in his 
countenance and yet Heber was unable to de- 
cide who the man was or where he had seen 
him. There was no time afforded for investi- 
gation, and at an impatient whisper from Tim- 
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othy, Heber at once passed on and in a mo- 
ment he and the Irishman, their rifles tightly 
clasped in their hands, passed out of the house 
and began to run swiftly across the open field 
toward the adjacent forest. 


CHAPTER XVII 


A PART OF A MAN 


Nor a gun was heard nor had one of the 
enemy been seen when, after their desperate 
flight, Heber and Timothy had gained the 
shelter of the giant trees. Glancing keenly 
about them to satisfy themselves that they 
had nothing to fear from any one in the im- 
mediate vicinity, they both stopped and gazed 
back at the place, from which they had fled. 
The rude blockhouse in the centre of the 
clearing did not give forth even a sign that 
any one was within. The sunlight flooded its 
roof and roughhewn sides and not even a 
curl of smoke could be seen rising from its 
chimney. The lands that had been cultivated, 
in the peaceful air of the morning almost 
seemed to invite men to come forth to till 
them. In the forests on the side opposite to 
that where the two fugitives were standing, 
the same silence prevailed, and in all the 
peaceful landscape there was no evidence that 
a struggle of the kind in which Heber and 
Timothy had been engaged had ever taken 
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place. Heber looked about him for bodies 
of the white men or red that he was positive 
must have fallen in the attack, but even these 
gruesome evidences of the fight were not to 
be seen. 

“Tim,” whispered Heber at last, “do you 
really think the redskins have gone for good?” 

“ Yis, sor, Oi do that.” 

“They may be hiding and perhaps they ’ll 
come back. I am not sure that we are doing 
right to leave these Van Dykes here alone.” 

“Yez can’t take thim wid yez,”’ replied 
Timothy positively. “ Oithink yez can thrust 
th’ ould mon to look after his house. ’T was 
a bould thrick he did, shootin’ th’ white 
traitor an’ draggin’ him insoide th’ house. 
"T was all that saved us from bein’ burned 
down.” 

“ You mean being burned up, Tim.” 

“Oh, Oi do, do Oi? Well, maybe I do; 
but all th’ same me own idea was thot th’ 
haythen would be after settin’ foire t’ th’ roof 
an’ thin th’ foire might crape down t’ th’ place 
where we was. But since yez say Oi was mish- 
taken a bit, why it’s mishtaken Oi was.” 

Heber smiled as he inquired again, “ What 
makes you think, Tim, the Indians and the 
Tories won’t come back ? ” 
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“Bekase it’s not th’ natur’ o’ th’ baste. 
They don’t foight in th’ dayloight an’ they ‘Il 
have enough t’ do t’ look after some o’ their 
own min. Somethin’ has happened to jist a 
few o’ th’ varmints.”” As he spoke Timothy 
patted the stock of his rifle suggestively. 

“There are n’t any signs of any one having 
been hit,” suggested Heber. 

“No more there arre not,” assented the 
Irishman, “ but that does n’t mane that nothin’ 
happened. They have a thrick o’ not lavin’ 
even their did min behint t’ till any tales.” 

“ What do you think will become of the 
two boys they captured ?”’ 

“‘ Thot ’s more nor Oi can till yez, Haber,” 
replied Timothy soberly. “’T will depind 
much upon phwat their own plans may be. 
But,’ he added more cheerfully, “it’s most 
likely they ’ll be after takin’ thim along wid 
thim, for prisiners are worth a good bit o’ goold 
in these days. No, I don’t belave th’ lads’ 
lose their scalps, though they may not look 
back on their thrip wid th’ plisintist o’ drames. 
Come on, Haber, we must be movin’ out 0’ 
this or we ll never rache Albany at all, at all.” 

Still maintaining a sharp outlook, they re- 
sumed their journey. Birds were flitting about 
the bushes and the air was filled with the 
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melody of their songs. The day was warm, 
and the sunlight, penetrating the thick foliage 
in places, seemed to dance about upon the 
ground. The relief in the heart of Heber 
over their narrow escape in the preceding 
night seemed to find expression in the peace- 
ful scenes through which they were. passing. 
The struggle of the colonies for liberty, and 
even the peril which threatened the peaceful 
valley where his home was, for the time was 
like the memory of a dream. Even the feats 
of Brant, the red chief, were for the moment 
unreal, and Heber was silent as he advanced 
beside the hardy Irishman who was moving 
swiftly through the forest. There was com- 
fort too and protection in his presence, and 
the young soldier was more than willing to 
believe that the entire band of Indians and 
Tories had indeed departed from the region, 
as Timothy had suggested. He recalled the 
ruse by which Abram Van Dyke had caused 
the besiegers to flee, and though it was diffi- 
cult to believe that in the light of day the 
men could long be deceived, nevertheless it 
was possible that they had indeed fled in their 
first alarm and that the blockhouse of the 
Van Dykes was for a time safe from attacks. 
The face of the wounded man whom he had 
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seen as he was about to depart with Timothy 
again recurred to him and Heber was striving 
to think where and when it was that he had 
seen him before, for certainly the countenance 
was strangely familiar to him. He was unable, 
however, either to recall a place or time in 
which the man had been seen by him, but his 
meditations were sharply interrupted by his 
companion, who suddenly stopped and placing 
his hand on Heber’s arm, in his penetrating 
whisper said, “‘ Hould a bit, lad. There’s a 
house ahid of us.” 

So interested had Heber been in his own 
thoughts that he had been somewhat oblivious 
of his surroundings, and glancing up quickly 
he saw a small log house not far in advance 
of the place where he was standing. 

“What is it, Tim? Do you know this 
place?” he inquired anxiously. 

“ Niver a bit. Sthay here where yez be, an’ 
Oi’ll go on an’ foind out if th’ mon what is 
here is gone away.” 

Ignoring the words, Heber waited while his 
companion advanced cautiously to discover 
the conditions about the house. In a brief 
time the Irishman returned, and said, ‘They ve 
gone, Haber. Iv’ry wan o’ thim is away.” 

“ Who has gone?” 
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“The people what lived here. An’ they 
wint in a hurry, too, lad. They lft iv’rything 
jist as it was whin they started.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘Oi mane th’ house is there an’ so is th’ 
inside o’ it.” 

“ You did n’t suppose they ’d take the out- 
side of the house and leave the inside, did 
you?” 

“ Niver yez moind that. Oi know what O1 
mane. Th’ people here had worrd o’ th’ 
comin’ o’ th’ haythen an’ Hey jist lift at 
onct.” 

i ee, may be somewhere around here 
now,” suggested Heber. 

Timothy shook his head, and Heber with- 
out any delay followed him to the deserted 
house. When the men entered there were 
many evidences that Timothy was correct 
in his conjecture. The house evidently had 
been recently occupied, but no one was to be 
seen about the premises. It was not unusual 
for a family to abandon its house on the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and Heber was only 
too well aware that the Indians and Tories 
had recently been in the vicinity. 

“We'll make oursilves to home, Haber, 
Oi did n’t resave th’ invitation, but I doobt 
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not if we look aboot a bit we ’Il foind it some- 
where.” 

Timothy had at once entered the building 
and placing his gun against the low table in 
the room seated himself and prepared to 
make a breakfast of the food they had 
brought with them. Heber instantly followed 
his friend’s example and not a word was 
spoken until the simple repast had been 
eaten. A careful outlook had been main- 
tained in spite of Timothy’s apparent indif- 
ence, and when the Irishman arose, he said, — 

“ Now, Haber, lad, yez are to lie down on 
that bed for jist two hours.” 

SV hat for.?’/ 

“¢¢ What fer?’ Hear th’ lad, will yez! An’ 
what fer do yez le down on a bed? Answer 
me that. Yez don’t hoe peraties, nor dance a 
jig there, do yez?”’ 

“No,” laughed Heber. “ But I’m _ not 
tired, Tim.” 

“In coorse,’ replied Timothy solemnly. 
“We ’ve got a bit ahid o’ our coorse, an’ 
ean afford to rist up a bit. Yez arre not 
goin’ to lie down because yez be tired. Nota 
bit! It’s for somethin’ else, me darlint.”’ 

“What else ?”’ 

“So that yez won’t be tired.” 
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Heber laughed, but made no further pro- 
test. Flinging himself upon the rude bed 
which was in the same room where they had 
eaten, he was instantly asleep, for, despite his 
words, he was wearied far more than he had 
been willing to acknowledge. 

How long he had been asleep he had no 
means of knowing, but he was awakened 
by the sound of voices near the door. He 
recognized Timothy’s at once, but for a mo- 
ment he was unable to determine who it was 
that was engaged in the low conversation 
with him. Suddenly he became positive that 
he knew who the other man was and leaping 
from the bed he ran to the stone step outside 
the door and instantly discovered Solomon 
seated there and Timothy standing before him 
and gazing admiringly at a bandage which he 
had bound over one of the eyes of the hero 
of Lake George. 

“ Solomon!’ exclaimed Heber, ‘ where 
did you come from? What are you doing 
here? What’s the matter with your eye?” he 
added anxiously as he perceived that the man 
was suffering. 

“Tt’s a bit lame,” spoke up Timothy 
quickly. “ He stepped on it.” 

“T did noé step on it, Timothy,” responded 
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Solomon soberly. “ A man can’t step on his 
own eye.” 

“Niver a bit! Thrue for yez, Solomon. 
No, Haber, he hurt it wid a sthick.” 

“¢ J — did — not,” said Solomon. 

“ Yis — yis, ’t was a sthick. ’T is thrue,” 
Timothy added, “ there was a bit o’ feythers 
on wan ind o’ th’ sthick an’ a bit o’ flint on 
th’ ither end, an’ betune oursilves, Haber, O1 
should n’t be a bit surproised if a hick’ry bow 
had somethin’ t’ do wid th’ arrer comin’ 
sthraight for his oyes. It’s a lucky lad Solo- 
mon is, lv ry day o’ th’ wake.” 

“TI don’t see where I’m lucky, Timothy.” 

“ Yez are lucky, ’cause ’t was only wan oye 
what was pricked, an’ yez are more lucky ’cause 
’twas n’t both yer oyes, an’ yer sthill more lucky 
bekase yer soight will coom back to yez. I 
niver see sich a lucky mon as yez be, Solomon. 
First there’s th’ foight at Lake George where 
yez lost Colonel Ephraim an’ yez were lucky 
t’ be there an’ only lose an arrm yirsilf. 
Thin yez are sthill th’ lucky bye t’ have a rid- 
skin let fly at yez wid his bow an’ arrer, an’ 
only jist graze yer oye. Why, lad, he moight 
have put th’ arrer sthraight through yer skull. 
I niver see sich a lucky mon in all me borrn 
days, at all.” 
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Despite Timothy’s apparent flippancy his 
sympathy and tenderness were apparent in the 
tones of his voice as well as in the aid he had 
given the unfortunate man. The eye had been 
bound up with skill, and the relief of the suf- 
ferer was quickly apparent. Heber too ex- 
pressed his sympathy, and then in response 
to his queries learned that Solomon had been 
sent from Cherry Valley not long after their 
own departure, with another message for the 
men at Albany. The alarm of the guard was 
hourly becoming greater and it had been de- 
cided to send an additional messenger for fear 
something might prevent the former from suc- 
cessfully delivering the appeal that had been 
entrusted to them. Solomon had not seen any 
of the Indians, but their presence was known 
by the fact that without a word of warning he 
had been hit by an arrow that had severely 
injured his left eye. The warrior who had fired 
at him had remained concealed, and Solomon 
had fled, seeking by chance the very place 
where Heber and Timothy had found shelter, 
for he had known the family that had dwelt 
there. 

“ Now, thin, Solomon,” said Timothy, “ yez 
are to go sthraight back t’ th’ Valley.” 

“T can’t do that,” protested the man hastily- 
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“ Oh yis, yez can. Yez can do that better 
aor yez can go on. QOi’ll till yez how we ’ll 
fix it. Haber here can take th’ bit o’ paper 
what ’s in my pocket an’ O1’ll take th’ wan 
what yez have, an’ Haber ’ll go wan way an’ 
Oi’ll go anither, an’ wan o’ th’ two o’ us will 
be sartain to git t’ Albany,—an’ there yez 
be!” 

“ But I promised to take it,” persisted Sol- 
omon. 

“ Yis an’ no. Yez did an’ thin ag’in yez 
did n’t. Yez are not th’ same mon now.” 

“Tam not? I don’t see. Iam Solomon —” 
began the man. 

‘Qi ’ll not be after denyin’ that, to an ex- 
tint. What there is of yez is Solomon, that’s 
thrue fer yez. But yez are only a part o’ th’ 
mon, an’ what would be lift if yez were ever 
so lucky as t? git t? Albany no mon knows. 
Oi’m not denyin’ yer luck, Solomon, niver a 
bit. But listen, me darlint. Th’ bearer o’ this 
letter was a mon. Now, Solomon, how many 
arrms does a mon have ?” 

“Two, I suppose. I had two before the 
battle of Lake George, where Colonel Eph —” 

“ Hould on. How many hands does a man 
be after havin’ ?” 

“Two; but I had two before —” 
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“ Right yez be! Now how many oyes are 
in th’ hid o’ a man?” 

SL Oat 

‘Right ag’in. Yez are surely alucky mon, 
Solomon. But now look at it wid th’ wan good 
oye yez are so lucky as t’ have. Suppose that 
bit o’ paper should be taken t’ Albany. It 
says th’ bearer is a mon by th’ name o’ Solo- 
mon. Nowa mon has two arrms, two hands, 
an’ two oyes. An’ th’ bearer o’ this note has 
only wan arrm an’ one hand an’ one oye an’ 
maybe only wan fut by that time. He’s only 
a part o’ amon. Yez can see that even wid 
yer wan lucky oye. No, Solomon, ’t is n’t ra- 
sonable. Yez are good, what there is o’ yez, 
but ’t will niver do at all at all t have th’ bit 
o’ paper taken t’? Albany by only a half o’ a 
mon. Qui’ll take yer paper an’ Haber ’ll take 
th’ ither, an’ whin we git back t’ th’ Valley 
maybe yer oye will be grown, an’ yez be sich 
a lucky mon, Solomon, Oi should n’t be a bit 
surproised if yer hand an’ yer arrm— what yez 
lost at Lake George — should be all grown 
out, too, as good as new.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE VISITOR AT THE RANDALLS’ 


Sotomon, however, was too determined to be 
true to his trust to listen to the well-meant 
but specious arguments of the kind-hearted 
Irishman and as soon as Timothy fgund 
that his suggestions were useless he at once 
abandoned the project. It was speedily de- 
cided that Heber should take the letter 
which was in Timothy’s possession and leav- 
ing his recent comrade to journey on with 
Solomon, or ‘ what there was lift o’ him,” as 
the Irishman expressed it, should push on 
alone. It was agreed that they would meet 
in Albany, and as the peril in the region be- 
tween the place where they then were and the 
destination they were seeking was believed to 
be much less than in the country through 
which they had succeeded in making their 
way, it was hoped that they would be able to 
cover the distance successfully and without 
undue delay. 

Many were the suggestions and the words 
of warning which Timothy bestowed upon 
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his young friend when Heber was ready to 
start and the latter received them in good 
part, being well aware that his safety would 
depend upon his own watchfulness and the 
quickness of his own actions. Leaving the 
two men in the log house, Heber at once de- 
parted. In his mind there was a purpose 
which he had not referred to in his conversa- 
tion with Timothy, but it led him in a course 
that slightly deviated from the one that the 
Irishman had planned for him. 

What the purpose was became apparent 
when two hours or more had elapsed and 
Heber saw on the hillside below him the house 
of the Randalls. That there was some danger 
in stopping there Heber was well aware, but 
the impulse was too strong to be resisted, and 
he started swiftly down the pathway that led 
along the hillside to the house as soon as he 
perceived the humble abode before him. 

As he drew near he could see through the 
open doorway the forms of two women mov- 
ing’ about in the house, and at the well was 
another whom he quickly recognized as the 
one he had called Jemima. She was handling 
the long sweep in a manner that showed alike 
her strength and skill, and thus far he had 
not discovered a man about the place. 
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“ Well, Jemima,” he called as he ap- 
proached, “that’s too heavy work for you. 
Let me draw the water.” 

The girl, who had not been aware of his 
coming, turned sharply as she heard the 
words, and for a moment Heber was unable 
to determine whether she was frightened or 
angered by his approach. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded sharply. 

“Helping you draw water,” replied Heber 
lightly. 

“J don’t need your help! You ought not 
to be here! Don’t stop, but keep right on 
wherever you may be going!” 

‘Why, Jemima, is there any one here? Is 
there any danger?” inquired Heber quickly, 
for the evident nervousness of the girl was 
too apparent to be ignored. 

“It’s no place for you.” 

“Tell me, Jemima,” said Heber, glancing 
anxiously about him, “is your fa , 1s there 
any man here? I didn’t see any one, and I 
looked everywhere.” 

“ You can’t look everywhere! Go right 
on! Don’t stop here!” As she spoke the 
girl looked toward the nearby house in a man- 
ner that convinced Heber that she was really 
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alarmed for him, and that there was no ques- 
tion as to the place from which the threaten- 
ing danger was to come. In the brief silence 
that followed, for Heber was not yet minded 
to obey her suggestion, he was positive that 
he heard the voice of a man in the little house. 
Startled as he was by the unexpected sound, it 
was not repeated, and before he could speak 
the mother of the girl appeared in the door- 
way. She was a woman in middle life, but 
her face was so careworn that she appeared 
older than she really was. The presence of 
Heber did not seem to startle her, and some- 
how he had the feeling that she had been 
aware of his coming. 

“‘ Susan,” she called, “ will the man come 
Ine 

“ No, no,” replied the girl quickly, at the 
same time glancing anxiously, almost beseech- 
ingly, Heber fancied, at her visitor. “ He 
must go on directly.” 

“Who is he?” she inquired again, advan- 
cing toward the well as she spoke. 

The excitement of the girl increased as she 
saw her mother coming, and she gave Heber 
a quick look, which he had no difficulty in 
understanding as a plea for him to go at once. 
For some reason the young soldier delayed, 
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and in a short time the woman had joined 
them. 

“Who is the man?” repeated the woman 
as she glanced again at Heber. 

“Tam Heber Otis of Cherry Valley,” said 
Heber quickly. He had instantly decided to 
declare who he was, believing that the name 
would have no meaning to the woman and 
that the franker way would be most likely to 
disarm her of any suspicions she might have. 

“ And what do you here?” the woman de- 
manded. 

“Tam on my way to Albany.” 

“ Then you are one of the rebels? ” 

“T am for the colonies,” replied Heber 
quietly. 

“‘ Are you the young man Susan said was 
here some weeks ago ?” 

“7 was here then,” said Heber, glancing at 
the girl as he spoke. 

“°T is a good thing for you my husband 
is not at home.” 

“Where is he ?”’ inquired Heber simply. 

“You may hear of that soon enough,” said 
the girl sharply. “ You won’t find him at 
Albany, though — not yet,” she added sig- 
nificantly. 

“‘T am sure” — began Heber. He stopped 
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abruptly as, standing in the doorway of the 
house, he saw George Cuck. The sight was 
so unexpected and startling that Heber in- 
stantly brought his gun forward. Where the 
man had come from or how it was that he was 
there Heber could not conjecture. 

“ Put up your gun, my lambkin,” laughed 
the Tory, as he approached. “ You have no 
cause to be alarmed and I am sure I am not 
afraid of you.” George Cuck was so insolent 
and his manner was so easy-going that He- 
ber’s anger was quickly aroused and his 
cheeks flushed. “ Nay, nay, we have not as 
yet taken to fighting the infants in arms,” , 
added the Tory, with a laugh that increased 
Heber’s anger as Cuck joined the group by the 
well. “Nay, do not be alarmed. I am the 
only man here, and I shall not harm you. 
You will not hurt me either, will you?” 
George laughed insolently as he spoke, and it 
was plain to Heber that despite his air of ap- 
parent indifference George Cuck was angry 
at finding him there. 

Heber made no reply, though the evident 
confusion of the girl irritated him still more. 
Had the presence of George Cuck anything 
to do with her? Had she known of the ex- 
isting feeling between the two men ? Was the 
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fact of the young Tory’s being in the house 
the cause of her eagerness for Heber to go on ? 
The questions were not soothing, and Heber’s 
anger was almost beyond his control. 

“No, I’ll not bother my hands with you, 
and you'll not be troubled with me,” began 
George Cuck again. “So don’t be afraid. 
You can keep right on to Albany, and no one 
will harm you. I don’t think I have seen you 
since the Johnstown meeting, when the rebels 
so successfully persuaded the Mohawks and 
the Senecas to join them in driving out the 
regulars.” As he spoke George Cuck threw 
back his head and laughed boisterously. 

The anger in Heber’s heart broke instantly 
forth beyond his control. ‘“ Here, you Tory!” 
he shouted, as he sudenly brought his gun to 
his shoulder. “ You throw your gun into that 
well!” 

George Cuck began to laugh, but the ex- 
pression on Heber’s face instantly checked 
him. His face became dark with rage, but 
there was something in the young: soldier’s 
bearing that made him hesitate, and he made 
no attempt to lift his own rifle. 

“T mean what I say!” repeated Heber in a 
low voice, still covermg the Tory with his 
rifle. “ Throw your gun into that well!” 
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“ No, no,” began the girl; “don’t make 
him do that.” 

“ Keep still!” said Heber savagely, with- 
out glancing at her. ‘‘ Now, you George Cuck, 
you do what I tell you! Throw your gun into 
that well before I count five or I’ll drop you 
in your tracks. One — two — three — four 
—{— —”’ Before the count was completed 
the Tory stepped hastily forward and flung his 
gun into the deep well. Then, turning slowly 
about, he glanced at Heber and with a bound 
leaped savagely toward him. Heber, however, 
was watchful, and stepping quickly to one 
side he avoided the onslaught, and then shout- 
ed, “Sit down there! right there where you 
are |” 

George Cuck glanced at the young soldier, 
and what he saw evidently convinced him that 
it would be wise to obey, for he instantly 
did as he was bidden; then, stepping back- 
ward and lowering his rifle, though he still 
held it with both hands ready for immediate 
use, Heber said: “ Now, my venerable and 
joyful friend, I’ve taught you a lesson. It is 
true that you are older than I am, and for that 
very reason you ought to know better. If I 
served you right Id take you to Albany with 
me, but I don’t want you near me.” 
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George Cuck had resumed his air of ap- 
parent indifference, but Heber knew him too 
well to believe that he could disregard him 
even fora moment. “I might wait here for 
Tim and let him take you,” he suggested. 

“Ts Tim here?” inquired George Cuck 
hastily. 

“He ’s not very far away.” 

“ Alone?” 

eNO: 

“ How many with him?” 

Heber thought of Solomon, and under 
other circumstances might have laughed, but 
he said, ‘“‘ You may find that out for yourself. 
You may hear of something soon that will 
interest you,” he called significantly. 

“What ’ll I hear?” The coolness of the 
young Tory was amazing. The two women 
had not spoken or moved from the positions 
they had first taken when the trouble began, 
but Heber, though he scarcely turned his eyes 
away from George, was nevertheless aware that 
they were almost as excited as he himself was. 

“You might stop at Abram Van Dyke’s 
and find out,” Heber said quietly. 

“ Abram Van Dyke’s!” exclaimed George 
Cuck excitedly. “ What of him? What do 
you know? Tell me! Tell me!” 
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“‘T happened to be there last night.” 

“What was done there? Did anything 
happen? Was there an attack? Was any 
one killed?” It was the woman who was 
speaking, and for an instant as he glanced at 
her, Heber could see that she was greatly ex- 
cited. 

Quickly resuming his watch upon his enemy, 
Heber said, — 

“ Yes, about sixty Indians and Tories at- 
tacked the place yesterday afternoon.” 

“And burned it to the ground?” sug- 
gested George Cuck. 

“ Hardly that.” 

“ What was done? Tell me, tell me what 
was done!” pleaded the woman, advancing 
toward Heber as she spoke. | 

‘They were beaten off.” 

“ Were any killed ?”’ inquired George. 

“Timothy Murphy was there and you can 
form your own conclusion.” 

“Did you know of any white men being 
shot ?” pleaded the woman eagerly. 

“Yes. I don’t know how many or who they 
were, though. There was one man —” Heber 
stopped abruptly as it flashed upon him that 
now he knew who the unfortunate man was 
who had been dragged within the blockhouse, 
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and whose pale and suffering face he had 
seen just before his own departure. He was 
confident that he could explain now the im- 
pression the man’s face had produced, for its 
resemblance to that of “Jemima” was so 
striking that he could not understand why it 
was that it had not suggested itself to him 
before. His feeling of anger at George Cuck 
quickly gave place to one of compassion for 
the girl and her mother. For a moment he 
was silent:and perhaps his own feeling com- 
municated itself to the others. 

“What of him? Was he killed?” de- 
manded the woman eagerly. 

“ He was wounded.” 

*“‘ How do you know ?” demanded the Tory. 

‘He had crept up to the door and was 
trying to break it in when he was shot,” ex- 
plained Heber. “Then Abram Van Dyke 
opened the door and dragged him inside.” 

“ Was he dead?” said the girl, advancing 
and looking into Heber’s face. 

“No. He was wounded in the thigh.” 

‘“‘ Susan,” said George Cuck, “ you go into 
the house and get a rifle! Bring it out here 
and make this poor fool drop his gun. We’ve 
some work to do, or I have anyway, if he has 
told us the truth. Go and get it!” 
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Heber saw that the girl instantly started 
toward the house. He was angry with her for 
obeying George Cuck’s words, and that feeling 
for the moment was even stronger than his 
compassion. Speaking directly to the young 
Tory he said: “ You stay right here, George 
Cuck. If you try to follow me, I’ll drop you 
in your tracks!’’ Then, turning abruptly, he 
began to move toward the rough roadway, but 
before he reached it, he saw as he looked 
backward for a moment that the girl was 
coming from the house with a rifle in her 
hands, and that George Cuck was running 
swiftly to meet her. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE DELIVERY OF THE LETTER 


Hxper Oris at once began to run. The ac- 
tion was not dignified, he well knew, but dig- 
nity was of less importance for the moment 
than safety, and fearful that he had not seen 
all the peril that threatened him, for he had 
not entered the house and others might be 
concealed there, he ran swiftly until he had 
gone far from the Randalls’ house. 

When his swift pace slackened, and he had 
an opportunity for hasty thought, he became 
convinced that he had little to fear from pur- 
suit by George Cuck or any possible compan- 
ions of the young Tory. The excitement 
which the account he had given of the attack 
on the blockhouse of Abram Van Dyke had 
produced convinced Heber that Cuck’s activi- 
ties, for a time at least, would be in other 
places than on the road to Albany; and de- 
spite his own feeling of anxiety, he found him- 
self trying to picture what the result of the 
discovery of Mr. Randall in the German’s 
house would be, when Susan and her mother 
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should learn of his serious condition; for 
Heber now was convinced that the wounded 
man whom he had seen when he left the 
blockhouse was none other than Mr. Randall 
himself. 

He was puzzled, too, by the actions of the 
girl, and indignant that she had so promptly 
obeyed the demands of George Cuck. Why 
had she done so? Had she not herself ex- 
pressly declared to him on the occasion of his 
former visit that she had no interest in the 
war, save that it should be ended as speedily 
as possible ? It was true that the sympathies 
of her father were all on the side of the 
king’s forces, but in his present state of mind 
Heber was unable to justify her actions by 
any such explanation. She had appeared to 
be friendly to him, and her alarm at his ap- 
proach, and her eagerness for him to depart 
at once, had not been lost upon him. Indeed, 
her anxiety had been pleasing to him, and he 
had delayed his departure on that very ac- 
count. 

As he proceeded on his way, his feeling of 
indignation increased, and when late in the 
afternoon he arrived at Schenectady he was 
ina high state of rage with all Tories, and 


with the Randall household in particular. His 
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feelings were diverted somewhat by the re- 
ports he received at Schenectady. The people 
there were in a state of alarm that was hardly 
less than that of the inhabitants of Cherry 
Valley itself. Rumors were current of the 
massing of the Indians in the north and west, 
and it was well known that the defenses of 
Schenectady were inadequate. The men there, 
too, were sending most urgent pleas to the 
leaders for troops to be sent to their aid, 
though no one seemed to realize how dificult 
and perplexing were the conditions which Govy- 
ernor Clinton was facing at the time nor how 
he was to secure the desired aid from the great 
commander whose problems were certainly not 
less than were those of the scattered people on 
the New York frontier. Tales of Brant’s fiery 
and tireless zeal were also current, exaggerated 
doubtless, in many ways; but enough was 
known of his own powers of leadership among 
the red men and of the union of forces that 
had been made with the Tories whom John- 
son had rallied, to leave every one in a state 
bordering on panic. 

Despite his weariness, Heber decided to 
continue on his way. The importance of the 
message of which he was the bearer had 
been increased in his mind by the tales he 
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heard at Schenectady, and after a supper and 
a brief rest, just as the darkness fell, Heber 
resumed his journey to Albany. 

It was lonely in the forest, though he fol- 
lowed the well-beaten path. The tall pine- 
trees seemed to warn him of danger as he 
passed beneath their great branches. Hvery 
unexpected sound, every movement amongst 
the bushes, seemed to his tense senses to be 
indicative of the presence of his enemies. 
There were times when he ran swiftly as if 
he were fleemg from unseen foes, and then 
breathing heavily he would stop and listen 
for the sounds of pursuers. It is true the ex- 
pected sounds were not heard, but the fear 
remained in Heber’s heart and it is safe to 
affirm that, despite his feeling of weariness, 
he made the journey more swiftly than under 
other circumstances he would have done even 
if he had been fresh and strong. 

At all events it was still dark when he en- 
tered the little town; but he was no stranger, 
for he had made frequent visits there in the 
years before the outbreak of the Revolution. 
Slowly climbing the hill, he soon saw before 
him the house of William Klock, a friend of 
his father’s. Here he was to stay during his 
bricf visit in the town, and the summons of 
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the heavy brass knocker on the front door 
of the dwelling speedily informed the inmates 
of his arrival. 

There was soon a disturbance within the 
house and some one approached the door 
holding a candle in his hand. He demanded 
to be informed who the visitor was before 
the door was opened. As soon as Heber an- 
nounced his name he was bidden to enter and 
in a brief time William Klock himself ap- 
peared. A cordial welcome was given Heber 
and as soon as his errand had been explained, 
Mr. Klock said, — 

“You shall stay right here, Heber. You 
need some rest and food and I myself will 
take your letter. You shall try my best fea- 
ther bed just as soon as you have eaten.”’ 

“My letter is for Governor George Clin- 
ton,” suggested Heber. 

“ Yes, yes. Of course it is; but I shall 
give it to my friend the colonel here, and he 
will see that it is on its way to Esopus before 
the sun has risen. Are you to wait for a 
reply ?” 

SPIN, Sr.” 

“That is good. You are to have a good 
rest before you even tell me how affairs at 
Cherry Valley are. Now then, follow me, and 
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IT will show you what you are to do first.” 
Mr. Klock led the way to a low and spacious 
dining-room, and upon the table before him 
Heber saw that a tempting repast had been 
spread. At his request he was first permitted 
to wash himself, a request that caused the 
worthy Dutchman —for Dutchman he was 
though his English was almost faultless — to 
Jaugh good-naturedly and declare that ‘that 
was one good joke.’ The cleanliness of the 
Dutch was almost as proverbial in the new 
world as in the old. 

Soon, however, the young soldier was doing 
ample justice to the food before him, and 
Hendrick, who had been left in charge of the 
visitor by Mr. Klock when the latter departed 
with the letter which Heber had brought, as 
soon as the repast was ended led the way to 
a chamber where on the high “ four-posted”’ 
bed Heber was soon sleeping. 

It was broad daylight when he awoke, and 
for a time it was impossible for him to under- 
stand just where he was and why he was 
there. Soon, however, the events of the pre- 
ceding days flashed upon his mind, and in- 
stantly he leaped from the high bedstead. As 
he glanced out of the window he saw that 
the sun was high in the heavens, and he was 
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convinced that the time must be near mid- 
day. 

In a brief time he was dressed, and de- 
scended to the room below where William 
Klock, his face burning with interest and 
good-nature, greeted him in the large hall- 
way. He accompanied his guest to the din- 
ing-room, and while Heber was doing ample 
justice to the table he conversed with him 
about the exciting events of the times. 

First he insisted that Heber should describe 
the conditions at Cherry Valley and on the 
frontier; and as the worthy Dutchman listened 
to the tales of the terror of the scattered 
people, the reports of the massing of the In- 
dians and Tories at Oquago, and the belief 
that was current that Brant was about to lead 
his men against the unprotected settlements, 
his face frequently became clouded and there 
were many “Obs” and “ Ahs” expressing 
the good man’s sympathy or fears. 

In response to Heber’s inquiries Mr. Klock 
gave his visitor the most recent reports that 
had come from the Continental army. It ap- 
peared that Sir Henry Clinton had already 
withdrawn from Philadelphia, marching across 
New Jersey because the fleet which he had 
planned to use in conveying his troops to 
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New York had been given over to the Tories 
and their friends, who were eager to depart 
from the city when the protecting army 
would no longer be there to defend them. 
And there had been so many of these “ new 
friends” of King George, and they were 
so clamorous for aid, that Sir Henry at last 
had yielded to their pleadings and had as- 
signed the fleet to them and decided that 
his army should march overland to [New] 
Brunswick on the Raritan. Then the fleet, 
after it had landed its passengers in New 
York, was to return and, receiving the army 
on board, was to sail down the Raritan and 
out through Amboy Bay to the city. This 
method would relieve as well as protect the 
soldiers and accomplish the desired result. 
Meanwhile there had also come reports that 
General Washington had abandoned Valley 
Forge on the very day of Sir Henry Clinton’s 
departure, and had been so swift in his ac- 
tions that he actually had entered Philadel- 
phia in time to cut off and make prisoners of 
some of the British soldiers, who in their con- 
fidence had failed to depart when their leader 
had started. Now, it was said, Washington 
was leading his army swiftly across New Jersey 
in a line parallel to that which Sir Henry was 
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following, and by forced marches was en- 
deavoring either to gain Brunswick before 
his enemies could approach or was striving to 
select some other advantageous position from 
which he might give the British general bat- 
tle, or turn him back in his course. Perhaps 
by this time, Mr. Klock explained, the deci- 
sive battle had been fought, but news came 
so slowly that all that was known was the re- 
port which he had given Heber. 

The quiet enthusiasm of the man, his un- 
shaken confidence in ultimate victory, and his 
intense faith in the leaders, were all inspiring 
to his young listener, and even the greater 
sufferings of the people on the frontier, who, 
in their lonely homes, and with no one to aid 
or cheer, were still doing their utmost to aid 
in winning the freedom of the colonies, ap- 
peared in a brighter light to him than ever 
they had before. 

After a brief time Heber arose, and declared 
that he must go out and discover if Timothy 
and Solomon had yet come, and in response 
to Mr. Klock’s urgent invitation he promised 
to bring them both back, if he should be able 
to find them. 

Almost the first person Heber perceived on 
the street was Timothy himself, and the Irish- 
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man’s delight at discovering his friend was 
both vocal and warm. He explained that he 
and Solomon had arrived about an hour be- 
fore the meeting with Heber, and that as soon 
as their letter had been placed in the proper 
hands, Solomon had insisted upon seeking a 
surgeon to examine his wounded eye. 

“Ach! ’tis a pity, lad, it is, indade, t’ see 
amon go to pieces as Solomon is after doin’. 
First his hand, thin his arrm, thin an oye 
goes, an’ it’s only bit o’ th’ mon we'll be after 
takin’ back wid us. There ’s one part they ’ll 
niver sphoil, lad.” 

“ What’s that?” inquired Heber. 

“Tt’s his tongue, bedad.” 

Heber laughed, but the Ivishman’s face 
was unchanged as he said, ‘‘ What for do yez 
laugh, Haber? If a roifle ball should hit Sol- 
omon’s tongue -—an’ seein’ it’s always in ivi- 
dence ’t would be impossible, lad, to git near 
his face widout hittin’ it — th’ ball would split 
before th’ tongue. Would yez belave it, Ha- 
ber, his tongue was goin’ all th’ way t’? Al- 
biny, wid his ‘ Lake Georges’ an’ his ‘ Ephraim 
Williams’ an’ I don’ know what all. O1 ’m 
goin’ up now t’ have a peep at th’ mon an’ 
say if the docther could be after doin’ anny- 
thing for ’im. Will yez coom along?” 
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Heber readily assented and the two men at 
once proceeded to the house where Solomon 
had promised to await Timothy’s coming. 
When they arrived, however, it was to learn 
that Solomon was not as yet ready to return 
with them, and indeed he declared that he 
might not go back to Cherry Valley until he 
had learned what might be done for his re- 
covery. 

After a few words Timothy returned with 
Heber to the house of Mr. Klock, Heber 
explaining as they walked on what had oc- 
curred at the Randalls’ and the effect of his 
announcement of the wounded man’s presence 
in Abram Van Dyke’s blockhouse. His meet- 
ing with George Cuck and the manner in 
which Heber had dealt with him elicited the 
warmest approval from the Irishman, and he 
volubly expressed his regret that his own 
journey with Solomon had been so devoid of 
interest, —a feeling in which Heber by no 
means shared. 

When they entered William Klock’s house, 
and Heber had presented his quaint compan- 
ion to his host, the worthy Dutchman said, — 

“ Heber, here’s a letter that was left for 
you.” 

“For me? What is it? Who wrote it?” 
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“Tf you read it you'll be able to answer 
the questions better than I,” laughed Mr. 
Klock. 

Heber quickly opened the letter and read : 


Heber Otis be sure to cum here. You 
know who I am and you know where I am. 
JEMIMA. 


CHAPTER XX 


BETWEEN TWO PARTIES 


“Were did this come from?” inquired 
Heber when he had twice read the brief note. 

“JT do not know,” replied Mr. Klock. “I 
can inquire of Hendrick. I trust there is 
nothing wrong ?”’ he added. 

As Heber made no reply the servant was 
summoned, but the only explanation he was 
able to give was that a boy had delivered the 
letter and without a word had departed. Who 
the messenger was Hendrick was unable to 
state. 

Heber did not feel called upon to explain 
the contents of the note, and thrusting it into 
his pocket he said, striving to speak lightly, 
“Tt does not concern Albany, or Cherry Val- 
ley, either. I confess I was puzzled to know 
how any one could have known I was here 
or how the letter came to be left here at your 
house, Mr. Klock. I think some one must 
have followed me. I do not understand _ it, 
but there’s no harm done and it’s nothing to 
be alarmed about.” 
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The young soldier tried to make light of 
the matter, but the keen glance which Tim- 
othy gave him was by no means reassuring. 
Nothing more was said at the time concern- 
ing the letter, and as Mr. Klock at once led 
the way to the dining-room the subject was 
dropped, and even Heber became interested 
as he was aware of the efforts of Timothy 
to adjust himself to his new surroundings. 
The Inshman was deeply impressed by the 
servant that waited upon them, and his ac- 
cidents at the table were as numerous as they 
were ludicrous. Their host, who was the only 
person at the table with them, his family 
having departed from Albany, did not betray 
any knowledge of Timothy’s mishaps, and 
Heber was too deeply absorbed in his own 
thoughts to be specially mindful of his 
friend’s experience. 

“ Faith !”’ exclaimed Timothy at last, when 
after several accidents he glanced up with 
a quizzical expression upon his face, “ O1 
thought Oi could foind th’ way t? me mouth 
in th’ darkest noight, but somehow me knoife 
seems t’ be after losin’ th’ thrail, an’ it’s broad 
dayloight at thot!” 

Both men laughed at the Ivishman’s words, 
for Timothy in no wise seemed to be abashed ; 
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but the tact of the host soon put his guest 
more at his ease, and the meal ended with 
Timothy in the best of spirits. Mr. Klock 
had turned the conversation into channels 
with which Timothy was familiar, and he had 
entered heartily into the topics that were 
brought forward. The withdrawal of the 
greater part of the army from the interior of 
New York and the consequent exposed con- 
dition of the scattered people to the assaults 
of the Indians, the plans of Brant, and the 
inroads of the followers of Johnson from the 
north provided themes that were so intensely 
vital that even the greater movements of the 
army in New Jersey were of secondary inter- 
est. 

The grim determination of the colonies to 
obtain that for which they had been strug- 
gling, the patriotism of the scattered settlers, 
who in their lonely homes and in their con- 
flicts with their skulking foes found little of 
inspiration from without, the quality of their 
leaders, the opposition of the New England 
men to Philip Schuyler, the plots against 
Washington, the ambition of the incompetent 
Gates, and what aid Governor George Clin- 
ton might be able to secure for the people 
of Cherry Valley, were all subjects on which 
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Timothy had very pronounced views, and in 
his eagerness to express them even his awk- 
wardness at the table was forgotten or ignored. 
He did not realize, as Heber did, that much of 
this was due to Mr. Klock’s tactfulness, and 
when at last Timothy arose from his seat his 
broad face was beaming with the utmost good- 
nature. 

Their return to Cherry Valley was in a 
measure to be determined by the ability of 
Solomon to accompany them. If it was pos- 
sible for him to go within a day or two, then 
they decided to wait for him, but if it should 
be decided that it was better for him to remain 
in Albany a few days for care, then Heber 
and Timothy decided to go back without him, 
leaving some one to bring the reply which 
Governor Clinton might make to the plea 
of the people in such dire straits at Cherry 
Valley. 

They soon departed from Mr. Klock’s 
house, promising him to return as soon as 
they had visited their recent companion and 
accept his hospitality for the night if they 
should decide to postpone their departure. 
Proceeding directly to the place where Solo- 
mon was staying, they found that worthy in- 


dividual jubilant and ready to leave Albany 
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on the following day. The wound he had 
received was painful, but the surgeon had de- 
clared it was not specially dangerous, and he 
had given his consent for Solomon to depart 
after two days. 

“Tt’s roight glad Oi am, Solomon,” said 
Timothy warmly, when he was informed of 
the decision. ‘ Oi have hopes we’ll make a 
mon 0’ yez yit. But O1’m not thinkin’ Haber 
an’ Oi’ll sthay here for two days.” 

“No,” responded Solomon gravely. ‘ There 
are three or four men going to Fort Dayton 
soon, and I will go with them. Not that it 
is necessary for me to go with any one, you 
understand, but I shall be glad of their com- 
pany for a part of the way.” 

“In coorse yez will!” exclaimed Timothy 
cordially. “ Jist mind yer oye an’ yez will be 
all roight.”’ 

_ ©T’m taking the best care of it I can.” 

‘Sure, yez are! Yez must n’t be after 
followin’ it, though, Solomon, or it ’ll lade yez 
into throuble. Yez see, there’s but wan oye 
now, an’ if yez follow where it lades yez it ’Il 
kape yez bearin’ off t’ th’ roight all the tome 
an’ th’ first yez know yez’ll be roight back 
here in Albany.” 


“T can’t see how,” began Solomon. 
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“In coorse yez can’t, an’ thot’s jist th’ 
throuble an’ what O1’m warnin’ yez ag”inst. 
We'll be at th’ ould man Van Dyke’s a bit 
o a sphell, Solomon, an’ maybe yez ’Il mate 
us there an’ we can go back to th’ Valley 
togither.”’ 

It was with this conditional understanding 
that Heber and Timothy departed from Al- 
bany that very night. There was a promise 
of a ride as far as Schenectady, and the offer 
was too tempting to be ignored. They had 
said their parting words to Mr. Klock, and 
assured him of their willingness to make his 
house their home if they should come to Al- 
bany soon again. The messages for the people 
at Cherry Valley were received, though the 
response of Governor Clinton to the plea for 
help was yet to come, and soon they had taken 
their places in the rude wagon that was to 
go over the rough road to Schenectady. The 
driver was their only companion, and as he 
had but little to say the long ride was accom- 
plished for the most part in silence. 

At Schnectady there was a brief rest, and 
food was obtained, and then while it was 
still dark the two men resumed their journey. 
Horses were provided for them which they 
were to use for ten miles or more, and then 
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the animals were to be brought back by a man 
who accompanied them on a third horse. 

At the place agreed upon, the two horses 
were left, and then Heber and Timothy pushed 
on alone. 

‘“1t’s wonderin’ O1 am, how we’ll foind 
things at Abram Van Dyke’s,” said Timothy 
thoughtfully, when they had been walking 
for a long time in silence. 

“So am I,” responded Heber, “ but I am 
puzzled just as much to know what to expect 
at the Randalls’.” 

*¢ Oi ixpict nothin’ there.” 

“T do, and [’ll tell you why.” Up to this 
time Heber had not spoken to Timothy of the 
strange letter he had received, but now he drew 
it from his pocket and read it to his friend. 

“Thrue for yez, Haber,” said Timothy, re- 
moving his cap and stroking his head thought- 
fully. “We'll have t’ stop there a bit.” 

“ Yes, I think so; but somehow I don’t be- 
lieve Jemi—TI don’t believe the girl wrote 
that letter at all,” he hastily added. 

‘“ Who did write it, thin ?”’ 

“ That ’s just what I don’t know.” 

“ Will, ’t will not be far out of our way an’ 
we can foind out whin we get there,” said 


Timothy cheerfully. 
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Heber made no reply, and the two men 
pushed forward in silence. They were draw- 
ing nearer the region where the peril was 
greater, and naturally their precautions were 
increased. By the middle of the afternoon 
they had arrived within a half-mile of the 
Randalls’ house, and by a common impulse 
they both stopped. 

“Qi’m thinkin’, Haber, ’t would be th’ wise 
thing for me t’ go on ahid — ”’ 

“No, Tim,” interrupted Heber sharply, 
““ we don’t separate now.” 

“No more we don’t, thin,’ assented the 
Irishman. 

“There ’s a house about a quarter of a mile 
this side the Randalls’,” suggested Heber. 

“ Whose house is it?” 

“Tt is where Mr. Cough and his family 
live.” 

“¢ Cough,’ is it?” laughed Timothy. “ Is 
he a Tory?” 

“No, he’s as good a Whig as you or I.” 

“ But thin Oi’d like t? be after sindin’ him 
t? join th’ Tories. Think, Haber, how foine 
it would be t? sind a letther t? Guy Carleton 
sayin’, ‘ Here’s a bit o’ a Cough O1i’m after 
sindin’ yez, an’ hopin’ it ’ll find yez th’ same, 


Qi am yours rapatedly, Philip Schuyler,’ be- 
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dad.” Timothy laughed aloud at the absurd- 
ity of his proposal and Heber joined him in 
his merriment. 

“This Mr. Cough is a good man.” 

“ Hor th’ Tories.” 

‘No, for us.” 

“Qi should loike t? see him. Faith! an’ 
whin Oi go home Oi’ll be after tillin’ me 
frinds how Oi’ve seen a cough an’ they 
niver did more ’n hear one in all their days, 
atvall; at all.’ 

“Come on, then, if you want to see him,” 
said Heber, rising as he spoke. “I thought it 
would be a good thing to stop there before 
we went on” — Heber was thinking of the 
Randalls — “ and perhaps we might be able to 
find out something that would interest us.” 

“ Roight yez are, Haber.” 

It was not long before the log house of 
Mr. Cough could be seen in the distance be- 
fore them. It had been erected near the 
rough roadway and was beneath the shelter 
of an overhanging hill. The road itself was 
winding here, following, as it did, the course 
of the valley, and not far beyond the house it 
vould not be seen by any one approaching 
from the direction from which Heber and 
Timothy had come. 
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The June day was warm and the doors and 
shutters of the little house had been left open. 
Near the side of the house a man could be 
seen chopping, and the sounds of his axe were 
all that broke in upon the silence. A boy ap- 
parently about thirteen years of age appeared 
for a moment in the doorway and then with- 
drew from sight. 

“ Faith, there’s th’ big Cough an’ there’s 
th’ little Cough,” exclaimed Timothy. “ Oi’ve 
had manny a sin t’ confiss, but niver yit that 
me mither iver was guilty 0’ givin’ me sich a 
name as thot.” 

“Tt wasn’t his mother, it was his father 
whose name he took,” suggested Heber. 

“It’s all wan! A big Cough an’ a little 
Cough. What do they do, me darlint, whin 
they all git together ?”” demanded Timothy. 

“JT don’t know. Tim, there’s somebody 
coming up the road above the house.” 

“¢ Yis, Oi’ve been a-watchin’ him. He’s a 
woman.” 

“There are three —four— five of them 
and one man,” said Heber slowly, as both he 
and Timothy stopped to observe more care- 
fully the approaching party in the distance. 
That ’s Susan Randall, and that’s her mother 
and probably her sisters,” exclaimed Heber in 
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a low voice. “ Who is the man with them?” 
he added. 

“Yez can’t prove it by me,” whispered 
Timothy, as both he and Heber darted for 
the moment back from the road, and taking 
their places behind the trees peered forth at 
the approaching party. 

“It’s George Cuck!” whispered Heber 
excitedly. 

“?T is thot! Shall Oi drop him?” inquired 
Timothy in a loud whisper, at the same time 
bringing his rifle forward. 

“No, no. Not yet. Not now. There must 
be something wrong. We will wait a bit and 
see. What do you think it is, Tim?” 

“They ’re comin’ to git the Cough. Yez 
have heard o’ takin’ cold, have n’t yez? Will, 
this toime they ’re takin’ th’ Cough along 
wid it.” 

“Keep still, Tim!” said Heber, who at 
the moment had no sympathy with the Irish- 
man’s words. “ Hark! They ’re calling!” 

“They ’ve got it, Oi till yez.” 

“ Got what ?” 

“ Th’ Cough. We’ll be after catchin’ it 
our—”’ 

Timothy abruptly ceased, for in response to 
the shout which had been heard there came 
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another from the road behind them. In con- 
sternation the two men glanced hastily in the 
direction from which the sound had been 
heard, and the sight which they saw instantly 
served to arouse them. 

“‘ Here, Haber, yez cloimb up in thot tree! 
Yez can lie on that long branch an’ yer own 
mither could n’t see yez. Up wid yez! Oi1’ll 
toss up yer gun.” 

Heber did not hesitate, for he realized the 
need of haste, and instantly climbed the tree, 
concealed himself among the low branches, 
grasped his gun, which Timothy reached up 
to him, and then glanced eagerly up the road. 
By this time the Irishman also had disap- 
peared, and Heber, quiet but intensely excited, 
awaited the coming events. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A PROCESSION 


Down the road, Heber, as he peered through 
the leaves, could see a long line of men ap- 
proaching. They were not advancing in reg- 
ular order, but he could see the guns in the 
hands of those who were in front, and the 
very fact that there were so many in the force 
and that they were armed at once convinced 
him that they were not friends of the colo- 
nies. So many of the defenders were scarcely 
to be assembled, and yet he was puzzled to 
understand, who they could be or for what 
purpose they were approaching. 

His excitement increased when he perceived 
behind the score or more of men who were in 
advance, numbers of women and children. 
Some of the latter were so young that they 
were carried in the arms or upon the shoul- 
ders of their mothers. Behind them came an- 
other body of armed men, and as Heber gazed 
at them his excitement increased as he per- 
ceived that there were at least seventy-five 
armed men who were serving as a rear guard. 
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What could it mean? Who were these peo- 
ple and what was their purpose in making 
such a march through the country ? 

No solution had been found when again he 
peered in the direction of the house where 
Mr. Cough lived. A shout had again been 
heard from that place, and soon Heber saw 
that George Cuck had left Susan Randall and 
her mother and sisters in the road and was 
running swiftly to meet the advancing force. 
His confidence was so apparent that Heber’s 
conviction that the approaching band was not 
friendly to the side on which he himself was 
engaged was so strong that he became more 
fearful lest his own presence should be dis- 
covered. Apparently neither he nor Timothy 
had thus far been seen, and he almost uncon- 
sciously crouched lower upon the sheltering 
branch. The advance line was now directly 
beneath him, and at a shout from George 
Cuck the man halted to await the coming of 
the Tory. 

“ You are late,” exclaimed George Cuck as 
he joined the men. “ We expected you four 
or five hours ago, and at last I persuaded 
the people I had charge of to come with me 
to see if you were not somewhere on the 
road.” 
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“ We think we’ve made good time,” re- 
plied one of the men gruffly. 

“You have. You have,” assented George 
Cuck. “I did n’t know you would have so 
many children.” 

“ You did n’t think we’d leave them, did 
you?” 

“No, no. Of course not. Where do you 
meet the others? ” 

‘¢ At Johnson’s fish house.” 

“¢ When ? 

“When we get there and not before,” said 
the man gruffly. “If you keep us standing 
here much longer we’ll not meet them at 
all.” 

“Why? What’s wrong? Seen anything 
of rachoe 29 

“ No. The way has all been clear. But we 
want it to be till we’re at St. John’s. It has 
taken some nerve to come clear back here 
from Canada just to get our families.” 

Heber was deeply interested, for he could 
hear all that was said, and instantly he under- 
stood the meaning of the motley procession. 
Some of Johnson’s followers had ventured 
to return to their former homes for their 
families and now were slowly making their 
way back to Lake Champlain, where doubtless 
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they would embark and proceed on their way 
by boats. 

“‘'Yes, yes. It has, it has indeed,” assented 
George Cuck. “ You are brave men.” 

“ You’re going back with us, George ?” 

“No. That is, not just now.” 

“Why not?” 

““T must go back to my own home.” 

“It’s risky, George. You know, of course, 
Brant is to be there soon ?”’ 

“Yes. Yes. I know. I must get my mo- 
ther away before he comes. And then too, 
there’s a man there I want to get.” 

iy Wikio? ay 

“A young rebel who served me a dirty 
trick the other day. He lives right near my 
mother’s house, and I’d rather get my hands 
on him than be the one to capture Wash- 
ington. And I’ll get him, too!” he added 
savagely. “If he comes within forty rods of 
where I am I ’I] know it.” 

Heber was listening intently, hardly daring 
to draw a full breath in his excitement. 

“Tt doesn’t pay to let grudges come in 
now. There ’s too much to be done.” 

“Til vet him! I’ll have him if I have to 
sell my soul!” 

“You won’t get much for it,” suggested 
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one of the men who had not spoken during 
the interview. “I don’t know what we’re 
staying here for,” he added angrily. “I want 
to get on to the fish house. We’ve some 
canoes there, and my wife is almost tired 
out carrying the baby.” 7 

“ You don’t have to stay here on my ac- 
count,’ retorted George Cuck. “I want you 
to take the Randalls with you,” he added 
eagerly. 

“They ’re welcome to come.” 

“T know that, but the trouble is they 
don’t want to go. You see, since Mr. Randall 
was shot —”’ 

“Shot!” exclaimed the leader quickly. 
“Shot? Was George Randall shot?” 

“ That ’s what he was. He was with 
McDonald and his band. You know they 
were on their way to Unadilla to join Brant. 
They stopped at Abram Van Dyke’s and got 
two of his boys, but this fellow from Cherry 
Valley and Tim Murphy happened to be there 
and they helped hold them off. And Mr. 
Randall was killed. That’s one reason why I 
want to get hold of this fellow. His scalp 
would please Susan more than anything I 
could get for her. But the trouble is, the 
family don’t want to go.” 
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“They don’t have to go. We'll take ’em 
if they have a mind to join us, but if they 
have n’t — why, we’ve enough to look after 
now.” 

“Yes, yes. But you must try to get them 
to join. They ’ve no one to look after them 
now except myself, and I can’t stay here any 
longer.” 

“You have been good to them,” said the 
leader with a light laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t mind owning up that I 
should n’t have stayed if it had not been for 
Susan. But you’ll try to get them to go with 
you?” George Cuck added eagerly. There 
was a slight stirring in the branches of the 
beech-tree, but no one seemed to be aware of 
it. 

“Yes, we'll try it,’ assented the man. 
“ Randall was a good friend to the Johnsons, 
and we ll not forget his family.” 

“There ’s another thing,” said George Cuck 
hastily. ‘This man Cough who lives in that 
house,” and as he spoke George Cuck turned 
and pointed to the house in the distance, “ is 
one of the worst rebels in the whole country. 
He has a boy too who will be as bad as his 
father.” 

“What of it?” 
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“Take them both with you.” 

“ We don’t want them.” 

“ Yes, but Colonel Carleton may. It won’t 
harm you any if you can bring a few prison- 
ers with you.” 

* You go back and get him, then.” 

“Til do it if you will let two or three go 
with me.” 

“ All right. Anything is better than stand- 
ing here.” The leader quickly directed three 
men to accompany the Tory, and then at his 
word the entire procession began to move 
again. It was impossible for Heber from his 
position in the tree to perceive whether George 
Cuck had departed or not, but it was not dif- 
ficult for him to believe that he had gone at 
once. Meanwhile his attention was all directed 
to the passing of the line beneath him. Not 
once did any one glance upward at the place 
where Heber was concealed, though doubtless 
his hiding-place would not have been discov- 
ered even if they had done so, for the foliage 
was thick. He could see how weary some of 
the women were, and the cries of the little 
children were pathetic, but there was no ap- 
parent faltering. 

As soon as the last of the men had departed 
Heber slipped quickly from his position in 
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the tree and slid to the ground. He glanced 
hastily about him to make certain that he was 
not observed, and then looked eagerly for 
Timothy. But the Inishman was nowhere to 
be seen, and in his excitement Heber soon 
turned and ran swiftly through the forest to 
a position in advance of that where he then 
was and from which he could obtain a view 
of what was occurring at the house of Mr. 
Cough. A shout and the report of a rifle had 
quickened his flight, and as soon as he had 
gained the desired point, Heber peered forth 
at the little house not far below him. 

An exclamation of anger escaped his lips 
as he perceived that both Mr. Cough and his 
boy were being led forth into the road, their 
hands bound behind their backs, and it was 
plain that George Cuck’s advice had been fol- 
lowed and that the man and his son were both 
prisoners. Heber could see a woman and some 
children following both the unhappy victims, 
and their cries sounded plainly in his ears. 
The sight was maddening, but he was helpless, 
and when the long line began to move again 
and the weeping woman with her children 
was driven back to the house, he turned 
again to observe what was occurring among 


the departing Tories. He had not been able 
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to perceive George Cuck, though he had no 
doubt of his presence and activity ; but when 
the last of the procession had departed he 
saw Susan Randall with her mother and sis- 
ters come out of the house and follow in 
the direction whither the band had gone. 
Whether or not they were intending to join 
the departing Tories and their families he 
was unable to determine. They were at least 
walking in the same direction and might be 
planning to go on or to return to their own 
home. 

Again Heber began to search for his recent 
companion. In not too loud a voice he 
called again and again, but no answering word 
could he hear. He retraced his way and 
searched the woods where he and the Irish- 
man had parted, but not a trace of Timothy 
was he able to discover. 

At last he decided to push on without him. 
Timothy certainly might be trusted to look 
out for his own safety, and Heber was so eager 
now that it seemed impossible to delay longer 
where he then was. He had formed the de- 
termination to go at once to the home of the 
Randalls. Not one of the family might be 
there, or it might be possible that George Cuck 
himself might still be the guardian (self-con- 
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stituted, Heber assured himself) of the house- 
hold, but the impulse to go there was too 
strong to be resisted. Besides his desire to 
learn if the words of the Tory which he had 
overheard in his hiding-place in the tree were 
true, there was an additional impulse from the 
strange letter that he still had in his posses- 
sion. 

Keeping well back from the road, he con- 
tinued on his way until not far before him 
the little home of the Randalls appeared. Still 
retaining his caution, Heber drew near the 
border of the clearing. The line of Tories 
had long since gone, and at first he concluded 
that the house before him was deserted and 
that the family must have been persuaded to 
join their departing friends. 

In a moment, however, he saw Susan herself 
step forth, and without hesitating a moment, 
he advanced from the trees, and unmindful of 
the fact that he was a “ good mark,” began to 
walk swiftly toward the house. He had ap- 
proached within a few feet before the girl was 
aware of his coming, and when she glanced 
quickly up at the sound of his footsteps, the 
expression of alarm which first appeared in 
her face instantly gave place to one of anger 
as she recognized her visitor. 
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As she did not speak, Heber for a moment 
felt somewhat chagrined, but instantly stepping 
forward he said eagerly : — 

‘“‘ Jemima, I stopped to see if I could be of 
any help to you. I have only just heard — 
I did not know —” 

He stopped in some confusion, as the girl 
fiercely interrupted him. “ You! Yow stop 
to help me! You!” she exclaimed. 

NA Rag 

“Tf JT was a man you would n’t stop to in- 
sult me this way.” 

“Why, Jemima, I don’t know what you 
mean,’ stammered Heber. 

The girl laughed scornfully, as she said, 
“ After shooting my father, you mean to say 
you come here to help me?” Her eyes 
flashed and her bearing quickly changed. 

“T did not shoot your father,” he said 
quickly. 

“ You did! George Cuck said you did!” 

“That does not make it so.” 

“ You were at Abram Van Dyke’s house ?” 

pel GS. 

* And you— you—” 

“ Yes, I helped him defend his house, but 
I did n’t shoot your father.” 

“1 don’t believe you!” 
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“T’m sorry for that, but I didn’t do it. I 
stopped here just as soon as I knew. I told 
you the truth when I said I came to see if I 
could help you any. Besides, I thought you 
wanted me to come. I had your letter.” 

“‘ My letter ?” 

“Yes. Here it is.””’ Heber drew forth the 
letter which he had received at Albany and 
held it forth to the girl. 

Susan took the note in her hand, but be- 
fore she could read it a man appeared on the 
opposite side of the clearing, and her excla- 
mation caused Heber instantly to follow her 
glance. He saw George Cuck approaching, 
and before he could act the Tory had raised 
his rifle to his shoulder and fired. 


CHAPTER XXII 


WITH THE ENEMY 


Tue whistle of the bullet as it passed close 
to Heber’s ear startled the young soldier, but 
not so much as the scream which came from 
Susan Randall’s lips at the unexpected sound. 
Heber turned for an instant to the gil, think- 
ing at first that she had been hit, but her 
actions quickly showed that no harm had come 
to her. Then Heber turned upon George 
Cuck, and before the treacherous Tory was 
able to reload his rifle, raised his own gun to 
his shoulder. 

Another scream from the girl caused him 
to hesitate for a moment, as he glanced again 
at her, and when he looked at George Cuck 
once more, the Tory was disappearing in the 
border of the forest whither he had bounded. 
Restraining the impulse to shoot, for Heber 
quickly determined to reserve his fire, he 
darted forward in pursuit, and in a brief time 
he too was within the forest, in full pursuit 
of the fleeing Tory. He was so eager to over- 
take the man before an opportunity had been 
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given for reloading that he had not glanced 
again at the girl, who still remained stand- 
ing near the corner of the house, — though 
she had not spoken after her second sharp 
cry. 

Leaping over the fallen trees, darting 
through the tangled brush, occasionally ob- 
taining a glimpse of the man before him or 
hearing the sound of a snapping branch be- 
neath the feet of the fugitive, Heber sped 
forward. He was aware that soon he was in 
the road again and that George Cuck was run- 
ning swiftly in the very direction in which he 
himself would have gone had he been left to 
follow his own plans ; but the distance between 
the men was not decreased and he had not been 
able to obtain a sufficiently clear view of the 
Tory to permit him to fire. With his rifle 
not loaded he knew that he would have no 
advantage over his enemy, and the constant 
fear in his heart was that George Cuck might 
somehow succeed in reloading his own gun. 
This fear, as well as the anger in his heart, 
caused him to redouble his efforts, but with 
all his speed he was unable to overtake the 
fleemg man. Indeed, it was not long be- 
fore he became convinced that the Tory had 
eluded him, for several minutes had elapsed 
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since he had been able to hear or sce the 
man before him. 

The fear that the Tory might have doubled 
on his tracks, and might even now, with his 
rifle reloaded, be approaching from behind, 
caused Heber to change his course, and with- 
drawing a few feet from the road he selected 
a hiding-place among the trees from which he 
might be able to perceive the form of any 
approaching man before he himself was dis- 
covered. He was intensely excited and the 
rifle in his hands trembled slightly, but he 
remained motionless and waited. Nota sound 
broke in upon the stillness of the summer 
day. The passing of the moments was almost 
disregarded. Occasionally glancing behind 
him to convince himself that no one was ap- 
proaching from that direction, he gazed out 
into the road, waiting for the approach of 
George Cuck. When an hour had elapsed he 
became convinced that the Tory must have 
gone on, and that he himself had nothing 
more to fear from an immediate attack. Still 
he did not move from the place he had se- 
lected, waiting to become still more positive 
that he would not himself become the pur- 
sued instead of the pursuer, if he should ven- 
ture into the road. 
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With returning confidence there came also 
a clearer recollection of the recent exciting 
experiences through which he had been pass- 
ing. It was plain to him that the letter which 
he had received at Albany had not been writ- 
ten by Susan Randall. Who its author had 
been was a matter of conjecture, but Heber 
was convinced that he might venture a guess 
as to its source which would not be altogether 
wrong. The actions of “Jemima” also puz- 
zled him. Her anger at him, if she really be- 
lieved him to be the man at whose hands her 
father had fallen, was perhaps only natural, 
but it seemed to him altogether wrong that 
she should believe any such thing. And yet 
George Cuck had told her. His anger at his 
Tory neighbor became keener at the thought, 
and he fiercely looked up and then down the 
road, eager for the man to show himself. But 
the rough roadway did not reveal the presence 
of any one, and he was still to all appearances 
alone. The disappearance of Timothy Murphy 
was also still unexplained, and Heber was 
eager to consult his friend. ‘ Tim” would 
know just what was best to be done. Doubt- 
less by this time the Irishman had abandoned 
all hope of rejoining his friend before both 
should return to Cherry Valley, and Heber 
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could fancy Timothy striding swiftly through 
the forest on his way to the settlement. 
When a half-hour more had elapsed, Heber 
decided that he would remain in his place of 
concealment no longer. His own immediate 
peril, as well as the hope of overtaking George 
Cuck, was gone, and there was no reason why 
he should longer delay. Disregarding the im- 
pulse to return for another interview with 
Susan Randall he stepped forward, but before 
he had gained the roadway he darted back 
into the woods once more, his face flushed and 
his breathing quick from the fresh excitement 
which had instantly swept over him, for coming 
up the road he had perceived a body of men. 
Peering forth from his hiding-place, as he 
waited for the men to come nearer, an expres- 
sion of astonishment crept over his face as he 
perceived that they were a part of the very 
band of Tories whose march he had watched 
afew hours before from the branch of the 
beech tree which overhung the road a few 
miles away. It flashed upon him that in his 
pursuit of George Cuck through the forest he 
must have passed the band, compelled to move 
more slowly because of the presence of the 
women and children, and that now he was 
again to see the passage of the long line. 
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He speedily discovered that his conjecture 
was correct, and indeed the presence of Mr. 
Cough and his son, their hands still bound be- 
hind their backs, among the men in the first 
of the straggling line, strengthened his con- 
viction, but there were now eleven other men 
whom he counted who were companions in 
misery of the unfortunate prisoners, every 
one, too, being bound as was Mr. Cough. A 
feeling of intense indignation became stronger 
in Heber’s mind than his surprise at the ap- 
pearance of the band, but he was powerless 
to aid and remained motionless as he watched 
the slowly passing crowd. The women and 
children, weary and some of the latter weep- 
ing audibly, occupied the same position in the 
line which they had when he had seen them 
before, and following them came the rear 
guard, composed of the greater number of 
men in the party. The last, as Heber believed, 
of this guard had passed, and he was about to 
step forth from his hiding-place when he was 
startled at beholding a half dozen other men 
drawing near. Their presence at once pro- 
claimed that they belonged to the Tory band, 
though why they had remained so far in the 
rear Heber was not able to understand. 

An expression of amazement crept over his 
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face when, in the midst of the half dozen men 
who were marching without any attempt at 
form or order, he beheld Timothy Murphy 
and Solomon, the latter with his eye still ban- 
daged and his one arm tightly bound to his 
side. The Irishman, however, appeared to be 
free, and his double rifle was slung upon his 
shoulder as he marched. Heber could see that 
Timothy’s face was beaming with its accus- 
tomed smile of good-nature, and to all appear- 
ances he was enjoying himself hugely. He 
did not glance at Solomon, whose countenance 
was so woe-begone that under other circum- 
stances Heber might have been tempted to 
laugh. His surprise and consternation were 
too complete, however, to admit of any such 
feeling now, and he was striving to understand 
what it all meant. Apparently both men were 
prisoners of the Tories, though why the more 
helpless Solomon should have had his one arm 
bound and Timothy should have been left 
free and permitted to retain his rifle was de 
cidedly puzzling. 

The last of the men had passed before He- 
ber had recovered from his astonishment, and 
then the young soldier suddenly decided to 
follow the band. He did not venture into the 
voad, but remained within the shelter of the 
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forest, but the pace at which the men were 
advancing was so slow that he had no difh- 
culty in moving in a line parallel to the one 
they were following, and his puzzled mind was 
not set at rest by the frequent shouts of laugh- 
ter that arose from Timothy’s companions. It 
was evident the Irishman was not cast down 
by his predicament, and for an instant the 
fear flashed into Heber’s mind that Timothy 
might have deserted to the enemy. Instantly 
dismissing the suspicion, however, as unworthy 
both of himself and of his devoted friend, he 
was none the less puzzled to account for Timo- 
thy’s presence and for the apparently light- 
hearted manner in which he was taking his 
captivity. 

So engrossed had he been in watching the 
men that he was unmindful of a small spring 
between himself and the road, surrounded by 
a soft and muddy bank upon which he had 
stepped before he was aware. He was nearly 
thrown to the ground as his foot was caught 
in the soft ground, and as he recovered he 
had barely sufficient time to enable him to 
leap behind the shelter of one of the great 
trees as he heard one of the men say, — 

“ Here’s a spring. Let’s stop for a drink.” 

“ Oi ’m wid yez,” exclaimed Timothy. “Go 
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ahead, me frinds, an’ Oi’ll see that this dan- 
gerous prisiner doesn’t get away wid me or 
himself while ye’re drinkin’.” 

A laugh greeted the Irishman’s words and 
two of the men at once advanced to the 
spring. They were within four feet of Heber, 
who was trembling in his excitement and al- 
most tempted to reveal his presence to his 
friend by a shout or shot and then trust to the 
confusion that might follow to enable him to 
rescue both Timothy and Solomon. Restrain- 
ing the impulse, however, he did not dare to 
move. 

‘¢ Somebody ’s been here,” one of the men 
was saying. “ The water is all stirred up, and 
there’s the print of feet here in the mud.” 

“Some of the men ahead of us stopped 
for a drink,” suggested his companion. 

The explanation apparently was satisfac- 
tory, for nothing more was said and in a brief 
time the two men returned to the road. 

“ Hoold on a bit, will yez,’’ Heber heard 
Timothy say ; “ Oi want a bit o’ th’ wather 
mesilf.”’ 

“* Better wait till we come to another spring. 
It’s so muddy here it ’s no good,” said one of 
the men who had returned. | 

“ By the looks o’ yez there is mud there,” 
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it a bit, anny way. O1 can’t get much more 
on th’ outside o’ me, an’ a bit inside may hilp 
me guard this dangerous an’ murderous vil- 
lain what Oi have by me soide.” The men 
good-naturedly assented and Timothy at once 
approached the spring. 

Regardless of the muddy bank the Irish- 
man stretched himself at full length and pre- 
pared to quench his thirst. His face was 
directly opposite the tree behind which Heber 
was concealed, and instantly the young soldier 
dropped upon the ground and peering around 
the trunk looked full into Timothy’s face, 
not more than four or five feet from his 
own. 

“The saints presarve —”’ began Timothy, 
then in a different tone added, ‘“ Why didn’t 
yez till me th’ wather was all mud ?” 

“‘ Hurry up!” called one of the men laugh- 
ingly. 

“Are you a prisoner, Tim?” whispered 
Heber. 

“Qi am not,” responded Timothy. “Oi’ll 
be wid yez in a minute, me darlint,” he called 
to his companions. 

“Is Solomon a prisoner?” inquired He- 


ber. 
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“He is thot,” whispered Timothy. “Go 
long wid yez!” he called in louder tones. 
“ Qi ’ll be up wid yez before ye’re gone tin 
yarrds.” 

“Can I help ?”’ whispered Heber eagerly. 

“ Yez can. Are yez followin’ us?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

The Inishman’s tones became alternately low 
and loud as he first addressed his friend and 
then called to his companions. “ Kape it up, 
Haber. Ach, but it’s muddy here! Follow 
us till yez see me act an’ thin yez’ll know 
what t? do. Shure Oi’ve come back to me 
original dirrt, only Oi niver knew it was so 
wet, bedad! O1’m goin’ t’ git Solomon out 
o’ th’ haythin’s grip. So on wid yez an’ don’ 
be after waitin’ for me! Kape yez oyes opin 
an’ yez gun cocked, Haber. Look out! Look 
out, will yez! Ye’ll be after gettin’ sthuck 
fast in th’ mud there ! ” 

Timothy’s voice had risen to a shout, for 
one of the men had suddenly approached and 
the Irishman was striving to distract his at- 
tention and alarm Heber at the same time. 
The young soldier had become aware of the 
man’s coming, however, and had instantly 
drawn back his head, though he was fearful 
that his presence had been discovered. 
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“ We thought you were stuck fast in the 
mud,” laughed the man. 

‘“ Oi’m not a sthick in th’ mud,” retorted 
Timothy sharply, as he instantly rose to his 
feet and faced the man. “ Where’s th’ rist 
o’ th’ party ?” 

“They ’ve gone on,” replied the man. 
“ We can catch up with them.” 

“So we can,” assented Timothy as, ap- 
proaching the unsuspecting Tory, he suddenly 
threw himself upon him and bore him to the 
ground. Before the startled man could shout, 
the Irishman’s arm was so tightly thrown about 
his neck that he could not speak. 

‘“¢ Haber! Haber!” called Timothy in a low 
voice, ‘Come here a bit.” Instantly Heber 
darted to his friend’s side. “‘ Oi can hold him. 
Make a gag, an’ do it quick.” 

Heber hastily drew his knife and, cutting 
a block from a branch of the tree, took the 
man’s leathern belt and cut it into strips. Two 
of these he hastily fastened, one on each side 
the block, and then advanced to his friend, 
whose powerful grasp had not for a moment 
relaxed. 

“ Now open yer mouth wide,’ demanded 
Timothy of the prisoner. “ Don’t yez spake, 
or it ’ll be the last word yez’ll iver say.” 
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The frightened man obeyed, and between 
his jaws the hastily improvised gag was thrust 
and the two thongs were drawn behind his 
head and securely tied. 


CHAPTER XXII 


A NOVEL WEAPON 


“Now, thin, take the strap o’ his powder 
horrn an’ tie him t’ th’ tree,” said Timothy in 
his loudest whisper. ‘‘ Well lave him here a 
bit to think it over an’ see how foine it is for 
a man to be a Tory.” 

Heber quickly obeyed, and as the Irishman 
lifted the man in his arms as if he was an infant 
and placed him in the desired position, he se- 
curely bound him to the tree by means of the 
strap which he had removed from the prison- 
er’s shoulders. 

“ Aren’t yez ashamed o’ yirsilf ?”’ demanded 
Timothy of the helpless man. ‘ What for do 
yez be after sittin’ here loike a infant baby 
whin yez know yer sarvices are naded by yer 
haythen friends? That’s roight, me darlint ! 
Don’t yez spake a worrd! Oi understand 
yez parfectly an’ Oi’ll be after tillin’ yer 
frinds all about it when Oi see thim.” 

“ Don’t, Tim,” pleaded Heber. ‘“ There’s 
no time for nonsense.” 

“It’s roight yez are,” responded Timothy, 
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as, after he had carefully inspected the knots 
which Heber had tied, he turned away. ‘ Now 
Oi’ll jist run on a bit an’ overtake th’ hay- 
then, an’ Heber, kape yersilf close by but 
don’t let ’em see th’ color o’ yer oyes.” 

“‘T’ll do my best,” responded Heber. 

“To be shure, yez will.” 

Timothy turned and began to move swiftly 
up the road in the direction in which the men 
had departed. Not once did he glance behind 
him, and Heber, after he had waited until his 
friend had turned the bend, at once followed. 
He was still excited over the recent adventure, 
but the necessity of caution and of being 
alert to the actions of the Irishman, who might 
at any moment be in need of his assistance, 
kept Heber Otis continually watchful. He 
planned to be within hailing distance of 'Tim- 
othy and, if possible, to keep the men in 
sight. For there was no question in his mind 
that the Irishman would take advantage of 
the first opportunity that presented itself to 
assist Solomon to regain his freedom. 

For an hour Heber continued on his way, 
sometimes moving among the trees by the 
roadside, so close to the line in which Timothy 
was marching by Solomon’s side that he could 
overhear their conversation. Again and again 
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the Irishman had berated the missing man, 
declaring him to be a “ thraitor”’ and vowing 
vengeance upon him if he should not soon 
overtake the friends whom he had “ desarted.”’ 
Evidently the men were puzzled by the con- 
tinued absence of their recent comrade, but 
the advance was still maintained, and by their 
words Heber judged that the main body of 
the Tories was only a short distance ahead 
of them. 

There were times when Heber was com- 
pelled to drop back and follow at a safe dis- 
tance in the rear, but when the ground 
favored him or the woods afforded a sufficient 
screen, he moved in a line parallel to that of 
the road and, dodging among the trees, kept 
himself well within hailing distance of his 
friends. 

In this manner more than an hour had 
elapsed, and thus far Timothy had not made 
any attempt to break away. Solomon, silent 
and dejected, had seldom spoken, and the 
steady advance was uninterrupted. Heber was 
becoming impatient. The sun was low in the 
western sky, and while the coming of darkness 
might aid Timothy in escaping, it would be a 
source of increasing anxiety to Heber, and the 
young soldier was beginning to think seriously 
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of leaving Timothy to solve his problem alone, 
confidently believing that the Irishman would 
have slight difficulty in accomplishing his 
task. 

Suddenly the sounds which he could hear 
from a distance up the road, as well as the 
actions of the men in whose company Timothy 
and Solomon were marching, convinced Heber 
that something was occurring. It was evident, 
too, that Timothy was startled, and the manner 
in which he glanced swiftly about him and 
peered into the adjacent forest almost con- 
vinced Heber that the long-expected attempt 
to escape was about to be made. In a brief 
time, however, though the sounds could still 
be heard, the Irishman apparently abandoned 
any project he might have had in mind and, 
laughing lightly, urged his companions to in- 
crease the speed at which they were advancing. 

It was not long before Heber perceived the 
cause of the noise he had heard. Near the 
road before him was a log house, and in front 
of it the entire body had halted, and some of 
the men could be seen talking to a woman 
who was standing in the doorway. It was 
evident that she was greatly excited and was 
protesting vigorously against what the men 
were saying to her. Off to the left of the 
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house was a small barn, also built of logs, and 
near it were the remains of a haystack in which 
much of the hay that had been cut in the 
preceding summer had been stored. Between 
the place where Heber was standing and the 
house there was a row of a half-dozen bee- 
hives; and near them, by the roadside, the 
score of horses which the Tories had brought 
with them, and upon which a few of the 
children and women, as well as some of the 
burdens, had been placed, were standing near 
together, eagerly cropping the grass. 

The line in which Timothy and Solomon 
had been marching had halted near the horses, 
and most of the men, glad of the respite, had 
thrown themselves upon the ground. All 
were weary from the long march of the day, 
and the peevish cries of children could be 
heard on every side. 

What the halt indicated Heber was not able 
to understand, but he was keenly watching 
the assemblage and especially observant of 
Timothy’s actions. To all appearances the 
Irishman was indifferent to all his surround- 
ings. He had not seated himself, as had the 
most of the others, and with Solomon by his 
side was moving about among the people. 
However, as he did not advance beyond the 
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place where the horses had been left, Heber 
became still more watchful of his friend’s 
actions. He was eager to have Timothy ap- 
proach the place where he himself was con- 
cealed, but if the Irishman was aware of the 
young soldier’s proximity he did not betray 
his knowledge by anything he was doing. 
Apparently Timothy was not afraid of be- 
ing recognized by any of the company. When 
they had departed from Cherry Valley, Tim- 
othy had changed his “uniform,” as he ex- 
pressed it, but the change had consisted merely 
in the substitution of an ordinary hunting 
shirt for the one on whose shield were the 
words “‘ Liberty or Death.” Confident that the 
change was amply sufficient to disguise any 
of Morgan’s riflemen, who in Timothy’s mind 
must be known throughout the world by their 
unique uniform, the Irishman now, as Heber 
could plainly see, was making himself exceed- 
ingly free among the members of the band. 
He played with the children, laughed with 
the women, spoke freely to the men but not 
once did he advance beyond the horses. Alert 
to all that was occurring before him, Heber 
noted this fact, and although he could not 
account for it, he nevertheless believed it was 
not without some purpose on Timothy’s part 
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‘and consequently held himself in readiness to 
act instantly if the occasion should arise. 

The interview between the men and the 
woman in the doorway had been prolonged 
and the noisy protestations of the woman in- 
dicated that her excitement had by no means 
abated. Many of the company were listening 
to the heated controversy, and at last Timothy 
Murphy, for the first time, seemed to become 
aware that something of interest was occur- 
ring. He stopped and looked at the people 
whose eyes were turned toward the house and 
then glanced at the shouting woman as if he 
was at a loss to comprehend what it all meant. 
With Solomon still by his side, for somehow 
the prisoner seemed to be left entirely to the 
care of his self-constituted guardian, Timothy 
turned and began to walk toward the house, 
as if he was desirous of hearing more plainly 
the conversation that was taking place there. 
He approached the nearest of the beehives 
that stood in a line before him and then sud- 
denly he stumbled and fell directly against a 
hive. What had caused him to fall was not 
apparent, nor was it plain how his fall should 
have given such force to his outstretched 
hands, but whatever the meaning may have 
been, he struck the hive so savagely in his fall 
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that not only was the first one thrown to the 
ground but the next two in the line were also 
tumbled from their places and they too were 
prone upon the ground. 

Scrambling to his feet the Irishman began 
to beat the air and slap his sides, shouting at 
the same time in his loudest tones, “ Ach! 
Th’ saints presarve us! Th’ boogs are bitin’ 
me! Th’ little bastes! Run for yer loives, 
me frinds! Th’ boogs are after yez!”’ 

Apparently Timothy’s warnings were not 
required, for a scene of indescribable confu- 
sion followed as the angry bees, darting from 
their wrecked homes, began to buzz about the 
road. Men, women, and children were scream- 
ing’, leaping about, calling to one another and 
fleeing from the place. Quickly the horses 
shared in the prevailing excitement, for the 
bees soon found them out and were buzzing 
about them in an angry cloud. The horses 
began to rear and kick viciously, pulling upon 
their tethers, some of them breaking away and 
running swiftly down the road. The confu- 
sion increased as the men strove to grasp the 
frantic beasts by the bridles, but as they were 
compelled to protect themselves at the same 
time from the infuriated insects, their efforts 
to prevent the escape of the horses were not 
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crowned with glowing success. Even the con- 
troversy at the doorway was abandoned, the 
woman fleeing into the house and the men 
leaping to save the horses and to protect the 
women and children. The screams of the 
children, the shouts of the men, the calls of 
the women, the snorts of the terrified horses 
were all mingled in the uproar. It was a scene 
of the wildest disorder and confusion, and in 
spite of his own excitement Heber laughed as 
he watched the sight before him. 

Not for a moment, however, had he lost 
sight of Timothy. He had seen him turn and 
speak to Solomon, and then, leaving the pris- 
oner, dart toward the horses, his voice dis- 
tinctly heard above the uproar. Soon he was 
in the midst of the plunging animals. Whether 
he cut the bridle or the horse which he grasped 
by the mane had broken loose is not known, 
but in an instant Timothy had leaped upon 
the back of the beast and with his arms clasped 
about the animal’s neck was riding swiftly 
from the place. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” he shouted into the 
horse’s ear in tones that would have startled 
the terrified animal if there had been no other 
source of alarm. At the same time Timothy 
was drumming upon the sides of the horse 
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with his feet and his stentorian cries redoubled. 
“Sthop, will yez! what for are yez dancin’ 
this way! Sthop it! Be sthill, will yez! 
Whooop! Whoa!” 

The frantic animal, unmindful of Timothy’s 
admonition, darted swiftly down the road and 
soon passed the place where the young soldier 
was waiting. 

“Tim! Tim!” he called in a voice not too 
loud. 

Whether the Irishman heard him or not 
Heber could not determine, but Timothy’s 
voice did not cease. “Is it th’ spring yez are 
after ? Go on wid yez, thin! Is it wather yez 
want? Goon thin! Whoa! Whoop!” And 
with a final shout that seemed to outdo all 
his previous efforts Timothy disappeared from 
sight as his steed bounded along the road. 

Perhaps there was a meaning in the Ivish- 
man’s words, Heber instantly thought, and a 
direction had been given for himself. The 
spring! It was in the same direction in which 
Timothy was riding, and quickly Heber de- 
cided to follow. Hastily quitting his hiding- 
place, he took a circuitous route through the 
forest and came out into the road about a half 
mile below the place where his friend had 
disappeared from sight. As he glanced about 
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him he could not perceive that any one was 
within sight, and at once he turned and pro- 
ceeded swiftly in the direction of the spring. 
Not a trace of Timothy could he find, and 
when at last he arrived at the place he was 
seeking, the Irishman still had not been seen. 
Heber entered the woods and found the man 
whom he and Timothy had bound to the tree 
still helpless in the place where they had left 
him. The sight appealed to Heber too strongly 
to be resisted, for the prisoner’s suffering 
was too apparent to be ignored. The young 
soldier’s heart was moved and stepping in front 
of the man, who was a stranger to him, he 
said, “If I let you go, will you give me your 
parole? Will you go home and promise me 
you will not take up arms again against the 
colonists ?”’ 

The wretched man’s eyes glowed and he 
nodded his head in response. Instantly Heber 
drew forth his knife, removed the gag, and 
cut the strap. The man was so weak that he 
had to be assisted to stand, but in a brief time 
he had recovered sufficiently to express his 
gratitude and then at Heber’s bidding started 
down the road. 

Uncertain what to do next, as Timothy cer- 
tainly was not here, Heber at last decided to 
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wait for a brief time and then if his friend 
should not come, to start at once for Cherry 
Valley. Only a brief time had elapsed before 
he heard the sounds of an approaching horse, 
and darting behind a tree he took a position 
from which he could peer out into the road. 
Soon the horse came within sight, and to He- 
ber’s delight he perceived that Solomon was 
riding while Timothy Murphy was walking 
by his side. But Solomon’s face when Heber, 
first announcing his presence, stepped forth 
into the road was almost startling. He had 
been stung severely in the face and his nose 
was swelled to twice its natural size. Before 
Heber could speak, however, Timothy turned 
to Solomon and in apparent sorrow began to 
address him. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A DOUBLE-MINDED MAN 


“ Acu, Solomon, me darlint,” began Timothy 
soberly, “‘’tis a purty birrd yez are now! 
Oi’m thinkin’ yer own mither moight have a 
bit o’ trouble in knowin’ yez were her bye. 
’'T is a beauty yez are, and no mistake.” 

“‘T was never a handsome man,” responded 
Solomon gravely. 

“Faith, an’ Oi’m surprised t’ hear yez! 
Oi knew yer hand was gone, —’t was at Lake 
George yez lift it, Oi think ?” 

“Yes, I lost it in the battle of Lake George. 
Colonel Ephraim Williams —”’ 

“Yis, yis. Niver moind thot. O1’ll hear yez 
till me about thot whin we’re back in th’ Val- 
ley. Oi knew yer hand was gone an’ loikewise 
yerarrm. Thin, too, yer eye wint to git a peep 
at yer hand away up by Lake George. But, 
Solomon,” and Timothy shook his head sadly 
as he spoke, “Oi niver thought as how ye’d 
be after tryin’ to make up for the loss o’ yer 
arrm by addin’ to yer face.” 

“T haven’t added to my face,” protested 
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Solomon. “It is the same one I had when 
Colonel Eph— ” 

“Yis! yis! To be shure! Only, me dar- 
lint, there’s a good bit more to it now than 
there was when yez fought the haythen along 
wid Colonel Williams, peace t’ his soul.” 

“ You mean it is swelled where the bees 
stung me ?”’ 

“Did th’ boogs trate yez that way, Solomon? 
Oi was thinkin’ as how yez had made a mish- 
take, an’ was after tryin’ t’ make up for th’ loss 
o yer hand an’ oye an’ arrm by increasin’ th’ 
soize 0’ yer face, an’ specially yer nose, me 
darlint. ’T is all roight t’ fale bod about yer 
oye an’ arrm, but O1 have me doubts, Solomon, 
Oi have me doubts if yez have been after 
takin’ th’ bist way to make up for th’ loss 
o th’ two o’ thim. Yez can’t use yer nose 
t’ foight th’ haythen wid, Oi don’t care 
if yez do succeed in makin’ it as big as th’ 
fist what yez lift back there in th’ battle at 
Lake George. No, Solomon, there’s nothin’ 
in th’ worrld what can take the place o’ me 
fist.” 

“T was not trying to do that, Timothy. I 
did not know the bees had done so much dam- 
age to me,” said Solomon slowly, rubbing the 
injured member of his face as he spoke. 
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“Niver moind, me darlint, it’ll all come 
right in th’ end. Oi was just givin’ yez a 
frindly worrd o’ warnin’. But th’ boogs did 
their duty. Oi’m thinkin’ ’tis th’ firrst tome 
whin th’ Tories has had t’ contind wid th’ 
boogs. Oi’ve heard o’ foightin’ th’ thraitors 
wid guns, but niver yit did Oi hear o’ foightin’ 
th’ haythen wid boogs. ’T is a good way too, 
Oi’m thinkin’, an’ whin we git back t’ th’ 
Valley Oi’ll be after makin’ th’ suggistion t’ 
th’ Colonel.” 

“TY don’t think he would do it, Timothy. 
Besides, there are not many bees around 
Cherry Valley. There are many bumble-bees, 
and I have a distinct recollection of fighting 
them. One time when I was a boy —” 

“ Was it when yez was at Lake George ?”’ 
interrupted the Irishman sharply. 

“No, Timothy. It was when I was only a 
lad. I went out into the field one day where 
my brothers were working and they had dis- 
covered a bumble-bees’ nest in the ground 
near arock. They wanted to rob the nest and 
get the honey, but they were afraid of being 
stung. So, as I was the youngest, they pro- 
posed that I should rob the nest. I too was 
afraid, and I remember distinctly that I said, 
‘They ’ll sting me.’ My elder brothers, how- 
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ever, seemed to have no fear for me, and I 
recall distinctly what they said to me.” 

“ What did they say?” inquired Timothy 
sympathetically. 

“They said to me, ‘Go ahead, Solomon. 
The bees won’tsting you. We’llriskit. Well 
risk it.’”’ 

“ And Oi suppose yez did it?” 

“ Yes, Timothy, I did. I secured the honey, 
too.” 

“ And did th’ bees harrm yez, Solomon?” 

“ They did, they did indeed. Iam reminded 
of it now because my mother was up all night 
with me, bathing my face and trying to ease 
the pain.” 

‘An’ what about these brothers o’ yez? 
Did they have any pain ?”’ 

“No. Why should they? The bees had 
not stung them,” replied Solomon simply. 

“ Oi’d sthung ’em if O1’d been yer mither !”’ 
said Timothy warmly. 

“You could not have stung them, Timothy.” 

“Oi could n’t? O1 could n’t? Well, all O1 
can say 1s, Solomon, that Oi’d have tried it, 
bedad! An’ Oi’m thinkin’ th’ lads would ’a’ 
praferred th’ bites o’ th’ boogs t’ th’ taste o’ 
what Oi’d ’a’ give ’em.” 

“Come, Tim!” said Heber impatiently. 
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“ We must n’t waste any more time here, or 
the Tories will be after us worse than the bees 
were.” 

“That’s roight, me lad. O1i’ve been tryin’ t’ 
sthop Solomon’s tongue for a long toime, but 
Oi had t’ have a bit o’ patience wid him. What 
shall we do wid this baste?” As he spoke 
Timothy turned and placed his hand on the 
horse’s flank. 

“Let Solomon ride him back to the Valley. 
It will be easier for him, and the men at the 
forts will be glad to have another horse, for 
we have n’t many, as you know.” 

“Roight! ’Tis th’ very schame Oi was 
about t’ spake of mesilf. Solomon, do yez 
think yez can be after takin’ th’ baste back 
wid yez?”’ 

“] think I can, Timothy,” responded Solo- 
mon. 

“Thin be off wid yez! An’ Solomon, yez 
must moind yer oye! Ye have n’t got but th’ 
wan, yez must remimber, an’ though yez can 
incrase th’ soize o’ yer nose, it isn’t a good 
thing t’ be after tryin’ th’ same plan wid yer 
oyes. Good luck t’ yez, Solomon, an’ th’ saints 
prasarve yez.” 

The hero of the battle of Lake George at 
once set forth on his journey, and as soon as 
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he had disappeared from sight his companions 
started into the forest. The light was dim by 
this time, for the sun had set, but neither of 
the men was fearful of losing his way in the 
midst of the great trees. They continued 
steadily on their way, and as there were no 
signs either of pursuit by the Tories or of the 
presence of Indians, they were in good spirits 
and made most excellent time. 

It had been in Heber’s mind many times 
to question his companion concerning his 
presence and that of Solomon in the ranks of 
the Tories; but as they were both engrossed 
in the journey they were making, and avoided 
all unnecessary speaking, it was not until the 
hight of the following morning had appeared 
that the young soldier found the desired op- 
portunity. Then as they left the forest and 
entered a rough road that they were to fol- 
low he asked the questions which had long 
been in his mind. 

In his own loquacious manner Timothy ex- 
plained that Solomon had fallen in by chance 
with the band, and as he was recognized by 
some of the men he had been compelled to 
submit to their demands, and was made a 
prisoner, as several other men of the region 
had also been. 
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The Irishman had watched the passing of 
the band from one of his places of conceal- 
ment, and as soon as he had perceived the 
predicament of Solomon, believing himself to 
be unknown, he had impulsively presented 
himself to the rear guard with which his 
friend was marching. At first he had been 
received with suspicion, for he was a stranger 
to them all, but his ready wit and violent de- 
nunciations of Solomon, whom he professed 
to know, had soon won the confidence of 
the Tories, and it speedily came to pass that 
not only was no objection made to his self- 
appointed custody of the prisoner, but he was 
even solicited to have special charge of him. 

Timothy’s anger, when Heber related how 
he had set free the Tory whom he and the 
Trishman had gagged and bound to the tree, at 
first was apparently great, and he soundly be- 
rated the young soldier for his mercifulness ; 
but Heber was not unduly alarmed, as he 
fully understood the value of Timothy’s ap- 
parently harsh words. 

“There is Mr. Smith’s house,” said Heber, 
abruptly breaking in upon his companion’s 
flow of words. “We might stop there and 
see if we can get something to eat.” 

“Do yez know th’ man, Haber?” 


> 
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ees.” 

“Ts he a Tory ?”’ 

“ Fle tries to be nothing.” 

“Thin he doesn’t be after failin’, Oi’m 
thinkin’.” 

“‘ Perhaps I’d better say he tries to be on 
both sides.” 

“Thin in that case Oi’d better give him a 
taste o’ me roifle. It’s a great help, lad, to 
some people in assistin’ thim t’ make up what 
they call their moinds.” 

“Never mind that now, Tim,” laughed 
Heber. “ If he’s at home he will give us some 
breakfast, and I want that just at the present 
moment about as much as I do the freedom 
of the colonies.” 

“ Oi hearrd Parson Dunlap till about a mon 
that sold all his land an’ shape an’ cows for 
a morsel o’ mate. I don’t jist ramimber who 
th’ gintleman was, but —”’ 

“Hsau,” suggested Heber. 

“Thrue for yez! It was the very mon! 
Now, Heber, Oi niver mit th’ gintleman, 
but th’ parson knew him, and all Oi can say 
is, th’ mon sold out too chape. Don’t yez be 
after doin’ th’ loike o’ thot,’ said Timothy 
with many a solemn shake of his head. 

Heber laughed as he turned into the lane 
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that led toward William Smith’s house. In 
spite of his apparent indifference, the young 
soldier was not altogether convinced that they 
were acting wisely, for rumors had been cur- 
rent of the man’s sympathies and dealings 
with the Tories. However, as he was weary 
and exceedingly hungry, Heber concluded 
that the stop should be made, assured that 
the double-minded man would be willing to 
gain favor by giving them some breakfast. 

William Smith himself greeted them at the 
doorway, and in response to Heber’s statement 
at once assured them both of a welcome. 
They were bidden to enter and, as the family 
already had left the table, preparations were 
at once made to feed the visitors. The cor- 
diality of Mr. Smith was apparently great, and 
when Heber and Timothy seated themselves 
before the well-spread table, he also took a 
chair and joined them. 

It soon became evident that in spite of his 
profuse expressions of interest in the people 
of Cherry Valley he was striving to draw out 
all the information it was possible to secure 
from his visitors. Timothy had scarcely spoken 
since his entrance, and Heber became guarded 
in all that he was saying. He explained that 
he and his comrade were on their way home 
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from Albany, whither they had gone to secure 
an additional guard for Cherry Valley. He 
had thought it wise, for several reasons, to 
make this statement, and the keen interest of 
the man at once convinced him that he had 
made no mistake. 

‘‘ And are more men to come from Albany ?” 
inquired Mr. Smith. 

“Certainly,” responded Heber. 

“ How many?” 

“¢ Perhaps not all we want, but all weneed.” 

“‘ When are they coming ?”’ 

“Soon. I don’t know just when, but there 
is no special haste needed.’’ Heber spoke in- 
differently, but he glanced keenly at the man. 

“Heber,” said the man, after a brief si- 
lence, ‘I am going to do you a favor.” 

“ You have done that already in giving us 
some breakfast.’’ 

“T don’t mean that. Some people call me 
a Tory. I don’t like the men who are fight- 
ing the king; I am entirely willing to acknow- 
ledge that. What they are planning to do is 
so entirely hopeless. I wish they could see it. 
They will all suffer for what they are doing.” 

“They are not asking any sympathy,” re- 
torted Heber sharply. 

“Yes, yes, I understand. I know they 
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redskins and Johnson his loyalists down here 
there will not be any chance for words.” 

“Not even for a man who tries to talk 
as if he was a friend to both sides.” Heber 
was angry that he had even asked for break- 
fast. It was not so much what the man was 
saying as his manner that angered the young 
soldier. It was plain to him that his host was 
striving to say or do something that would 
make him safe with both sides engaged in the 
struggle, his fears and his sympathies com- 
bining to render him inactive and cautious. 

‘Tam a frank man,” said Mr. Smith un- 
moved. “ Hverybody knows where I stand.” 

Heber had his own opinion but did not feel 
called upon to express it. 

“T know whereof I speak,” continued the 
man, “and only my love for my neighbors 
makes me want to help them escape what I 
know they must suffer when Brant comes.” 

“1 ’d rather trust Brant than some of his 
Tory friends.” 

“That may be. That may all be. But we 
don’t know that any but the Indians are 
threatening this region.” 

“And they may be wise enough not to 
come.” 
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“They will come! I have a letter here 
from Brant himself.” 

“You! A letter! A letter from Brant!” 
exclaimed Heber. In his excitement he arose 
from his seat as Mr. Smith drew from his 
pocket a letter which he tossed across the 
table. 


CHAPTER XXV 


STARTLING REPORTS 


Herper eagerly took the bit of paper and at 
once began to read. 
TUNADILLA. 

Sir, —I understand by the Indians that 
was at your house last week that one Smith 
lives near with you has little more corn to 
spare. I should be much obliged to you if 
you would be so kind as to try to get as much 
corn as Smith can spared ; he has sent me five 
skipples already of which I am much obliged 
to him and will see him paid, and would be 
very glad if you could spare one or two your 
men to join us, especially Elias. I would be 
glad to see him and I wish you could send me 
as many guns you have as | know you have 
no use for them if you any as I mean now to 
fight the cruel rebels as well as I can whatever 
you will be able to sent’d me you must sent’d 
by the bearer. 

I am your sincere friend and humble ser’t. 

JOSEPH Brant. 


To Mr. Carr. 
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P.S. I heard that Cherry Valley people is 
very bold and intended to make nothing of us 
they called us wild geese but I know the con- 
trary. 

Jos. B. 


“What do th’ letter be after sayin’, Haber?” 
inquired Timothy when his friend looked up 
after having read the epistle. 

“T’ll read it to you, Tim,” replied Heber 
seriously, and he at once read the letter 
through aloud. 

“ Th’ spalpeen!” exclaimed the Irishman 
in anger. “ It looks as if he did get Captain 
McKean’s letter after all.” 

“Tt certainly does,” assented Heber. “I’m 
sorry the captain did that,” he added soberly. 

* Niver a bit, lad! ’T’ was loike shakin’ his 
fist at th’ haythen.” 

“Did you send any corn?’ demanded 
Heber, turning to Mr. Smith. 

6S A. little.” 

“ What made you do it?” 

“Oh, they’d get it somewhere else if I 
did n’t let them have it. I might as well get 
their money as any one.” 

“Have you got it?” 

“ Not yet, but I’ll have it soon,” answered 
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friend of mine.” 

“ Butler! Butler!’ exclaimed Heber warmly. 
““He’s worse than Brant, and youll say so 
yourself soon! I was in Albany the other day 
and they told me about him there. He ought 
to have been shot or hanged after his work 
around Fort Stanwix, stirring up the redskins 
as he did and scalping even women and chil- 
dren! And he ’d have been served that way too, 
if he and his friends had n’t begged so hard. 
And then when he was treated at Albany as 
he was what did he do but break away and go 
back to Brant and the Indians again, and now 
he is worse than ever. Why, he is so bad that 
they said Brant himself at first refused to 
have anything to do with him and got ready 
to go back to Niagara and throw the whole 
thing over.” 

“ He did n’t go, though.” 

“No, he did n’t go,” admitted Heber. “I 
don’t know how they finally got him to stay, 
but it was by some lying trick, I have n’t the 
least doubt.” 

“He’s up here at Unadilla now, anyway,” 
suggested Mr. Smith. 

“Yes, and you have been helping him!” 


“No, I haven’t helped him. I sold him 
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some corn, but I’d have sold it to the men at 
Cherry Valley if they had asked me first. I’m 
not going to fight, but Iam not going to have 
any quarrel with either side and I don’t care 
who knows it.” 

“Ye’re tryin’ t’ say ‘good Lord and good 
devil’ at the same toime!”’ exclaimed Timothy 
angrily. “ Yez are not th’ firrst wan t’ attimpt 
it, but yez’ll foind that they il both o’ thim 
drop yez, only th’ way th’ redskins ’ll drop 
yez’ll be wid a tomahawk.” 

“JT am not afraid,’ laughed Mr. Smith, 
“they won't harm me. It worked all right 
up at Springfield.” 

“ What about Springfield?” demanded 
Heber quickly. 

“ Haven't you heard about that?” re- 
plied the man in surprise. Then more so- 
berly he said, “ Why, Brant himself led a 
party against the settlement only the other 
day.” 

“Tt must have been while I was gone,”’ re- 
plied Heber. “ What did they do? Was any 
one in the settlement killed ?” 

“ Not very many, and there won’t be any 
more, at least there.” 

“ Why not? What do you mean ?”’ 

“ Just what I say. No one will be shot 
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in Springfield, because there isn’t anything 
left of the settlement.” 

“Nothing left of the settlement!” ex 
claimed Heber aghast. “ What happened 1 
Tell me about it! I don’t oes te you, 
What do you mean ?”’ 

“ Why, Brant and some of his men swept 
down on Springfield the other day and were 
right in the place before any one knew they 
were coming. A few of the men got away, 
but only a few, and every other one was taken 
away a prisoner.” 

“The children? The women, too?” in- 
quired Heber excitedly. 

“Now that’s the very thing I’m telling 
you about. Brant isn’t half so bad as he is 
said to be. He set fire to every house in the 
settlement except one, and in that one he had 
all the women and the children placed, and he 
left them there. Not one of them was hurt.” 

“ Do you know this 1s true ?” 

“JT had it from —never mind who told 
me about it. But it’s true, every word of it.” 

“¢ What became of the prisoners ?”’ 

“Oh, the men were all taken to Una- 
dilla, as I told you, but all the rest, the chil- 
dren and the women, were left there in that 
house.’ 
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*‘ They could n’t stay there though. Spring- 
field’s ten miles west of Cherry Valley.” 

“The most of them got to the Valley 
somehow, I understand, and are there now.” 

“ And it was Brant himself who spared 
them ?”’ 

“ Yes, it was! I’d rather trust him than 
some of the white men.” 

“Thrue for yez! So would Oi!” inter- 
rupted Timothy. “ Th’ redskins don’t just 
know what they ’re doin’, but they do it jist 
as well as they know how. But some o’ th’ 
white min are too mane t’ take up wid either 
soide, an’ sich min are th’ worrst of all, be- 
dad!” 

Mr. Smith laughed, apparently unmindful 
of the Inshman’s words, and said, “ Did you 
hear about what happened over at the Brown- 
low’s ?” 

“No, I haven’t heard anything lately. 
What was it ?”’ inquired Heber. 

“ Why, some of the redskins and some of 
the Tories happened on the place one day 
when there was n’t a man about the clearing, 
and they killed and scalped the mother and 
all the children. At least they supposed they 
had, but when they were just going to set 
fire to the house and leave they found the 
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baby of the family in the cradle. One of the 


Indians — it was Indian Peter, I heard — ”’ 

“ Peter! Was Peter there?” interrupted 
Heber. 

“T am telling you just what was told me,” 
said Mr. Smith. “ Peter ran to the cradle 
when he heard the child call, and the redskin 
raised his tomahawk. The baby looked up 
into his face and laughed —the poor little 
wretch — and the sight was too much for 
Peter. He dropped his tomahawk and reached 
over to lift the baby out of the cradle, when one 
of the white men drove his bayonet into it.” 

“ Into the baby ?”’ said Heber, an expres- 
sion of horror appearing on his face. 

“ Yes, sir. That is just what he did.” 

‘Th’ murderin’ haythen !”’ exclaimed Tim- 
othy, leaping to his feet. ‘“‘ What ’s th’ name 
o th’ spalpeen? Oi’d loike a introduction 
to him mesilf.”’ 

“T don’t know who it was,” replied Mr. 
Smith. 

“ T can’t see how any man could be such a 
cold-blooded villain,” said Heber. 

“Neither can I,” assented Mr. Smith. 
“But I heard that he held the poor little 
thing up on his bayonet and said, ‘ This too 
is a rebel!’ ” 
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“Come, Heber! ’T' is no toime for us t’ be 
loiterin’ here,” exclaimed Timothy. “ There’s 
some work for us t’ do.’ The Irishman’s face 
was flushed and his eyes were blazing. 

“ Understand, I am not saying I approve 
of such things,” said Mr. Smith in his bland- 
est manner. “ All I say is that bad as the 
redskins are, I’d rather trust in their tender 
mercies than I would the white men on either 
side.” 

“Our men would never do such a thing, — 
I know they wouldn’t!” said Heber. 

‘That remains to be seen,” said Mr. Smith. 
“ Hor myself I don’t trust either side. I will 
not quarrel with either and shall be as good 
friends as I can to both. What difference 
does it make to me whether it’s the king or 
congress that rules over me? I’ve got to 
work just the same for every farthing I get. 
Neither cares anything about me, so why 
should I care for them?” 

“The time may come when you will want 
some one to help you,” said Heber as he arose 
and prepared to depart. 

“It will be time enough for me to call 
when I have to,” replied Mr. Smith. 

Heber’s manner was constrained when he 


thanked the man for the food he had given 
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them and then with his companion at once set 
forth on the journey. Neither spoke for a time, 
the minds of both evidently being deeply con- 
cerned about the stories they had just heard. 
If they were true, and somehow Heber was 
convinced that the man had spoken truly, then 
the condition of affairs at Cherry Valley was 
even more serious than he had believed it to 
be. Matters must be rapidly approaching a 
crisis, and there was need of every rifle and 
man that could be secured at Cherry Valley. 
In his eagerness, even the weariness of the 
long night journey was ignored. He was 
thinking of his own family, and the refusal of 
his father to send even the children to the 
shelter of the rude forts seemed to the ex- 
cited young soldier to be almost criminal. A 
slight feeling of relief came with the thought 
that with the recent tragie occurrences, of 
which he had heard at the house of Mr. Smith, 
perhaps his father had become convinced of 
the necessity of added protection and had sent 
his mother to the forts. Then, too, it was 
barely possible that men had already arrived 
from Albany and the defenses had been 
strengthened. The confidence of Colonel 
Alden, however, was perplexing to Heber, and 
as he moved rapidly forward he was thinking 
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of the assurances the man had given the 
frightened people that the forts would afford 
ample protection for all the settlers at Cherry 
Valley. Indeed the Colonel, although he had 
not openly objected to the appeals that had been 
sent to Albany, had nevertheless expressed his 
own belief that, no matter how many men 
Brant might have at Unadilla, he would not 
venture to attack the forts which recently had 
been so greatly strengthened. 

Timothy, too, was silent, but the expression 
of his face had not changed since they had 
departed from Mr. Smith’s house. Every time 
a stop had been made he had carefully exam- 
ined the priming of his rifle, and the constant 
vigilance he maintained was an evidence of 
the anger or excitement under which he was 
laboring. 

It was not long before the hour of noon 
when the two travelers stopped to quench 
their thirst at a spring they perceived near 
them. The Irishman was prostrate on the 
ground drinking and Heber was resting on his 
eun awaiting his own turn. The summer sun 
was exceedingly warm and Heber was glad of 
the brief respite. 

Suddenly Timothy lifted his head and ls- 
tened intently. Heber, too, had heard the 
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startling sound and had turned abruptly about, 
peering into the forest at his left. 

‘“‘'The saints prasarve us!”’ muttered Tim- 
othy as he leaped to his feet. ‘“ Down wid 
yez, Haber, an’ git some wather. Yez’ll be 
needin’ it all.” 

Despite his excitement Heber was aware of 
the wisdom of his friend’s words and instantly 
flung himself face downward upon the ground 
and began to drink; but the sounds that had 
so startled him were still heard. The report 
of rifles not far away could not be misunder- 
stood. There were quick, sharp reports, and 
then these were followed by a volley. But the 
sound was almost continuous, and before he 
had fully quenched his thirst Heber sprang 
to his feet, grasped his rifle and then he and 
Timothy began to move swiftly through the 
forest in the direction from which the reports 
had been heard. As the men rushed forward 
the sounds seemed to increase in volume and 
rapidity, and the excitement and eagerness of 
both Heber and Timothy became intense. In 
a brief time they arrived at a point from which 
they could see what was occurring, and with 
a wild whoop Timothy bade his friend follow 
him and plunged forward with still greater 
speed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ATTACKED 


In a brief time the two soldiers came out upon 
a hillside from which they were able to see 
for miles across the valley below them. As 
Heber glanced eagerly in the direction from 
which the startling sounds had been heard he 
could see puffs of smoke rising above the 
trees, and the exact location of the contest 
that was taking place was apparent. 

“There! Look there!” he exclaimed in a 
low voice to Timothy, as they halted for a 
moment to inspect the scene before them. 

“ Oi’m lookin’, lad,” replied the Imishman 
grimly, “ but O1’m thinkin’ ’t is more than a 
look we nade.” 

From the left of the valley the reports of 
the rifles were more frequent and numerous, 
while to the right, the sharp sounds were not 
so continuous, though the puffs of smoke in- 
dicated that, whoever might be fighting there, 
the men were by no means lacking in deter- 
mination. But only a brief glimpse was re- 
quired to convince both Heber and Timothy 
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that the party on the right was the one that 
had been attacked, and though they were 
courageously replying to the fire, they were 
greatly outnumbered and were steadily with- 
drawing before the onslaught. 

“°?T is there our frinds be!” exclaimed 
Timothy, as he pointed toward the party on 
the right. “ We’ll go t? thim, for th’ looks 
o’ things show that anither roifle or two won’t 
come amiss.” 

“Come on, then!” exclaimed Heber. ‘‘ We 
have n’t a minute to lose!” 

“ Hould on a bit, Haber! ‘Th’ more haste 
th’ liss speed.’ Oi’ve a worrd for yez. We 
may be siparated, lad, an’ we ’ll fix our plans 
now. If yez lose sight o’ me, Haber, don’t be 
after stoppin’ to look for me. Put straight 
for th’ forts, an’ O1’m not at all sure yez 
would n’t be doin’ more to go there now as 
fast as th’ two ligs o’ yez’ll carry yez an’ till 
th’ colonel there’s nade o’ his prisence here- 
abouts.” 

“ Not yet!” replied Heber sharply. “ I7ll 
eo with you to the help of these men. They 
must be ours, for they are the ones who are 
being attacked! Come on!” 

Timothy made no further protest and both 
began to run swiftly along the hillside, hoping 
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to gain the rear of their friends and approach 
from that direction. The sound of the guns 
continued, and it was evident that even if the 
men were withdrawing, they were making a 
determined effort to prevent the attacking 
party from producing a rout. 

Heber’s excitement increased as he sped 
on, and he marveled at the apparent calmness 
of the Irishman, who, showing no signs of 
alarm, maintained a steady lope that was ex- 
ceedingly effective and compelled his young 
companion to do his utmost to keep his place 
beside him. Leaping over the logs, darting 
through the clumps of bushes, not for a mo- 
ment losing sight of the contest, and with the 
continuous reports of the guns sounding in 
their ears, the two men ran swiftly forward and 
soon gained a place which they could see was 
in the rear of the party that was slowly with- 
drawing. As soon as Timothy was convinced 
of their success his manner at once changed. 

“ Now, lad,” he said, as they paused for a 
moment, “ be good to yersilf. Ramimber that 
one man lift for the forts is worth two what 
don’t come at all. Don’t forgit Solomon, and 
be sure t’ choose a tree what ’ll be big enough 
to hide yer body. Don’t look fer me if yez 
don’t happen t’ spy me hereabout, an’ may th’ 
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saints prasarve yez to come out o’ this fracas 
wid two eyes an’ two hands. An’ whin yez 
shoot be sure t’ shoot straight.” 

There was no opportunity to reply, and as 
Timothy turned and with a shout bounded 
forward, Heber instantly followed his example. 
Before him he could see some men who were 
dodging behind the trees and peering so in- 
tently before them that they were apparently 
unmindful of any who might be behind. There 
was a young heutenant who had come to 
Cherry Valley only the day before Heber and 
Timothy had departed, but the young soldier 
did not even know the officer’s name. There 
were some of the regulars there too, and a 
few of the men whose homes were in the 
region, and the first thought of Heber was 
that of rejoicing over the fact that he and 
Timothy had made no mistake as to the party 
to which they themselves belonged. 

A man whom he recognized turned for 
a moment to Heber and said, — 

“ Just come?” 

Sea ase, 

“‘ Any more?” 

“Timothy Murphy.” 

“Good! But itll take a hundred Tims to 
stop that line.” 
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“ How many are in it?” 

“There must be four or five hundred.” 

“ All Indians ?” 

“T think so. Senecas.” 

“How many of our men are here?” 

“ About fifty. We were out on a scout. 
We found some houses burned, and the first 
we knew the whole mob was after us.” 

There had been a momentary lull and Heber 
had darted behind a tree close to the one 
which was the shelter of the man. He glanced 
behind him to see what had become of Tim- 
othy, but the Irishman was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“‘ How long have you been at this?” Heber 
inquired. 

“ About two hours. It seems like all day.” 

“ Who’s our leader?” 

“Captain Brown, Captam Christian 
Brown.” 

“ A good man,” began Heber, at the same 
time looking carefully to the priming of his 
rifle. “ A good — ” 

He stopped abruptly as a volley rang out 
before him and the sounds of the bullets could 
be heard as they struck the trees. A twig 
which had been cut by a passing bullet fell 
upon the young soldier’s head, and he started 
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his friend, who was kneeling behind the tree as 
when he had first been seen, but in a moment 
the man tottered and without a ery fell over 
upon the ground. In spite of his own feeling 
of horror at the sight, Heber called to the 
man, but no reply was given. He was about to 
creep across the intervening space and see if 
the man was only wounded, but as he began 
to move he suddenly perceived high up in a 
tree before him the body of an Indian partly 
concealed by the thick folhage. It seemed to 
Heber as if he never would be able to lift his 
own rifle to his shoulder, and yet in an instant 
it was in place and he had pulled the trigger. 
As the smoke cleared away there was a mo- 
ment of tense silence and then a rifle dropped 
from the tree where the Indian had been con- 
cealed. Heber waited breathlessly to see if the 
red man himself followed, but there was no 
movement among the branches. Soon, how- 
ever, there was a din in the field in front of 
him. Shouts and wild cries were heard on 
what seemed to Heber to be every side of him, 
and the fear of being surrounded and cut off 
from his friends almost overwhelmed him. In- 
stantly, with his rifle unloaded, he turned and 
fled from the spot and soon found himself 
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once more among his friends, who at this time 
had ensconced themselves in a place where 
the great maple trees were growing in the 
midst of a pile of rocks. 

Not far away he could see the waters of a 
little stream which he recognized as a branch 
of the Cobleskill, and he now knew where he 
was. But the men about him were firing, and 
he himself, selecting one of the largest boul- 
ders as a shelter, at once reloaded his rifle, 
and as soon as the forms of the Indians could 
be seen in the distance he fired at them. 

What the effect of his shot was he had no 
means of knowing, but he repeated the task 
several times, and then once more the enemy 
seemed to be animated by a fresh outburst of 
courage and with redoubled yells and what 
seemed to be a fusilade of bullets rushed for- 
ward. The members of the party in which 
Heber was again broke and fled, and the young 
soldier could see, as he too ran swiftly from 
the spot, that some of the men had been left 
behind, their bodies outstretched upon the 
ground. 

The heat was intense by this time, and as 
Heber ran swiftly in the direction which his 
comrades had taken it seemed to him that a 
drink from the waters that sparkled in the 
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little near-by stream was almost as much to be 
desired as was an escape from the region. The 
attempt was too perilous to be made, however, 
and he sped forward until the little party 
again made a stand behind some great trees 
near the summit of a low hill. The Indians 
would be compelled to approach in such a 
manner that they would be exposed to the 
fire that could be poured into them from the 
higher ground. But even this peril did not ap- 
pear to daunt them, for in a brief time they 
could be seen advancing, and to Heber it 
seemed as if the woods were nearly filled with 
the warriors. 

Again the men from the fort fired into the 
skulking, dodging lines that without any form 
or order were to be seen before them, and then 
at the call of the leader Heber turned and 
fled with the men. The numbers of the attack- 
ing’ party were almost overwhelming, outnum- 
bering the others ten to one. And yet the 
sturdy patriots were not daunted, although 
they were compelled to move slowly backward. 
They were ready to contend for every part of 
the ground over which they were passing. 

The sheer force of numbers, however, was 
pressing them backward. And, too, numbers 
of the men had been wounded, while others 
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had fallen never to rise again. Heber Otis 
felt as if the entire proceeding was unreal. 
He was‘almost numb, as far as sensation was 
concerned, and even his first feeling of fear, 
when he had seen the many dusky forms in 
the forest, was gone. A feeling of wild, al- 
most ungovernable excitement possessed him. 
Without waiting to learn what the effects of 
his own shots had been he had fired rapidly 
and then had turned and fled with his com- 
panions only to make another stand as soon 
as a suitable spot had been found. 

In the course of the flight Heber once more 
found himself within sight of the little stream 
which he had seen before, and this time the 
sight was too tempting to be resisted. Water he 
must have, he declared to himself, and when 
again the word was given to withdraw he ran 
outside the other men, soon gained the bank 
of the stream, and throwing himself head fore- 
most on the ground began to drink. 

When at last he lifted his head and peered 
behind him, he was startled as he perceived 
some of the Indians between himself and his 
friends. It was impossible to regain them at 
the moment, and in alarm he crawled into the 
midst of a clump of willows that grew upon 


the bank. Whether or not he had himself 
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been seen he was for a moment unable to dee 
termine, but when, a little later, he saw two 
of the Indians, that apparently had turned 
back and were approaching his hiding-place, 
his fears redoubled. Restraining his first 1m- 
pulse to leap into the stream and seek safety 
on the opposite shore, aware that in this man- 
ner he would expose himself to the sight of 
the red men, he almost instinctively moved 
closer to the bank from which the willows were 
growing. 

To his surprise he beheld a hole in the bank 
large enough to admit of his entrance, and 
without a thought as to the consequences he 
at once, still retaining his grasp of his gun, 
crawled into it. Terror provided an additional 
incentive, and as he perceived that the size of 
the passage did not diminish, he kept on. He 
had gone what he estimated must be at least 
forty feet when he was startled by the faint 
light that appeared before him. Convinced 
that he was approaching the exit his caution 
returned, and he abandoned the haste with 
which he had been crawling. 

In a moment, however, he understood where 
he was, for the passage had led directly to a 
spot within the base of a huge, hollow tree. 
From places in the trunk above him where 
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branches had been torn away the light entered 
sufficiently to enable him to see about him and 
above him. To all appearances the tree was 
hollow for at least twenty feet from its base, 
and there was ample room for him to stand 
erect. 

The sides crumbled as he touched them with 
his hands, and he could see that the exterior 
of the tree must be thin. There was nothing 
by which he could block the entrance, and the 
decayed wood prevented him from climbing 
to the place above him where the largest en- 
trance of light could be seen. 

Taking his knife from his pocket he began 
to cut into the soft wood, and soon had cut to 
the outer bark. In a brief time he had cut a 
hole through this also sufficiently large to en- 
able him to peer out. He placed his rifle 
against the tree and then looked out into the 
forest. At first he could see nothing except 
the great trees, but in a moment he hastily 
withdrew when, approaching the tree in which 
he had concealed himself, he perceived four 
Indians, and in their midst was a white man, 
evidently a prisoner, and Heber’s consternation 
was great when he recognized the wretched 
man. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE VOICE OF THE DEAD 


THE white man in the company of the braves 
was Solomon. Heber could see that the ban- 
dage was still upon the man’s face, but he was 
too far away to enable him to perceive 
whether the effects of the stings of the bees 
were still visible or not. Apparently the man 
had not been injured by his most recent cap- 
tors, but the fact that he had again fallen 
into the hands of the enemy was sufficient of 
itself to increase Heber’s excitement. Was 
there ever a more unfortunate man than Solo- 
mon? If it was possible for one to select the 
wrong course, Solomon was to be relied upon 
to do so. What had become of the horse 
upon which he had been mounted when he 
left his two companions to make his way back 
to Cherry Valley was not apparent, but the 
fact that Solomon was once more a prisoner 
was too evident to be denied. 

Stirred as Heber’s heart was by the plight 
of his friend, his own peril was too great to 
permit him to indulge in useless sympathy. 
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There was a strong breeze blowing at the 
time from the direction from which the party 
was approaching, and Solomon’s long hair was 
so tossed that it partly concealed his face. 
Heber, intensely excited, watched the men as 
they approached, and in a moment he was 
even more startled when the four Indians 
seated themselves upon the ground not more 
than fifty feet distant from the tree in which 
he was concealed. Their prisoner remained 
standing in their midst and Heber could see 
his face more distinctly. To all appearances 
Solomon was indifferent to his surroundings 
and looked upon his captors somewhat as if 
their conversation did not concern him. Heber 
at once concluded that the Indians were dis- 
puting among themselves as to what should 
be done with their prisoner, and though he 
could not hear what was said he watched their 
deliberations with intense interest. Not an- 
other Indian had been seen when a quarter 
of an hour had elapsed, and it was not difficult 
for him to believe that all the others had gone 
on in pursuit of the force which was retreat- 
ing before them with such a determined re- 
sistance. 

Suddenly Heber determined to attempt to 
set his friend free. He decided to fire upon 
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the Indians from the place where he was con- 
cealed, trusting to the wind to blow away the 
smoke so quickly that his presence would not 
be discovered. The venture was not without 
peril, but no sooner had he decided than he 
thrust the muzzle of his rifle through the hole 
he had cut in the tree and, taking careful aim 
at the Indian nearest hin, fired. 

Instantly he withdrew the gun, the barrel 
of which had protruded only a few inches, 
and placing his eye at the opening, peered 
out. One of the braves was lying upon the 
ground and his three companions had leaped 
to their feet and were standing near the pros- 
trate body, gazing excitedly up into the top 
of the tree in the base of which he was con- 
cealed. Solomon had not moved, and his air 
of apparent indifference to his surroundings 
was unchanged. 

The expression of consternation plainly to 
be seen upon the faces of the red men at an- 
other time might have made Heber laugh, but 
he was too excited to note anything except 
their actions now. Quickly two of the Indians, 
grasping their guns, began to circle the tree, 
all the time peering up into the branches far 
above the place where Heber was concealed. 
Satisfied that for the present at least he was 
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free from discovery, he quickly reloaded his 
rifle and waited. In a brief time the Indians 
had completed their circuit and returned to 
the spot where they had left their companion 
with their prisoner, but their excitement had 
not abated and they were conversing eagerly, 
one pointing excitedly in one direction and 
another in another. Meanwhile the Indian 
that had fallen had not moved from his posi- 
tion, and Heber quickly concluded that the 
man must be dead. 

The time for action on his part had _ re- 
turned. Placing the muzzle once more in the 
opening he aimed at another Indian and 
pulled the trigger, and then instantly with- 
drew the rifle and peered forth once more to 
discover the effect of his shot. 

One of the red men had clapped his hand 
to his shoulder and it was plain that he had 
been hit. He was gazing, with an expression 
of terror on his face, at the tree, as was also 
his comrades. This time, however, they were 
not looking up into the branches, but in 
astonishment were gazing at the trunk itself. 
The smoke had been blown away, and even 
the keen eyes of the red men failed to dis- 
cover the small opening that had been made. 
Heber instantly decided that there was no 
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time for him to reload, and placing his face 
close to the hole he emitted a piercing scream. 
Then peering out once more he perceived 
that the terror of the Indians had increased. 
They were staring blankly at the huge trunk, 
and it was evident that they were terrified by 
what they doubtless concluded must be the 
voice of some evil spirit. Aware as Heber was 
of the superstition of these children of the 
forest, he quickly resolved to deepen the im- 
pression that evidently had been produced, 
for his own safety as well as that of Solomon 
might depend upon what was done at the 
time. 

Once more he placed his mouth at the 
opening and sent forth another wild and weird 
ery. “Q-o-o-h!” he shouted, then recalling 
the cry of defeat with which the Mohawks 
were accustomed to flee when they had been 
worsted in an attack, he added, “ Oonah! 
Oo-o-nah! Oonah!” in a long drawn out wail. 
Without waiting to perceive the effect, he be- 
gan again, shouting such words or names as 
occurred to his mind. “ George Washington ! 
The Marquis! Philip Schuyler! Oonah! 
Oonah! John Burgoyne! Saratoga and Still- 
water! Oonah! Oonah! O-o-onah! Run! 
Oonah! Brant! Oriskany! Oriskany! Han 
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danegea! Oonah! Oonah! O-o-o-onah! Lake 
George and Ephraim Williams!” 

Then again he glanced through the opening 
as his shouts ceased, and his delight was un- 
bounded when he perceived that the Indians 
had fled, taking with them the body of their 
fallen comrade and leaving Solomon to pro- 
tect himself as best he might be able from the 
assault of the evil spirit that had been calling 
to them. 

Heber decided that the time for action had 
come, and instantly dropping upon his knees, 
as soon as he had hastily reloaded his rifle, he 
began to creep through the underground pas- 
sage that led to the bank. In a brief time he 
stood upon the ground once more and then 
ran swiftly to the place where last he had seen 
Solomon, for he was fearful the man might 
have fled from the spot as soon as his captors 
had departed. 

He soon perceived that Solomon, however, 
still was standing where he had last been seen 
and was staring at the tree from which the 
startling cries had been heard. 

In a low voice Heber called to his friend 
and said, “Come! Solomon, come! We 
have n’t a minute to lose!” 
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Solomon turned slowly at the sound of 
Heber’s voice and then began to move toward 
him. 

“ Are you hurt? Do you want me to help 
you ?”’ inquired Heber excitedly. 

“No, I am not hurt,” responded the man 
slowly. 

“Then make haste! Come! Come on! 
Don’t be so slow! We may be taken! We 
must leave here as fast as we can go!’ Heber 
was as impatient as he was excited, and grasp- 
ing Solomon by the arm, began to run 
through the forest. He had quickly decided 
to go back for a time in the direction from 
which the Indians had come, hoping in this 
way to avoid any possibility of meeting them 
and believing that all had gone on in pursuit 
of the force from Cherry Valley. When he 
had gone a sufficient distance to avoid all 
possibility of meeting any advancing party, 
he planned to make a wide detour and in that 
manner return to the forts. But the apparent 
indifference of Solomon was maddening. The 
man seemed to be unaware of their peril and 
plainly was thinking of something besides the 
rescue by his friend and the effort to escape 
which they were making. However, by dint 
of much persuasion Solomon had been led on 
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until at last Heber was convinced it would be 
safe for them to turn to the right as he had 
planned. Not an Indian had been seen and 
it had been long since the report of a gun 
had been heard. 

“T think we ’re a bit safer now,” he sug- 
gested to his companion. 

“JT have been safe all the time,” replied 
Solomon soberly. 

“ You didn’t look it.” 

“] was, whether I looked it or not.” 

“Where did they get you?”’ 

“ Back by the Cressons’.”’ 

“What did they do with your horse?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“Why did n’t you ride away when you first 
saw them ?’’ demanded Heber impatiently. 

“J was not mounted. I had stopped at the 
Cressons’ and was right in front of their 
kitchen door when the Indians rushed on me. 
They came from behind the barn and [had n’t 
a minute to —”’ 

“ Did they get any of the family? I mean 
the Cressons,’’ interrupted Heber. 

*“T think so.” 

* Don’t you know?” 

“| had no time.” 

“You’re a lucky man, as Tim says! 
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When those four redskins had you, I did n’t 


believe you would ever get away.” 

Apparently Solomon was in no way sur- 
prised by the knowledge which Heber had of 
his capture, for he asked no questions and still 
seemed to be busied with thoughts that had 
no connection with their present attempt to 
return to Cherry Valley. Turning to his com- 
panion he said solemnly, — 

“ Heber, do you know who rescued me?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“JT will tell you. It was Colonel Ephraim 
Williams.” 

“ Colonel Williams! Why, he was killed in 
the battle of Lake George! I’ve heard you 
say so yourself a great many times.” 

“They killed his body but not his soul.” 

“‘ But he ’d have to use his body in saving 
you, would n’t he?” 

“T heard his voice. I heard it distinctly. 
I should recognize it anywhere. I could hear 
it as plainly as I hear yours this minute, He- 
ber. And if any one had ever heard Colonel 
Kphraim Williams speak he never would mis- 
take the voice afterward.” 

“*¢ Heard his voice’? Where did you hear 
it?” 

“ Right there where you found me, Heber. 
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It was all around me. The Indians who had 
made me a prisoner heard it too, and I am 
sure they must have recognized it, just as I did, 
for they allran. He was ever a terror to them.” 

In a moment light broke in upon Heber’s 
mind and he was tempted to laugh in spite of 
the seriousness of their predicament. It was 
his own voice that the man had heard and 
mistaken for that of the leader whom Solo- 
mon idealized. He determined, however, not 
to explain, at the time, and discover to what 
extent Solomon’s delusions had carried him. 

“ What did he say, Solomon ?”’ inquired 
Heber. 

“ He told about the battle of Lake George.” 

*¢ What did he say about it?” 

“He described it very vividly. I thought 
I was there again. Oh, it was a wonderful 
voice which Colonel Williams had! As I said, 
if one had ever heard it, he never would fail 
to recognize it afterwards, no matter where 
he heard it.” 

“ And you really think it was the voice of 
Colonel Williams you heard ?” 

“T don’t ‘think.’ I know it was,” replied 
Solomon positively. 

“ T never knew the dead to talk.” 

“Don’t you believe there are ‘ ministering 
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spirits’? Parson Dunlap does. I do now 
after what I have just heard.” 

“T’m sure the parson would not believe 
your story.” 

“‘T care not for that. "Tis enough for me 
that I myself heard the voice of my old 
leader. I knew I was safe then.” 

“ But you didn’t hear it, Solomon. 

Solomon turned his one good eye upon his 
friend, and raising his one good hand, said, 
‘J did hear it! I heard it as plainly as I now 
hear yours, and I could no more be mistaken 
than I would in recognizing yours, too.” 

‘“ And he really gave a description of the 
battle of Lake George ?”’ 

“ A very full and complete description.” 

“‘T wonder why he did it.” 

“To inspire me for the present task. Of 
course these fights with the redskins are no- 
thing like the battle of Lake George. Why, 
Heber — ” 

“ Yes, yes. I know,” interrupted Heber 
quickly, for he had no desire to listen to the 
familiar tale. He glanced at his friend quizzi- 
cally, and was almost decided to leave him in 
his ignorance. 

“] shall tell Parson Dunlap about it just as 
soon as we get back to the Valley.” 
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“T would n’t do it.” 

“ But I shall. I wish you could have heard 
it, Heber.” 

“T’ve heard about it,” laughed the young 
soldier. 

Silence followed the brief conversation and 
the two men continued steadily on their way 


toward the forts at Cherry Valley. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE DEMAND FOR THE CAPTAIN 


Irv was late when Heber and Solomon found 
themselves near the home of Mr. Smith, where 
the younger of the men had stopped on the 
preceding day, as we know, with Timothy Mur- 
phy. It was a wide detour which Heber had 
made, but the danger from the prowling In- 
dians had been great, and Solomon’s helpless- 
ness had combined with it to make the young 
soldier exceedingly careful. After the first 
interview, in which Solomon had so positively 
declared that he had heard the voice of Colo- 
nel Williams, a conviction which as yet Heber 
had not felt called upon to destroy, they had 
maintained silence for the most of the way, 
for the necessity of extreme caution was 
strong upon the younger man, though his 
companion apparently was confident there was 
nothing more to be feared after the assurance 
he had, as he believed, received from the hero 
of the battle of Lake George. 

When they drew near theabode of the Tory, 
they both were startled by the sound of an 
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approaching horseman, and hastily at Heber’s 
bidding they both withdrew into the forest by 
the roadside to await the approach of the man. 

It was not long before the man himself 
could be seen, and the appearance of the horse 
he was riding plainly indicated the weariness 
of the poor beast, although that of his rider 
was better concealed, if indeed the man was 
wearied at all. 

As soon as he perceived who the man was 
Heber darted from his hiding-place, and run- 
ning swiftly into the road in front of the 
horseman, exclaimed, — 

“Captain Harper! Captain Harper ! Stop a 
minute !”’ 

In surprise the rider stopped his horse, and 
peering into the face of the young man said 
quickly, ‘‘ Heber! Heber Otis, is it you?” 

OY es) sir.”’ 

“ Why are you here?” 

“We’re on our way to the Valley,’ and 
briefly Heber related the story of his recent 
experiences. 

The captain, evidently impressed by what 
he heard, listened thoughtfully and then said, 
“Tt is too late now to go on. I am to stop 
here for the night, and you two will do well to 
stop also.” 
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“T shall not stop,” said Solomon. “I am 
not afraid. I have had a token, and I know it 
will be safe for me to go.” 

“Then I think I’ll go too,” said Heber. 

“No, no! Let Solomon go if he must, but 
I want you to stay here. I have some ques- 
tions to ask you, Heber, and I may need your 
help.” 

Heber hesitated a moment, and then, as 
Solomon refused to stop at the house and in- 
sisted upon going on, he assented, and after 
some words of warning had been given his 
recent companion he turned to the captain 
and at once they entered the lane that led to 
the house of the Tory. Before they arrived at 
the place they were seeking Heber turned and 
glanced at Solomon, who could still be seen as 
he trudged on over the rough roadway. Ap- 
parently the man was fearless, and Heber 
watched him until his form was concealed by 
the great trees, but at the moment he did not 
realize that he had seen Solomon for the last 
time. 

The Tory, for so in spite of his efforts to 
avoid committing himself to either side Mr. 
Smith was accounted, at this moment appeared 
in front of his house, and though his greeting 
was not cordial there was no appearance of 
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unwillingness in his response when Captain 
Harper declared that he and his young com- 
panion must be accommodated for the night. 
The horse was at once led to the barn, where 
it was cared for by the captain himself, and 
supper was soon placed upon the table when 
the three men entered the house. 

‘Where have you been, Captain Harper?” 
inquired the host when his self-invited guests 
had finished their simple repast. 

‘1 ’ve been to Albany,” responded the man. 

“'To get men?” 

“Yes, if you must know.” 

“ Did you get them?” 

“ Any one who will come to Cherry Valley 
will soon know.” 

“T think they will be needed.” 

“Do you? Why don’t you go yourself and 
lend a hand?” 

“T take no part,” said Mr. Smith quickly. 

“ Don’t you know that the man who has 
no part with the colonies is against them?” 

‘No, I don’t know anything of the kind.” 

“ Well, you will, you mark my words! The 
people who have started in to make this coun- 
try free are not going to stop short of success! 
They are not that kind.” 

“ Perhaps not,” laughed Mr. Smith uneasily, 
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“but the other side isn’t the kind that lets 
things go easily, either.” 

The captain’s face clouded for a moment as 
he said, “It is not play, I understand that, 
and so do all the men up here even on the 
frontier. But they cannot make us give in.” 
The smile on the Tory’s face was irritating, 
but he made no response. 

“ Weare fighting our way,” continued Cap- 
tain Harper. “There have come the reports 
of a battle between General Washington and 
Sir Henry Clinton.” 

“Where? When? Who won?” demanded 
the Tory excitedly. Heber also leaned forward 
and peered into the captain’s face in his eager- 
ness to hear. 

“On the plains of Monmouth in New 
Jersey,” said the captain quietly. ‘ The bat- 
tle took place on June twenty-eighth, but the 
account of it has been very slow in coming in. 
When Sir Henry marched out of Philadelphia, 
General Washington marched into the town 
on the very same day. Indeed he was so quick 
in his movements that he cut off some of the 
redcoats before they could get out of town. 
Then he began a march across Jersey, going 
to the north of the line Sir Henry was follow- 
ing, trying to get ahead of him so that he 
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could turn him back from Brunswick or fight 
in some place which he himself had selected.” 

“T heard about that in Albany,” said He- 
ber quickly. “ Did he succeed?” 

“He did that! He compelled the redcoats 
to give up the attempt to reach the Raritan, 
where their fleet was to meet them, and start 
across the country for the Navesink Highlands. 
The Americans started after them and on the 
twenty-eighth they had their battle.” 

“And the reb— the Americans were 
whipped?” inquired Mr. Smith eagerly. 

“ Would you call it that if the redcoats ran 
away ?” 

“But they didn’t. They just withdrew in 
the night. They wanted to get to their boats 
and make for New York.” 

“You seem to know all about it, Smith,” 
said the captain dryly. 

“Oh, I have just heard the rumors, that’s 
all,” explained the man in some confusion. 

“But how did the battle end?’? demanded 
Heber. 

‘“‘ Something as this man says,” replied the 
captain. “ They fought all day. It was scorch- 
ing weather, for it was so hot before the sun 
was up that the men were sweltermg. Mad 
Anthony’s men stripped off their coats and 
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rolled up their sleeves and went into the fight 
that way. Some of the Hessians — you know 
what an outlandish uniform they wore! Great 
high fur hats, heavy jack boots that came to 
their thighs, and each boot with a heavy spur, 
their thick belts, their pistols, short swords, 
carbines, and I don’t know what all. Why, 
they say that lots of them were found dead in 
the fields without a scratch on them. Just 
died from the effects of the heat. Our men 
more than held their own all day long, and 
General Washington was sure that when 
morning came — you see both sides were will- 
ing: to stop fighting when the sun went down 
—he would finish the work that had been 
begun. But when the morning came the red- 
coats were not there.” 

“Where were they ?” inquired Heber. 

“They ’d stolen away to the Highlands, — 
gone on board the boats Howe had there, and 
sailed away for New York. We should have 
won if it had n’t been for one thing, and as 
it is we did n’t lose.” 

“That’s always the way,” laughed the 
Tory. “The reb— the Americans are always 
just going to win, but somehow they never do.” 

“What was the trouble?” said Heber, ig: 
noring Mr. Smith’s taunt. 
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“Tt was General Lee, —that’s what it 
was!” said the captain savagely. “The 
villain! The rascal! He was to begin the 
battle — ” 

“And didn’t he?” interrupted the Tory 
blandly. 

‘Oh, he began it, but the men were doing 
so well, driving Clinton’s rear guard before 
them, that he ordered a retreat. Just ordered 
them off the field. The men cried and swore 
and were crazy with rage, but they obeyed. 
How General Washington ever managed to 
turn the tide is a marvel to me, but he did 
ite) 

“What was done with General Lee ?” in- 
quired Heber. 

“ Court-martialed.”’ 

‘‘ Where are the armies now?” said the 
Tory. 

“Our army —I mean the American army, 
of course —is on the bank of the Hudson, 
and the redcoats are in New York.” 

“‘ Just the opposite of where they were two 
years ago,” remarked Mr. Smith. 

“Yes, and they have just the opposite plans, 
too. You know then it was Washington who 
was being attacked in New York and now it’Il 
be Clinton.” 
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“Washington won’t be able to spare any 
men to come up here on the border, then, if 
he is gomg to attack the regulars in New 
York,” suggested the Tory. 

“ That remains to be seen,” said the captain 
gtuffly as he rose. “If you’ll show us our 
bed —for we’ll stay here to-night and pay 
you well for it as I told you—I think we’d 
better go to it, for we’re both tired.” 

‘Of course you shall havea bed. Iam not 
so bad as not to be glad to have you here. I 
lon’t want to be in trouble with my neighbors, 
whatever I may think of the trouble they ’re 
making.” 

“Don’t you think we’d better go on, Cap- 
tain ?”’ suggested Heber uneasily. 

“<Go on’? No. I don’t want to take a 
fifteen or twenty mile ride to-night, and you ’ll 
be in better shape in the morning.” 

Heber made no further protest, though he 
was eager to depart at once. Mr. Smith soon 
led the way to the room they were to occupy, 
and bidding them good-night at once with- 
drew. When they were left to themselves, 
Captain Harper asked many questions of his 
young companion, to which Heber replied as 
best he knew how, though it had been long 
since he had been in Cherry Valley. He related 
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the incidents and adventures which had been 
a part of his own experience with Timothy, the 
captain listening gravely and seldom speaking. 
At last the wearied young soldier stretched 
himself upon the bed and in a moment was 
sleeping soundly. 

He was awakened by the grasp of the cap- 
tain’s hand upon his arm. Sitting quickly 
erect he became aware that the room was 
flooded with moonlight and that his compan- 
ion was seated upon the side of the bed. A 
gesture of warning from the captain caused 
Heber to remain silent, as he noiselessly crept 
to his friend’s side. His confusion was in- 
creased when he perceived that the officer was 
holding a pistol in his hand and that his 
sword was near him on the bed. 

A creaking of the floor outside the door 
startled Heber, and instantly he understood 
what the attitude of the captain implied. The 
slight noise was repeated, and Heber was con- 
vinced that men were approaching the door. 
His heart was beating rapidly and his excite- 
ment increased when Captain Harper, draw- 
ing a second pistol from his belt, handed it 
without a word to his companion. 

The sound of the stealthy footsteps had 
ceased, but the brief silence was broken by 
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a rapping upon the door that was loud and 
imperative, and at the same time the latch was 
lifted. The bolt, however, had been slipped 
when first the captain and Heber had entered 
the room, and the door was securely held for 
the moment at least. 

“¢ What do you want ?”’ demanded the cap- 
tain. 

“We want Captain Harper!” responded 
some one outside the door. Startling as the 
demand was, Heber was even more startled 
by the sound of the voice. He was positive it 
was familiar, although it was impossible for 
him to determine who it was that had spoken. 

“What do you want of me?” demanded 
the captain. 

“We want you!” responded the unseen 
man. 

To Heber’s amazement Captain Harper 
quietly arose, stepped to the door, drew back 
the bolt, and then quickly reseated himself 
upon the bedside, holding a pistol in one 
hand and his sword in the other. 

The door itself was instantly opened, and 
Heber could see four men on the threshold, 
and in the moonlight he could discern the 
form of George Cuck in advance. The men, 
however, appeared to hesitate a moment, and 
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Captain Harper said, in a low voice, “ Step 
one inch over that door-sill and you are dead 
men !” 

To Heber the moment was intensely excit- 
ing. The weapon trembled in his hand, but 
he did not turn away his eyes from the face 
of George Cuck. 

“ T am Captain Harper. Now explain what 
you want of me,’’ said the captain quietly. 

A silence brief and intense followed his 
query. The men glanced at him, then at one 
another, and then back at the fearless man, 
but no one spoke or moved from his position. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


A FRESH ALARM 


In spite of his excitement Heber realized that 
the slightest sign of uneasiness or alarm on 
the part of Captain Harper would be fatal to 
them both. The four men glanced from the 
bold officer at one another, and still no one 
spoke or seemed to be willing to be the first 
to enter the room. Captain Harper had not 
turned away his face from the Tories after he 
had demanded the meaning of their summons, 
and the entire party appeared to be waiting 
for some one to act. The silence was so in- 
tense that Heber was positive that the beating 
of his own heart could be heard outside the 
room. The captain still held his pistol in his 
right hand and his left grasped the sword 
which was lying on the bed. 

Suddenly George Cuck moved slowly back 
from the open door, and without a word his 
companions also began to retire, still watch- 
ing the silent men on the bedside. The cap- 
tain glanced for an instant at Heber, but 
otherwise did not move. Slowly and steadily 
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the Tories withdrew until they were hidden 
from sight, and in a brief time they could 
be heard descending the stairway. Still the 
captain and Heber did not move from their 
position and waited breathlessly for the next 
movement of their enemies. A door in the 
room below was opened and then in a brief 
time was closed again, and the voices of men 
outside the house were heard. These, too, 
abruptly ceased and then Captain Harper arose 
from his seat and gently closed and bolted 
the door of the room. 

‘‘ That was a close call, Heber,” he said as 
he turned again to his companion, “ and I am 
not certain we are done with it yet.” 

Will they come back ?”’ whispered Heber. 

“No man knows. Probably they will if 
there are others outside the house.” 

“ We must wait.” 

‘Yes, we must wait,” assented the captain. 
“Tt will not do for us to venture out as 
yet.” 

In silence the two men remained in the po- 
sitions they occupied until more than an hour 
had elapsed and not a sound to alarm them 
had been heard. The moonlight still flooded 
the room, and when at last, at the suggestion 
of his companion, Heber advanced to the open 
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window, the landscape was plainly discernible 
as he peered out into the night. Not a man 
could be seen, however, and the tense silence 
was unbroken. 

“ You lie down, and [’ll keep watch a lit- 
tle longer,” suggested the captain, as Heber 
stepped noiselessly to his side. 

Ignoring the protests of his comrade, the 
captain insisted that Heber should do as he 
was bidden, and in spite of his excitement 
the young soldier was soon sleeping soundly. 

When he awoke, the room was light but 
the moonlight had given place to the dawn. 
Captain Harper was still sitting on the bed- 
side, and in response to Heber’s question he 
explained that he had maintained his watch 
throughout the sight. There had, however, 
been no fresh cause for alarm, and the captain 
declared that it was high time for them to 
depart. 

As Heber eagerly assented they at once 
descended the stairway, and as they entered 
the room below they beheld Mr. Smith just 
entering, evidently returning from the barn. 
The man’s face was a study in its expression 
of mingled cunning and alarm. He glanced 
questioningly at the captain, whose anger was 
apparent in the expression of his face. 
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“ Well, Smith, what have you to say for 
yourself ?”’ he demanded sharply. 

“Nothing. I regret the loss as much as 
you do.” 

“¢ The loss’! What do you mean? I’ve 
lost nothing but my night’s rest.”’ 

‘Did n’t you know your horse was gone ?”’ 

“My horse!” roared the captain. ‘“ Did 
the villains take my horse?”’ Without wait- 
ing for a reply the angry captain ran to the 
barn, where the words of the Tory were in- 
stantly confirmed. The stall was empty and 
Captain Harper’s horse was nowhere to be seen. 

Enraged, the captain ran swiftly back to 
the house and faced the Tory, whose face was 
now colorless. 

‘Captain Harper,” he stammered, “I did 
not know your horse had been taken till I 
went out to the barn this morning. I have n’t 
the slightest idea who took it or where it is 
now. That is the truth, whether you believe 
it or not.” 

“A likely story!” 

“It’s true; every word of it is true!”’ 

“Did you tell George Cuck I was here?” 

“ George Cuck! Has he been here?” 

The astonishment of the man was so gen- 
uine that even the captain faltered. 
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“You don’t mean to tell me you didn’t 
know the rascal and his friends had been 
here ?”’ he demanded scornfully. 

“T never even dreamed of it,” declared 
Smith. “ When was he here ?”’ 

‘“ About an hour after we went to bed. It’s 
strange that four men could come into this 
house at such a time and make straight for 
our room and that you should not hear any- 
thing of it. I’ve heard great tales in my day, 
but this is the greatest.” 

“T cannot believe it. I did n’t hear a sound. 
I am a very heavy sleeper.” 

“You must be,” said the captain dryly. 
“ Now what’s to be done?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“ Well, I do,” retorted the captain sharply. 
“‘ My horse is gone and there isn’t any use in 
trying to find it, for it ’s probably twenty miles 
from here by this time. Get us some break- 
fast!” 

“With all my heart.” 

With many apologies for the absence of his 
women. folk, whom the Tory had sent away 
for safety, though he did not explain where 
they were, Mr. Smith busied himself in his 
task and in a brief time had a simple repast 
prepared for his unbidden guests. The meal 
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was eaten in silence, and when the two men 
arose and prepared to depart the captain said, 

“1’m grateful for the victuals, but, Smith, I 
ought to take you with me. You’re too dan- 
gerous a man to be left here alone like this. 
You are such a sound sleeper that the first 
thing you know you’ll be carried off some 
night.” 

“T told you the truth,” said the Tory, his 
face colorless as he spoke. 

“I shall leave you here,” said the captain, 
ignoring the words, “for I’ve too much to 
do to bother with you. But mark my words, 
you ‘ll find my horse for me and have it here 
waiting for me when I come again !”’ 

“ When will that be?” 

“ When you least expect it. I Il come like 
a thief in the night, and if I don’t find my 
horse here— Well, you have it here, that’s 
elt” 

Ignoring the protestations of the man, the 
captain and Heber at once departed and set 
forth on foot for Cherry Valley. It had been 
long since Heber had been at home and his 
eagerness to return was manifest in the haste 
he was making. He had not glanced behind 
him after they had lost sight of the Tory’s 
house, and was therefore more surprised when, 
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after the lapse of half an hour, the captain 
abruptly halted and, raising his pistol in his 
right hand, shouted to some one in their rear, 
“ Run, or I'll drop you!” 

Heber turned sharply about and was just 
in time to perceive the form of an Indian 
darting into the woods by the roadside. 

“He’s been following us ever since we left 
Smith’s,” said the captain quietly, as he at 
once resumed his journey. 

“ Do you know who it is?” 

“T have n’t the shghtest idea.” 

“ What does he want?” 

“To keep us in sight. Probably those fel- 
lows that called upon us last night have sent 
him to follow us.” 

“ Do you think they are following us, too ?” 

“No, I don’t. There’s the fellow again ! ” 
exclaimed the captain as he hastily turned and 
once more raised his weapon in his arm. 

Again the Indian dodged into the forest 
before the captain could fire, and the same 
experience was repeated a half-dozen times 
within the two hours that followed. After 
that the red man was seen no more, and both 
Heber and Captain Harper concluded that 
having satisfied himself of the fact that the 
two men had really departed, he had then re- 
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turned to report to the Tories, who doubtless 
had sent him for that very purpose. 

For a time the two men walked steadily 
forward, seldom speaking and maintaining a 
careful outlook, for the fear of their enemies 
was strong upon both. 

It was near noontime when Heber suddenly 
stopped and in a low voice said, “ There are 
four Indians ahead of us coming up the road.” 

Instantly the captain drew him back amongst 
the trees while both peered out at the ap- 
proaching band. ‘They haven’t seen us,” 
said the captain. “ A bold stroke helped us 
last night. Perhaps ’t will help us now. Here, 
Heber, you take my sword and Ill leave my 
coat and hat here. Give me your cap and your 
jacket.” 

Wondering, Heber complied with the re- 
quest and hastily the transformation was 
made. ‘‘ Now you stay right here where you 
are and I'll step out and meet these fellows. 
Be ready to follow any hint I give you, but 
don’t do anything to alarm the redskins un- 
less there is need of it, and then do all in 
your power.” 

Heber agreed, wondering what the plan of 
the captain was and how he proposed to meet 
these men, who might recognize him, and — if 
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they should prove to be Brant’s followers, as 
Heber confidently believed them to be — how 
he would defend himself. The captain, how- 
ever, had already entered the road, stealing 
through the woods to the rear of the place 
where Heber was left, and plainly would ap- 
proach the men near the hiding-place of the 
young soldier. 

Excitedly Heber watched and in a brief 
time saw the men stop in the road almost di- 
rectly before him. 

“ How do you do, brothers?” he heard the 
captain say loudly. 

“How do, brother?” replied one of the 
red men, and as soon as he heard the sound 
of the voice Heber instantly recognized the 
speaker as Indian Peter. 

A brief conversation followed, which Heber 
was unable to hear save for an occasional 
word, and then the captain, after shaking 
hands with his “ brothers,” passed on and the 
Indians also departed, apparently without a 
suspicion as to who the stranger was. 

They had not long been gone, however, 
before the captain returned, and before he 
had spoken Heber was aware that something 
of great importance had occurred. Captain 
Harper, glancing first up and then down the 
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road to make certain that the Indians were 
not coming back, said quickly, — 

“ Heber, do you know where the Gordons 
live?” 

“Yes, sir. Over by the creek, about ten or 
twelve miles from here.” 

“Good! You’ve got it exactly. You know 
the little point about a half-mile below their 
place ?” 

OY es,’ sir.”? 

“ Well, these rascals told me they were to 
go there to-night and before morning some 
others would join them, and then they were 
going to burn the Gordons out and get as 
many scalps as they could.” 

“ And we must try to prevent it?” 

“ Exactly ! Only we must do more than try, 
we must prevent them. Now listen. You are 
to go straight to the point on the creek below 
the Gordons. You must watch there and see 
if these redskins do come. Then I[’ll get a 
few men —I think I can find them between 
here and that place — and we’ll join you.” 

“ Why not go straight to the Gordons and 
warn them ?”’ 

“‘ Because I want to try the other plan,” said 
the captain brusquely. “I want to get every 
one of those rascals; and besides there is no use 
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in frightening the Gordons. If nothing comes 
of it no harm is done, and if they really do 
plan to do what they told me, we ’ll get them, 
every one!” 

“Was n’t one of the redskins Indian 
Peter?” 

“ Yes, yes. Do you know him ?” 

“‘ Better than I wish I did. Are you sure 
he did n’t recognize you?” 

“No, Iam not sure, but I don’t think he 
did. Now we’ve no time to waste, Heber. 
You must start at once.” 

“JT am ready. When do you think you'll 
be there ?” 

“T can’t tell, but soon after dark.” 

“* How will I know you have come?” 

“You'll have to be on the look-out, that’s 
all. Now good luck to you.” 

Heber at once set forth on his new ex- 
pedition. Disappointed in not being able to 
return to Cherry Valley, ignorant of the fate 
of Timothy and the men whom he had joined, 
nevertheless the peril and plight of the Gor- 
dons, if the Indians had spoken truly of their 
plans to the captain, were too great to be 
ignored, and there was nothing to be done 
except to attempt to carry out the directions 
of Captain Harper. 
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The long journey was completed at last, 
and weary, hungry, and somewhat skeptical 
of the scheme, Heber at last arrived at the 
destination he was seeking. First assuring 
himself that no one was in the place when he 
arrived, he next selected a secluded spot from 
which he could observe the approach of any 
party and prepared for his watch. Nor had 
he long to wait, for in a brief time the four 
Indians entered the woods on the point and 
an hour later Captain Harper with six men 
drew near. 


CHAPTER XXX 


FALSE CONFIDENCE 


Heper hastily made himself known to his 
friends and, in response to the queries of 
Captain Harper, said, “I watched the red- 
skins. They came here about an hour ago and 
went down the point. They have not come 
back, and I know they must be there now.” 

As he spoke the young soldier gazed cu- 
riously at the captain’s companions, none of 
whom he recognized. They were all sturdy 
men, however, and he had no fear that they 
would fail in doing their part in the approach- 
ing contest. One of them had a large coil of 
rope which had been slung over one shoulder, 
but Heber did not ask the purpose for which 
it had been brought. 

“‘' You stay here and I’ll go ahead and see 
how the land lies,” said the captain. Stepping 
noiselessly into the forest the officer soon dis- 
appeared from the sight of his companions, 
who awaited his return, seldom speaking to 
one another and all the time watching for their 
leader to appear. 
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As the moments passed and Captain Harper 
did not come back the feeling of uneasiness 
among his friends increased. Not asound had 
been heard to alarm them, but the suspense 
soon became wellnigh unendurable. Their anx- 
iety increased when more than an hour had 
elapsed and still there were no signs of the 
missing man. 

Heber was about to suggest that he should 
go in search of their comrade and had ad- 
vanced to speak to one of the men, when 
he was startled as well as relieved by the 
sudden appearance of Captain Harper in the 
road. 

“Come on,” said the captain shortly. “ The 
rascals have crossed the creek and are camped 
now on the other side.” 

“ You’ve been in the water,” said Heber, 
as he perceived that the clothing of the cap- 
tain was dripping. 

“Of course,” replied Captain Harper 
shortly. “ You didn’t think I could fly across 
the creek, did you? I had to follow them,” 
he added simply. 

His companions at once obeyed, and with 
the captain in advance moved stealthily down 
to the bank of the stream. The moon was 
concealed by the clouds that were scudding 
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across the face of the sky, but they could see 
the wooded banks on the opposite side. 

The creek itself was high and the noisy 
waters came up almost to the top of the bank 
where the men were standing. 

“We must wade across,” said the captain 
in a whisper. “Look out for the slippery 
stones on the bottom. Carry your guns and 
powder horns above your heads, for the water 
will come up to your shoulders.” 

Without a word the men all followed their 
leader as he advanced into the stream. Slowly, 
cautiously, the swift water at times almost 
sweeping them from their foothold, the men 
moved forward, and in a brief time without a 
mishap and apparently without having been 
discovered by their enemies they gained the 
opposite shore, where they halted and drew 
closely together while the captain in a low 
voice gave them his directions. 

“JT know right where they are,” he whis- 
pered, “‘ and every one is asleep. They ’ve put 
their guns all together, as they always do 
when they are not afraid, and they have n’t 
even stationeda guard. We'll get them, we ’ll 
get every one of them if you do just what I 
tell you to do!” 

The men all agreed to follow his directions 
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implicitly, and in a moment the silent advance 
through the forest was begun, the captain 
leading the way. It was not long before he 
lifted his hand in warning, and then, as his 
men crowded about him, they could see the 
sleeping Indians before them. It was as the 
captain had declared, for the guns could be 
seen stacked in one place, there was no guard, 
and every one of the four red men apparently 
was sleeping soundly. 

In whispers Captain Harper assigned his men 
by twos to fall upon each of the unsuspect- 
ing enemies. The mfles were placed against 
the trunks of the near-by trees, and in a mo- 
ment every man was in readiness for the ven- 
ture. With a shout, with every muscle tense 
and every one prepared to do his utmost, the 
eight men bounded forward together, follow- 
ing out in every detail the directions of their 
leader. They threw themselves upon the pros- 
trate forms, and the surprise was complete. 
There was for a moment a desperate struggle 
while the startled red men endeavored to free 
themselves from the grasp of their foes, but 
they were soon powerless. Heber had cast 
himself upon the body of the man to whom he 
had been assigned, while his companion seized 
the head and arms of the twisting Indian. 
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The attempt to defend themselves was useless, 
however, and in a brief time the arms of every 
one of the Indians had been bound, the rifles 
had been secured, and the prisoners were help- 
less in the hands of their captors. 

Strong as was the feeling of relief, at the 
success of their desperate venture, Heber 
laughed aloud as he perceived Indian Peter 
staring into his face. 

‘ Humph! Heap men!” grunted the dis- 
gusted red man. Evidently he had recognized 
both Heber and Captain Harper, and his cha- 
grin was complete. 

“‘ Well, we ve saved our friends from losing 
their barns, to say nothing of their scalps,” 
said Captain Harper lightly. “ I think the Gor- 
dons have good reason to be thankful to us, 
though they may never hear of what has been 
done here to-night. Now these men must be 
taken to Albany,” he added. 

As no one spoke the captain turned to 
Heber and said, “‘ Can you go, lad?” 

“ Yes, sir, I can go, but I don’t want to. 
I’ve not been home yet since my last visit at 
Albany and I’m afraid my family —” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the captain, — 
“well, perhaps two of these men will be will- 
ing to take these redskins where they be- 


{? 
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long,” he suggested as he glanced at the other 
men. 

As two finally assented, Heber’s heart was 
relieved, and as soon as the men departed with 
the prisoners, which they speedily did, he set 
forth with Captain Harper on his return to his 
home. All night long the two men trudged 
forward, and about ten o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning Heber perceived his father’s 
house in the distance. 

Leaving Captain Harper to proceed alone to 
the forts, Heber ran swiftly to his home, and 
the welcome he received there for the time 
served to compensate him for all that he had 
endured in the days of his absence. In re- 
sponse to his queries he learned that Timothy 
Murphy had returned in safety to Cherry 
Valley and had made frequent visits at the 
Otis home to learn if any word had been re- 
ceived from the absent young soldier. Heber 
also learned that in the fight with the In- 
dians, into which he himself and Timothy 
had entered, the Americans had lost fourteen 
killed, had eight wounded, and two were re- 
ported missing. Of the missing he himself 
had been reported as one and Solomon as the 
other, but by his own return the number had 
been reduced to one, but as yet not a word 
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had been heard from the absent Solomon. 
As the attacking Indians had numbered four 
hundred and fifty the little party of Ameri- 
cans had been exceedingly fortunate in with- 
drawing with so slight a loss, and not the least 
cause of rejoicing was the relief in the home 
of Mr. Otis over the safe return of his own 
son. 

Reports too had come of the march of the 
Tories whom Heber and Timothy had fol- 
lowed, and it was declared that they had gone 
with their few prisoners to the shores of Lake 
George, where they had embarked, doubtless, 
to take their families to a place of safety, and 
then to return and reéngage in the struggle. 

The condition of affairs in Cherry Valley 
and vicinity had not been greatly changed. 
The continued alarm had had the effect of 
dulling the sense of danger in the minds of 
some of the leaders, a few families had re- 
turned which had fled in the early summer to 
the stronger places for refuge, but the word 
that was received as to the movements of 
Brant — the cause of all the alarm — was not 
such as to quiet the fears of the men at Cherry 
Valley who were best informed. Frequent re- 
ports were received that Brant’s followers were 
about to fall upon the settlement, and though 
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the blow had not as yet fallen the fear was as 
keen among many of the leading spirits as 
ever 1t had been. Only a few men had come 
to the defense of the feeble forts in response 
to the urgent appeals for aid that had been 
made, and these remained only for a brief time, 
so that the conditions for the greater part 
were unchanged. Scattered families had been 
killed by the prowling Indians, houses burned, 
crops destroyed, men, women, and children 
had been carried away captives, and the feel- 
ing of terror was still hovering over the valley. 

All these things and many besides Heber 
learned before he sought his bed; but at last, 
when he did retire, it was to fall into a deep 
slumber from which he did not awake until 
the following morning. 

The first sound he then heard caused him 
to rise hastily and dress, and in a brief time he 
descended to the room in which a voice had 
been heard that had awakened him. 

“ Hello, Tim,” he shouted as he entered the 
room. 

“Th’ top o’ th’ marnin’ t’ yez, me darlint !” 
shouted Timothy in response, as he warmly 
greeted his friend. “It’s glad Oiam t’ see 
yez!”’ 

“You’re not so glad as I am to be here.” 
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“Oi’m not? Well, thin, till me where Sol- 
omon is.” 

“T only wish I knew,” replied Heber, his 
face instantly darkening. 

“ Ah, that Solomon! ”’ said Timothy soberly. 
“ Wirrst it’s his hand, thin it’s his arrm, thin 
it’s his oye, an’, faith! Oi’m thinkin’ if O1 
should go down th’ road a bit O1 might be 
adter foindin’ a piece o’ him lift still. Oi niver 
in all me borrn days saw sich a mon! He jist 
do be after goin’ t’ paces roight before yer 
own oyes.” 

The continued absence of Solomon was, 
however, too serious a matter for even the 
light-hearted Irishman to jest about, and the 
conversation quickly was turned into other 
channels. Timothy had received word that 
Abram Van Dyke still held possession of his 
block-house, that his two sons were reported as 
having been taken to Canada by their captors, 
and that the wounded man whom Mistress 
Van Dyke had assisted in dragging within her 
house had been taken to Fort Dayton, but he 
had died there in spite of all the aid the sur- 
geon could give him. 

Heber’s thoughts at once turned to Susan 
Randall, whose father he was positive the un- 
fortunate man had been, and from her they 
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naturally turned to George Cuck, and he in- 
quired of Timothy if anything had been heard 
of the young Tory of late. 

“ Not a worrd!” responded Timothy glibly, 
“an’ th’ liss th’ better for him. He’s an Eng- 
lishman or tries to be, an’ th’ sooner he goes 
where he belongs th’ better for ev’ry wan 0’ 
us. Why, Haber, he’s taken t’ droppin’ his 
h’s like a reg’ lar Britisher. D’ ye moind what 
Oi heard o’ him?” 

“‘ What did you hear, Tim?” laughed Heber. 

“ Why, last winter he wint fishin’ for eels, 
an’ what d’ ye think was after happenin’ t’ 
him? Accordin’ t’ his own story he told a 
frind o’ mine that ‘ he wint down t? th’ river 
t? catch some heels an’ froze his ’eels an’ 
could n’t git his boots on at all, at all.’”’ 

Heber laughed as much at the expression 
on the Irishman’s face as at his words, and 
soon together they set forth for the fort. The 
greeting which the young soldier received was 
cordial, for Captain Harper had already ex- 
plained to Colonel Alden the cause of Heber’s 
continued failure to return. 

They were busy days that followed for 
Heber and Timothy as well as for all the men 
of the region. The summer passed and still 
the expected blow did not fall. Late in the 
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summer came the report of the descent of the 
Indians and Tories under Butler upon the 
beautiful valley of Wyoming —a settlement 
which the Connecticut people had made along 
the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania. The mas- 
sacre, the pillage and plundering that had fol- 
lowed were all made vivid in the stories that 
were current, and the cruelty of Butler was the 
most marked of all. For a time the alarm at 
Cherry Valley was increased and the precau- 
tions were redoubled, but as the days passed a 
sense of false security seemed to possess the 
souls of the leaders, — most of all that of Col- 
onel Alden himself. The fears and warnings 
of the men, more familiar than he with the 
methods of the Indians, were ignored, though 
the forts were still guarded and protection was 
promised the frightened people that sought 
their shelter. 

At last, early in November, when the colonel 
was convinced that no attack for the present 
year was to be feared, the following letter was 
brought by a runner from the commander at 
Fort Schuyler to Colonel Alden in command 
at Cherry Valley: 


Srr, — We are just now informed by an 
Oneida Indian that yesterday an Onondaga In- 
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dian arrived at their Castle, from one of the 
branches of the Susquehanna, called the Tioga. 
That he was present at a great meeting of In- 
dians and Tories at that place and their result 
was to attack Cherry Valley, and that young 
Butler was to head the Tories. I send you this 
information that you may be on your guard. 


In response to this message, still disbelieving 
in the danger of an attack, Colonel Alden 
wrote : 


Str, — Received yours of the 6th inst. by 
express, informing me of the intelligence you 
obtained by one of the Oneida Indians of a 
large body of the Enemy who were collected 
on the Susquehanna and were destined to at- 
tack this place. Iam much obliged to you for 
the information and am 

Sir, your very humble serv’t, 
Ichabod Alden. 

P.S. Gen. Hand is now here, arrived at 
this place the day before yesterday, will return 
soon to Albany. 


But the colonel’s false sense of security was 
speedily and tragically broken. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE MASSACRE 


Tue knowledge of the receipt of the message 
from Fort Stanwix quickly aroused again the 
fears of the scattered people about Cherry 
Valley, and they once more came to the fort 
beseeching that at least the women and chil- 
dren might be received there and granted the 
protection which its walls and the garrison 
might afford. The calmness of Colonel Alden, 
however, and his confidence that no attack 
would be made, in a measure quieted their 
fears, and many of the people returned to 
their homes convinced by the commander’s 
conviction that the rumor was baseless and 
they had no cause for alarm. 

Colonel Alden was a brave man but entirely 
without experience in Indian warfare, having 
been transferred from the East to the com- 
mand of the little fort on the frontier at the 
very time when young Colonel Gansevoort, 
who had so nobly defended Fort Stanwix 
in the preceding summer, had begged to be 


given the command at Cherry Valley. Well 
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would it have been for the patriotic settlers if 
Colonel Alden had been left with the army 
and Colonel Gansevoort been granted his re- 
quest. 

To appease the frightened people more 
than because he believed that the action was 
necessary, Colonel Alden promised that scouts 
should be sent out and if the Tories and 
Indians should come, their approach would 
quickly be known; and accordingly parties 
were dispatched from the fort to watch the 
movements of the enemy. On November 9th 
one of the larger parties, having gone a short 
distance down the Susquehanna, encamped for 
the night; and in false confidence they kindled 
a huge fire and every member stretched himself 
upon the ground and was soon asleep. Just 
a brief time before daylight the approaching 
Tories and Indians, having discovered the fire, 
surrounded the sleeping men and made every 
one a prisoner. On the following night the 
enemy encamped on the top of a hill which 
was covered by a thick growth of evergreens 
and was distant only a mile from the place 
they were seeking. 

From their prisoners the invaders had 
learned that some of the officers of the fort 
were lodging with their families outside the 
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walls, and the red men made their plans ac- 
cordingly. In the night, snow had fallen to 
the depth of several inches, but as the morn- 
ing of the eleventh dawned the storm turned 
to rain and a heavy mist hung over the hill- 
sides and valleys, affording an increased sense 
of safety to the unsuspecting people who ig- 
norantly believed that no attack would ever 
be made. 

Mr. Hamble, whose home was several miles 
distant from the fort, was proceeding on horse- 
back in the early morning to the fort when he 
was suddenly fired upon and wounded by the 
Indians when he was not far from the home 
of Mr. Wells, at whose house Colonel Alden 
was lodging with his family, as was also his 
heutenant-colonel, Mr. Stacia. Clinging to the 
mane of his horse, the wounded man rode 
swiftly to the house of Mr. Wells and informed 
the colonel of the attack and approach of the 
Indians. 

Still professing to believe that only strag- 
glers were near, Colonel Alden called in the 
guard which had been stationed near the 
house, but the brief delay had afforded the 
approaching attacking party the opportunity 
they most desired. The rangers had stopped 
to replace the wet priming of their rifles, and 
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in a moment the Senecas, the most ferocious 
of all the red men, who formed the advanced 
guard, rushed forward. Undeceived now, 
Colonel Alden darted from the house, and 
instantly a huge Seneca started in swift pur- 
suit of him. The warrior’s summons to the 
colonel to surrender was disregarded and sev- 
eral times the colonel stopped and snapped 
his pistol at his pursuer, but the powder was 
damp and the weapon failed him. Instantly 
the Seneca threw his tomahawk, the colonel 
fell headlong upon the ground, his scalp was 
quickly secured, and thus Colonel Alden “ was 
the first victim of this most criminal neglect 
of duty.” The guard were all killed or taken, 
Lieutenant Colonel Stacia was made a prisoner, 
and in a moment the Senecas, who now had 
been joimed by some of the Tories, marched 
into the house, and Robert Wells, his mother, 
wife, and four children, his brother, and three 
servants were brutally slain. Jane Wells, the 
sister of Robert, fled from the house to the 
shelter of a woodpile near by, where she strove 
to conceal herself, but in vain. One of the 
warriors had seen and pursued her, and despite 
her pleadings (she possessed some knowledge 
of the Seneca language) she fell beneath the 
blow of his tomahawk. 
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Another party quickly surrounded the house 
of Parson Dunlap and, breaking in the door, 
immediately slew the aged wife of the saintly 
old man. The parson himself and his daugh- 
ter were saved by the mercy of Little Aaron, 
a chief of the Mohawks, who led the tottering 
man out from the house and stood by his side 
to protect him. A passing Indian seized the 
venerable man’s hat and fled with it, but Little 
Aaron instantly started in pursuit and secured 
the covering ; but when he returned, it was to 
see another Indian tear the wig from the par- 
son’s head. Unprotected from the storm, with 
bared head, his form tottering with age and 
weakness, the saintly man presented a sight to 
make even his merciless enemies falter. The 
life of the aged man was spared, but he did 
not long survive the terrible experiences of 
the day. 

Mr. Mitchell was in the fields near his house 
when he beheld the Indians and Tories ap- 
proaching. It was too late for him to gain an 
entrance, so he turned and fled to the woods. 
When a long time had elapsed he returned to 
his house, which, he could see long before he 
entered, was on fire. When he darted within 
it was only to discover the lifeless bodies of 
his wife and four children. While he was en- 
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deavoring to put out the flames, he discovered 
that one of his children, a little maid twelve 
years of age, was still alive. Tenderly he 
raised her in his arms and was placing her in 
the open doorway when he perceived another _ 
party approaching and he was compelled again 
to flee. From his hiding-place he saw one of 
the worst of the Tories’ with a blow put an 
end to the little life that remained in the 
child. On the following day, all alone, Mr. 
Mitchell placed the lifeless bodies of his family 
on a sled and succeeded in making his way to 
the fort, where the soldiers assisted him in 
performing the last rites for his dead. 
Colonel Campbell’s wife and four children 
were made prisoners, the colonel himself hav- 
ing started swiftly for the fort when the firing 
of the cannon had first proclaimed the alarm. 
When the invading forces first appeared, 
Mrs. Clyde, the wife of an officer, had quickly 
with all her children fled to the forests. 
Throughout the day and the night that fol- 
lowed, with her children about her (one was 
a baby), she lay concealed beneath a huge log. 


1 The name of this monster was Newbury, and in the fol- 
lowing summer he was arrested as a spy, and after a court- 
martial was exeeuted at Canajoharie by the command of 
General James Clinton. Mr. Mitchell was a witness at the 
trial. 
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of the savages and several times some of the 
warriors passed close to her hiding-place. A1- 
most beside himself with anxiety, her husband, 
who had discovered that his home was empty 
upon his return, had begged of the men in 
the fort on the following morning to go forth 
in search of his family. A party was formed 
by the hardy men, who sallied forth from the 
fort and after a long search discovered the 
woman and her children trembling with cold 
and fear and drenched with rain. On their 
way back to the fort Mrs. Clyde discovered 
her eldest daughter, a girl aged twelve, whom 
she had missed when she had fled from her 
home, dodging among the bushes and evi- 
dently in terror of the rescuing party. The 
girl, however, was followed and rescued and 
soon brought back to her frantic mother. 

In the midst of all this suffering and tur- 
moil where was Brant —the Red Chief? 
Eager as he had been to drive the white men 
from the lands of his father, strong as he was 
in his purpose to restore to his own tribe the 
regions which he believed belonged to them, 
the scenes which he witnessed seemed to have 
filled even his half-savage breast with horror. 
It is now known that the Tories with Butler, 
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who was the instigator of the massacre, were 
even more bloodthirsty than the savages. It 
is said that Brant himself had been on his 
way to Niagara, convinced that the war would 
not extend to the frontier, when he had been 
overtaken by Butler, at whose solicitation the 
red men turned back and marched with the 
merciless Tories against the settlement at 
Cherry Valley. Some of the prisoners — wo- 
men and children — were sent back to their 
distracted friends after the events of the day, 
at the command of Brant himself, and before 
the advance he had personally begged his fol- 
lowers to abstain from unnecessary bloodshed 
and spare all the women and children. 

Doubtless it was the Red Chief’s spirit and 
determination that had assembled and held to- 
gether the tribes, but though battle was to be 
a part of his plan, such scenes as occurred at 
Wyoming and Cherry Valley were no part 
of his project, and Butler himself (it is claimed 
he was moved by a spirit of revenge for his 
own treatment at Albany) is the one whose 
name is to be forever linked with the worst 
cruelties of that year. 

At the home of Mr. Smith, where, as we 
know, Heber and Timothy and Captain Har- 
per had previously stopped, Brant himself ap- 
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was not at home and when Brant entered, he 
was surprised, perhaps startled, at the calm 
confidence of Mrs. Smith. 

“¢ Why are you working about your house 
while all your neighbors are being killed?” 
he demanded. 

“‘ We are king’s people,” she replied confi- 
dently. 

“That will not save you,” Brant replied. 
“ They have murdered all the family of Rob- 
ert Wells, who were as dear to me as my own.” 

“There is one Joseph Brant. He is with 
the Indians and he will protect us. We are 
king’s people.” 

“T am Joseph Brant, but my influence 1s 
less than Butler’s with the Indians. I do not 
know that I can save you. I will do what I 
can.” 

While he was speaking he perceived a band 
of Senecas approaching. Turning hastily to 
the woman, Brant said, “ Get into bed! Pre- 
tend you are sick.” 

The woman instantly obeyed, and when the 
Seneca warriors entered, Brant said to them 
quietly, “ There is no one here but a sick wo- 
man and her children. Go on and look for 
the men first.” 
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Hesitating a moment the Senecas reluctantly 
obeyed, and as soon as they were gone Brant 
stepped to the end of the house and gave 
one long, shrill yell. In response a small band 
of Mohawks came running to him. 

“Where is your paint? Here! Put my 
mark on this woman and on all the chil- 
dren!” ? 

The warriors hastily complied, and as soon 
as the task was completed Brant departed with 
them from the house. But Mrs. Smith and 
her children were safe. 

During the day numerous attacks were 
made upon the fort, but without avail. The 
Indians were of slight value in such a contest 
and the Tories of themselves were not strong 
enough to compel the surrender of the place. 
The defending garrison was too small to at- 
tempt a sortie against the invaders, as it num- 
bered only between two and three hundred 
men — less than half the number in the at- 
tacking party. 

Many of the settlers were killed; some es- 
caped to the Mohawk River, but all others were 


1 Each tribe had its own “ mark,” which was an evidence 
that the prisoners belonged to the tribe or were claimed by 
some individual member of the tribe. This mark was always 
respected and was certain to protect the person who had re- 
ceived it. 
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made prisoners by the Indians and Tories 
Thirty-two of the inhabitants of Cherry Val- 
ley had been slain (for the greater part women 
or children) and sixteen of the Continental 
soldiers also fell. When darkness came the 
terror was increased by the blazing fires that 
could be seen in almost every direction. Barns 
filled with hay or grain, houses, outbuildings, 
all were burning in the great conflagration. 
The beautiful valley had become a place of 
desolation. 

The principal part of the enemy, together 
with their forty prisoners, some of whom were 
officers of the garrison, encamped the first 
night in the valley at a place about two miles 
south of the fort. A large fire was kindled, 
around which the wretched captives were col- 
lected. Little children, men and women aged 
and infirm, the most of them scantily clad, 
were huddled together with no protection 
from the storm. 

Around them were the watchfires of the 
Indians and faces still gleaming with the rage 
of the massacre. 

On the morning of the second day the ad- 
vice of Brant was taken and most of the wo- 
men and children were sent back to the fort. 


Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Moore, together with 
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the children of each, it was decided to retain, 
however, as their husbands had been such 
ardent patriots as to incur the most savage 
hatred of the Tories. The aged mother of 
Mrs. Campbell was also held, ‘but when the 
march was begun it was discovered that she 
was too feeble to keep up with the line and 
she speedily was added to the victims of the 
massacre, and Mrs. Campbell herself, carry- 
ing’ her baby in her arms, was so soon ex- 
hausted that she too feared the fate that had 
overtaken her aged mother. One of the older 
Indians, however, more merciful than his com- 
panions, took her under his own especial care 
and thereby saved her life. 

Between two and three hundred miles were 
traversed, but at the end of November the 
party arrived at Kanadaseago,' where they 
halted. The children were taken from the 
arms of their mothers and given to different 
families and tribes of the Indians, not even 
the baby being left to the care of its own 
mother. The sufferings and fate of these 
wretched captives is a thrilling story in itself, 
but it properly belongs to other pages than 
these. 

Some of the Indians had remained at Cherry 


1 Near the site of Geneva, New York. 
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Valley for the day following the massacre, 
but the arrival of two hundred militia from 
the Mohawk River caused the straggling bands 
speedily to disperse and the garrison of the 
fort was freed from its peril. The mangled 
remains of the massacred were collected and 
received the last sad rites of the dead. De- 
tails are too horrible to be described. Cherry 
Valley was desolate, and one of the most 
brutal and cruel experiences of the struggle 
for the liberty of the colonies in America 
had been enacted. It was not destined to be 
the end, however, as the expedition of General 
Sullivan in the following summer plainly pore 
trayed, and the vengeance of the American 
army was swift and terrible. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


CONCLUSION 


In the days that immediately followed the at- 
tack on Cherry Valley the inhabitants of the 
region were busily engaged in collecting their 
few possessions and soon abandoned the re- 
gion. The scenes when some of the missing 
members of a family were restored by the re- 
turn of the prisoners, were such as surpass all 
descriptions that might be given. Heber Otis 
at least was deeply moved by what he saw, and 
for a long time the experiences were so vivid 
in his mind that he could scarcely trust him- 
self to speak of them. His own immediate 
family had been spared, largely through the 
influence of himself and his friend Timothy, 
for both men had insisted that the house 
should be abandoned and the shelter of the 
fort should be obtained at the time when 
Colonel Alden had made light of the danger 
of an attack. And for their insistence Heber 
never ceased to be grateful. 

The Otis family, together with many others, 
soon set forth with their belongings for places 
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of safety. Schenectady, Albany, and other 
places were to be their destinations, and it was 
not long before no one was left in Cherry 
Valley except the garrison of the fort. 

The part which Heber and Timothy had 
taken was like that of the other defenders. 
The force was too small to permit it to take 
the offensive, and their chief duties had con- 
sisted therefore in beating off the parties sent 
against the fort. In this, as we know, they 
had been successful, but the strain of the 
day was so intense that the rejoicings, when 
at last it was known that the Tories and 
Indians had departed, were correspondingly 
great. 

As Heber Otis was only a member of the 
militia, and it was soon decided that only the 
regular garrison should be left in the fort, he 
arranged to leave Cherry Valley in company 
with some of the men who had come to their 
aid from the region of the Mohawk. Timothy, 
however, was to remain, and although at the 
time no one knew how long the fort was to 
be held, for the people in whose defense it had 
been erected were now gone, the event proved 
that the soldiers continued to guard the place 
until the following summer, when they joined 
the forces of General James Clinton, which 
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moved with the army of General Sullivan 
through the wilderness to put an end forever 
to such experiences as the people of the Val- 
ley of the Wyoming and at Cherry Valley had 
suffered because of their resolute patriotism in 
the year 1778. In the expedition of Sullivan 
the friends whose fortunes we have been fol- 
lowing had their due part, and as the expedi- 
tion was one of the most thrilling of all the 
experiences of the American people in their 
struggle to gain their freedom, we may be 
certain that the story of 1779 was even more 
stirrmg than that which has been more di- 
rectly concerned with the tragic events of the 
preceding year. 

Two weeks had passed since the massacre 
at Cherry Valley when Heber Otis prepared 
to join a band of a half-dozen men who were 
about to return to their homes on the Mo- 
hawk. Timothy had insisted upon accompany- 
ing his friend for a part of the journey, and 
the tongue of the loquacious Irishman was 
seldom silent during the hour in which he pro- 
ceeded by Heber’s side. Much of the conver- 
sation naturally concerned Brant and Butler 
and the tragedy that had befallen the settlers 
of Cherry Valley; and Timothy’s opinions of 
the great chief, though they were not alto- 
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gether the same as those which Heber held, 
were at least positive and characteristic. 

“'Th’ murderin’ haythen!”’ exclaimed Tim- 
othy, referring to Brant. “Oi’d loike t’ set 
me two oyes on him! He’d niver be after 
troublin’ us agin.” 

‘“ He was n’t so bad as Butler, and Butler’s 
a white man,” suggested Heber. 

“'Th’ heart o’ th’ two o’ thim is th’ same 
color, Oi’m thinkin’, an’ that’s black.” 

“T don’t know. I think Butler is the worst 
man the country has ever seen. He’s white 
and supposed to know better. But he had no 
mercy, not even on the children. It was Brant 
that sent the women and children back.” 

“ Yis, an’ it was Brant that stirred up all 
th’ mischief. If he had n’t got his redskins 
togither what would th’ Tories be after doin’? 
Till me that, will yez?” 

“Yes, Brant organized the Indians and 
got them together at Unadilla.” 

“ An’ what for? It wasn’t jist t? sing an’ 
dance!” 

“No, Brant was terribly in earnest. He 
knew as well as you and I do that war is not 
play. I’m not trying to make light of it. All 
I say is that while he was ready to fight, he 
wasn’t for scalping women and children. It 
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was Butler who was to blame for all that. 
Somehow I can’t help feeling, in spite of all 
the horror of what we’ve been through, that 
Brant himself is not to be blamed. Perhaps 
he thought he was fighting for his country 
just the same as we think we’re fighting for 
ours. 

“His! His country!” retorted Timothy. 
“ An’ who gave t? him?” 

“ Who gave it to us?” 

“ We took it.” 

Heber smiled and for a moment did not 
speak. He was thinking of the time when he 
had met the great chief face to face. Some- 
how the impression that had been left on 
Heber’s mind was that of a great man. He 
was not able to deny that sufferimg and out- 
rages of the most violent kind had followed 
as the natural result of Brant’s organizing 
the red men, but in his heart he blamed But- 
ler, the Tory leader, for inflaming the worst 
passions of the red men and appealing to 
their bloodthirsty natures to carry out his own 
cruel purposes. And the verdict of history 
coincides with Heber’s opinion. In the years 
that followed, the true character of Brant was 
more clearly perceived, and although he was 
an enemy of the colonies, he was nevertheless 
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recognized as a man of great ability, possessed 
of a spirit of patriotism and of boundless 
energy. THE Rep Cuter was one of the great- 
est leaders the original Americans ever had. 

“?Tis a pity about Solomon,” suggested 
Timothy. 

“Yes.” 

“T niver see a mon go to pieces the way 
he did.” 

“ He’s gone, anyway.” 

“Vis, he’s gone. If Oi could be after 
foindin’ him Oi’d niver say wan word about 
his ‘Lake George.’ He could talk till his 
hearrt was contint.”’ 

But not a word was ever heard concerning 
the fate of Solomon. 

“Tis lavin’ yez here, Haber, Oi must be 
after doin’,” said Timothy as he halted. “ Th’ 
top o’ th’ marnin’ t’ yez, me darlint.” There 
was a suspicious moisture in the Irishman’s 
eyes as he grasped his friend’s hand and 
peered into his face. 

“Good-by, Tim. Perhaps we’ll get to- 
gether sooner than you expect.” 

Timothy wrung his young friend’s hand till 
Heber winced, then laughingly the young 
soldier said, as he strove to free himself, 
“ Good-by again.” 
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“How arre yez?” muttered Timothy as he 
hastily relinquished his hold and turning ab- 
ruptly away at once disappeared in the great 
forest. 

Heber did not even smile as he recalled the 
strange words of parting, but with a softened 
expression on his face he watched the Irish- 
man as long as he could be seen, and then 
the young soldier hastened to overtake his 
companions. 

On the following day he parted company 
with his comrades and alone proceeded on his 
way toward Schenectady, whither his family 
had already gone. He had deviated slightly 
from the direct route, and apparently was not 
in the least surprised when about noontiine 
he perceived once more before him the home 
of the Randalls. One glance was sufficient to 
show him that the house was occupied, and 
eagerly he pressed forward. When he ap- 
proached the door he hesitated a moment, as 
it seemed to him that he had heard the voice 
of aman within the building, but as the sound 
was not repeated he boldly rapped, and in a 
moment the door was opened and Susan Ran- 
dall was standing before him. 

Alarmed she evidently was by the sight 
of the young soldier, but Heber was con- 
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vinced also that she was pleased that he was 
there. 

“ Well, Jemima,” he said as soon as he had 
greeted her, “aren't you going to invite me 
to come in?” 

“Yes, sir. You are welcome. Come in. 
Come in!” Somehow it seemed to Heber that 
she was somewhat constrained in her manner, 
and that she was speaking in an unnecessarily 
loud tone; but without hesitation he accepted 
the invitation, and entering the room greeted 
her mother and the children and then seated 
himself upon the chest that once had been 
his own hiding-place. The startled looks of 
the children as he did so he apparently ig- 
nored, and looking at the girl he said, — 

“ Jemima, you don’t believe now that I did 
what you charged me with doing the last 
time I was here?” 

“No, sir. I went to the Van Dykes myself 
and found out.” 

“You did? That was good of you.” 

«Good of me’ ?” retorted the girl sharply. 
“J don’t know what you mean.” 

“T mean I was glad you went, that’s all,” 
replied Heber. At the same time he noticed 
that Mrs. Randall was motioning to the chil- 
dren to leave the room. Puzzled, he still gave 
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slight heed to the woman and then said to 
Susan, “I’ve just come from Cherry Valley. 
You heard what — ” 

“Yes,” she replied quickly, “I have heard 
all about it. It was awful!” 

“It certainly was. I wonder what George 
Cuck thinks about it now ?” 

“Why do you speak of him? Was he 
there ?” 

“J have no doubt he was. Butler was there 
and George Cuck couldn’t be far away. 
They ’re two of a kind, you know, only But- 
ler has more brains. George Cuck is as bad 
as he knows how to be, that’s all the differ- 
ence.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t like him.” 

“T don’t. Do you?” 

The girl did not reply and Heber contin- 
ued, “I detest the man. He hasn’t an hon- 
est hair in his head. If he ever comes near 
any of the Cherry Valley people I would n’t 
give a farthing for his life. I can respect a 
man who is an out-and-out Tory, but George 
Cuck is only a traitor and a rascal. He’d 
turn against the best friend he ever had if —”’ 

Suddenly Heber stopped abruptly and 
glanced down at the chest on which he was 
seated, and then looked up at the women 
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in the room. The face of Susan Randall 
was colorless and the expression of alarm 
on the face of her mother was almost appall- 
ing. 

Rising from his seat, Heber said, “ There’s 
something in this chest! I could hear it stir.” 
He placed his hands on the lid and prepared 
to lift it. 

“ Don’t! Don’t!” screamed Mrs. Randall, 
and at the same time Susan seized his arms 
and begged him to desist. 

Before he could free himself, the lid of the 
chest was hastily lifted, and George Cuck 
leaped out into the room, and then without 
delaying a moment bolted for the door. 

Heber endeavored to free himself from the 
grasp of the girl, but she clung to him so 
tenaciously that before he was able to shake 
himself free the man was gone, and when he 
did succeed in seizing his gun and darting to 
the door, although he quickly raised his rifle 
and fired, his arm was again seized by the 
desperate girl, and the bullet passed high into 
the air. The man by this time had disappeared 
in the forest, and angrily Heber turned to the 
girl and said, — 

“So this is what you ’re doing, is it ? Har- 
boring Tories ?” 
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“You knew which side we were on before 
you came here,” said Susan boldly. 

“ Yes, but I never thought you ’d hide such 
a man as George Cuck.” 

“T didn’t hide him! He hid himself. I 
don’t want him here. I don’t know why he 
comes. I, wish I might never see his face 
again. I detest him! He came here this 
morning and he just would n’t leave. When 
we heard you coming he hid himself in that 
chest ! But I was n’t going to have you shoot 
him here in my father’s house, not even if he 
was Beelzebub himself ! ” 

“I like that! Go on, Jemima!” laughed 
Heber, delighted by the girl’s words. 

“My name is not Jemima and I shan’t go 
on!” she retorted warmly. 

“Well, if you won’t go, I must go my- 
self.” 

“ Not till you ’ve had some dinner. It won’t 
be much, but if you ’ll share with such king’s 
people as we are, we shall be glad to have 
you do it.” 

The urgency of Heber’s departure some- 
how seemed to disappear instantly and he 
gladly accepted the invitation. 

When at last he did depart Susan declared 
that she would accompany him to the foot of 
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the hill, and as her suggestion was eagerly re- 
ceived they at once set forth. 

“You know that letter you received at 
Albany?” she suggested quietly when they 
had left the house. 

“ Yes, Jemima, I do.” 

“ Well, I did n’t write it.” 

‘“‘T never supposed you did. Who did write 
it?” 

“George Cuck. He told me so this morn- 
ing. 

“ The rascal! He wanted to try to get me 
here, and probably planned to be here him- 
self and be ready for me when I came.” 

“ Well, he did n’t succeed.” 

“No, he did n’t. I almost wish I had taken 
after him. He ’ll get his deserts, though.” 

Heber Otis was a true prophet, for in the 
following year George Cuck did suffer the 
vengeance of the indignant patriots, but the 
story is no part of this book. 

“ That ’s all I wanted to tell you,” said Su- 
san as she halted. “I didn’t want you to 
think I had anything to do with that letter.” 

“ Of course you did n’t, Jemima.” 

““ My name is not Jemima! Good-by.” 

““ Good-by, Jemima.” 

In a moment Heber was alone. He watched 
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the girl until she reéntered the house, and 
then he slowly and thoughtfully proceeded 
on his way to Schenectady, where his family 
was awaiting his coming. The massacre at 
Cherry Valley was now a part of history, the 
plotting and planning of the Red Chief and 
his Tory comrades were ended for the year, 
though the struggle with Great Britain was 
apparently no nearer its close. Heber Otis was 
thinking of these things as he proceeded, but 
there were other thoughts also in his mind 
which doubtless proved interesting and were 
not unlike those that come to other young 
patriots, though they may never be compelled 
to defend themselves from the Red Chief. 
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